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NORTHERN STOCK ON SOUTHERN SOIL. 


The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association is an 
organization which embraces within the scope of its 
membership the entire south from Texas to Georgia. 
The interests within this wide territory are many and 
diverse and particularly marked are those differences 
resulting from the cleavage of yellow pine territory by 
the great river. Therefore, to;bind these two sections 
together, the custom has grown up of selecting the vice 
presidents alternately from the east and the west sides 
of the Mississippi river and after a year 
of service in that capacity of promoting 
them to the presidency. Last year John 
L. Kaul, of Alabama, was president and 
Harry H. Foster, of Arkansas, vice presi- 
dent. This year, at the annual meeting 
of the association held in New Orleans 
January 22, Mr. Foster from west of 
the river was elected president and, by 
reason of his representative position east 
of the river and because of his especial 
fitness, Philip Stimson Gardiner, of Lau- 
rel, Miss., was chosen vice president. 

Mr. Gardiner is one of the youngest 
men who have been chosen to fill so high 
a position in this great industrial or- 
ganization. Most of the presidents and 
vice presidents have been men at least 
approaching middle age, but Mr. Gard- 
iner is still a young man—only 36 years 
old. He is secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., an incorporated lumber manufactur- 
ing institution at Laurel, Miss., which 
since 1890 has been one of the substan- 
tial, growing and influential lumbering 
concerns of Mississippi and ranking 
with the first of such in the entire south. 

Philip 8. Gardiner is of the ninth 
generation in the United States of an 
old English family. November 28, 1635, 
Lieutenant Lyon Gardiner, an ‘‘ engineer 
and .master of works of the English 
army,’’ landed at Boston. From that 
time until this the family has borne a 
worthy part in American social, political 
and industrial affairs. Mr. Gardiner 
represents the third generation of this 
family interested in lumber affairs in 
the Mississippi valley. His grandfather, 
the late Stimson B. Gardiner, located 
at Clinton, Iowa, in 1867, and with his 
son, the late Silas W. Gardiner, father 
of Philip 8., became interested in lum- 
ber manufacture in that vicinity. The 
old white pine firm of Gardiner, Welles 
& Co. was organized in 1877 and con- 
tinued until the exhaustion of its white pine holdings 
led the Gardiners to look elsewhere for opportunities 
for timber investment. Their attention was attracted 
by the vast pine timber resources in Mississippi, and in 
1890 they bought 20,000 acres of timber land in Jones 
county, Mississippi, included in the purchase being a 
small mill in the little hamlet of Laurel. This was the 
beginning of the yellow pine timber owning and lumber 
manufacturing concern of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 

Silas W.. Gardiner, father of the subject of this 
sketch, married Miss Louisa C. Henkel November 9, 
1870, and their first child was Philip S., born at Clinton, 
Iowa, February 23, 1872. The careful training of Philip 
S. Gardiner was conducted along theoretical, technical 
and practical lines. As a boy, while attending the 
publie schools of Lyons, now a part of Clinton, Iowa, 
he devoted his long summer vacations to working about 
the mill and on the log rafts that came down from the 


upper Mississippi. When 16 years old, in 1888, he was 
graduated from the high school and then devoted a 
year to further preparation for college at a preparatory 
school then in existence at Davenport, Iowa.. This led 
up to his matriculation at the University of Michigan, 
at Ann Arbor, in the fall of 1889. 

Young Gardiner took a full engineering course 
at Ann Arbor, graduating in June, 1893, and thus 
secured as diversified a practical education as is given 
by any school in the United States. While at Ann 
Arbor he became a member of the Phi Kappa Psi fra- 





PHILIP STIMSON GARDINER, OF LAUREL, MISS.; 
Vice President of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


ternity and has since maintained an active sympathy 
with that Greek letter society. He kept in touch with 
the operations of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., and during 
the long vacation following his junior year, with a 
college classmate, made a preliminary survey of what is 
now the Laurel branch of the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
way. He took up his permanent residence in Laurel, 
after his graduation, July 20, 1893. 

His first active work consisted in loading cars, but 
shortly he became shipping clerk, and in July, 1894, was 
promoted to the office and took charge of the sales de- 
partment. Mr. Gardiner became a director of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. in 1897, when he was given the title of 
secretary, and’ became general manager in the summer 
of 1903 and treasurer in 1907, following the death of his 
father, Silas W. Gardiner, June 13, 1907. His official title 
at present is secretary, treasurer and general manager. 

Since the beginning of his official connection with 





Eastman, Gardiner & Co. Philip 8. Gardiner has taken 
an active interest in the affairs of what then was the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association, but now 

For many 

years he was a member of the committee assigned to 
g 


Association. 


handle the subject of grades and sizes of lumber and 
still is a member of that important committee. 

Mr. Gardiner had an especially prominent share in 
the organization of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 
Atlanta, Ga., 


A preliminary meeting was held in 
but it took definite form at a mass meet- 
ing held December 9, 1902, at the South- 
ern hotel in St. Louis. To him is given 
credit for the idea of a federation of 
the various organizations representing 
the lumber manufacturing industries. 
He worked out this plan on the general 
American 


colonies, which preceded the adoption of 


model of the federation of 
the present constitution, and he was one 
of the committee of five instructed by 
the mass meeting to perfect the plans of 
organization of manufacturing interests. 

He comes to his new position of vice 
president of the greatest lumber manu- 
facturers’ organization in the United 
States—and in all probability a year 
from now will take its presidency— 
thoroughly equipped with experience in 
yellow pine manufacture and merchandiz- 
ing gained in one of the largest, strong- 
est, most progressive and yet conserva- 
tive institutions in the south, and espe- 
cially equipped with a wide and active 
association experience. He has youth- 
ful energy dominated by a broad and 
sane intelligence, and it is safe to say 
that the 
take in thus honoring him; 


association has made no mis- 
indeed it 
has had the benefit of his ability for 
years and merely recognized this fact 
in the action taken January 22. 
Philip 8. Gardiner married July 8, 
1895, Miss Margaret Hench, at Car- 
lisle, Pa. They 
home at Laurel, with their two children, 


occupy a beautiful 


John Lyon Gardiner and Eleanor Hench 
Gardiner, aged respectively 12 and 10 
years. The boy is the tenth John Lyon 
Gardiner, as shown by the ancestral tree, 
which has been maintained since 1590. 
Indeed, Gardiner island, located near 
the eastern end of Long Island, which 
was settled by the Gardiners in 1640 
and named after them, is now in the 
possession of a John Lyon Gardiner. 

Mr. Gardiner was made a Mason in 
Mississippi, his Blue Lodge being Laurel 
Lodge 414; he also belongs to the Laurel chapter and to 
Cyrene Commandery and to Hamasa Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine at Meridian, Miss. 

One of the most remarkable facts regarding East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. is the thoroughness with which the 
members of the institution have become identified with 
the interests of Mississippi. Northerners all, born and 
raised in the north, of northern blood, they have never- 
theless made Mississippi their home. To them the state 
is not merely where their business is located. To it they 
have given their allegiance and have centered all their 
interests there. 

They have built up a baronial estate that seems likely 
to bear the name of Gardiner for generations, and which, 
handled as it is and as it is likely to be, will be a 
perpetual source of a princely income. The great areas 
of magnificent timber lands and of lands that, having 
(Concluded on Page 115.) 
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We have just eguipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with | 
\the most Modern Machinery - 
tand are now in positiontoLill | 
‘orders with the greatest 
‘Promprtness.. 
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furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
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Flooring, where customers do tat," 
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q Daily Capacity—100,000 Ft. Lumber; 
175,000 Shingles. 











TELECODE. 


‘We solicit. your opders or ingui- 
“pes and guarantee satisfaction : 
in guality and delivery af our Stock. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 


papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemoly swear that the above 


fi Ss are correct, 
= J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
of January, 1908. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


March 10—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 11—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
Providence, R. I. 

March 12—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. 
oa 12—Mississippi Pine Association, Hattiesburg, 

Ss. 


* _ 12-13—Canadian Forestry Association, Montreal, 


‘on 14, 15, 16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dal- 

pts 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

June 16-17-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAINE SPOOL WOOD. 


The spool factories of Maine turn ont 800,000,000 
spools annually, having a market value of $1,000,- 
000. The best quality of timber is used in the 
manufacture of spools, white birch predominating. 
The wood reaches the factory in the form of bars. 
from \% to 2 9/16 inches square, and from 2% to 4 
feet long. These bars must be absolutely free of 
defects. The birch is cut in the winter and sawed in 
small portable mills which operate near some railroad. 
Two and one-third cords are required for 1,000 bars. 
After sawing the bars are piled crisscross for season- 
ing, the piles being protected from the weather. 
They are usually ready for shipment in June, hav- 
ing been cut during the winter previous. The spool 
bars of Maine turn out about 15,000,000 lineal feet 


a year, and approximately the whole amount is yearly 
manufactured into spools. 

The machines for making spools are complicated and 
require skilled men for their operation. The spools 
drop from the lathe at the rate of one a second and 
they must be perfectly uniform and true. 

The finished spools are marketed in this country, 
largely in Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey, while spool bars are exported to Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and to Hull and Fleetwood, England. 
Shipments are mostly made from Bangor, as much as 
8,000,000 feet having been sent from that port in a 
single season. 


“ANOTHER LUMBER TRUST 
CONTEMPLATED.” 


An item which has been ‘‘ going the rounds of the 
press,’’ and which was reproduced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, announces that the south is 
about to give birth to a real, sure enough lumber 
trust. There have been rumors of this character in the 
past but they appear to have been mere neighborhood 
gossip. It is said that-Necessity, which is already the 
mother of Invention, is to be the mother and that 
Sam Park, of Beaumont, is to be the father. The 
trust is to have a capital stock of $500,000,000, of 
which $1.25 is already paid up. 

This news will be hailed with joy by numerous peo- 
ple who have been searching for a lumber trust in the 
past. It will be hailed with astonishment by people 
who have been told that there has been a lumber trust 
all the time. Government experts and private muck- 
rakers have beat up most of the underbrush in the 
south, north and west ostensibly expecting to find a 
lumber trust concealed in the high grass. Now that 
they know exactly where the lumber trust is it will 
be as easy as shooting at‘a target, and about as 
much sport. 

Having found the lumber trust, it is possible that 
these active gentlemen will not care to shoot. Many 
a bear hunter is rendered brave by the belief that he 
won’t encounter any bear anyway. A lumber trust 
that can be really located loses much of its interest. 
What has made the lumber trust valuable in the past 
has been the fact that the politician could go on look- 
ing for it year after year without being in any danger 
of finding it. He thus has been provided with an in- 
destructible issue. 

As a matter of fact, of course, the professional lum- 
ber trust buster is still safe. He may go right on 
hunting the lumber trust, in spite of this story, and 
is in no more danger of finding it than he was a year 
ago. The reason is that there is no more of a lumber 
trust now than there has been at any time in the past. 

Any man who attempts to organize a lumber trust 
has a job on his hands compared with which the 
fatherhood of triplets is a sinecure. He will have to 
corner an annual production of 37,500,000,000 feet of 
lumber and keep 15,000 saw mill operators in line if 
his trust is to be a success. It would be very sad 
to boost the price of yellow pine and then find that 
it has helped the hemlock and fir mills to enlarge their 
territory. 

The truth of the matter is that the yellow pine op- 
erators of the south feel the need of something in 
these melancholy times but they hardly expect to be 
soothed and sustained by an unfaltering lumber trust. 
The best thing that can be hoped for is a selling 
agency, or something of that sort, that will help them 
to surer profits, not by boosting or controlling prices 
but by bringing about economy in selling and dis- 
tribution, whatever the market may be. If the re- 
doubtable Sam Park is contemplating parentage, this 
is the child; and it will be one worthy of the wise 
brain of its father. 
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THROUGH ROUTES AND JOINT RATES AND THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The Hepburn act, in its first section, after defining 
what is meant by transportation, says: ‘‘It shall be 
the duty of every carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act, to provide and furnish such transportation upon 
reasonable request therefor, and to establish through 
routes and just and reasonable rates applicable thereto. ’’ 

It is possible that this clause might be interpreted as 
merely requiring the carrier to establish through routes 
ete. over its own lines only, though such a limitation of 
the clause seems hardly reasonable; but to make the 
matter clearer Section 15 says: 

‘‘The commission may also, after hearing on a com- 
plaint, establish through routes and joint rates as the 
maximum to be charged and to prescribe the division of 
such rates as hereinbefore provided, and the terms and 
conditions under which such through rates shall be 
operated, when that may be necessary to give effect to 
any provision of this act, and the carriers complained 
of have refused or neglected to voluntarily establish such 
through routes and joint rates, provided no reasonable 
or satisfactory through route exists.’’ 

It is undeniable that under the law railroads are ex- 
pected and it is their duty to establish through routes 





and joint through rates. How much more then is it 
their duty to maintain through routes and rates when 
once established. 

The power of the Interstate Commerce. Commission in 
this matter is definite and full. Not only has it the 
power to establish through routes and name through 
rates, but also to prescribe the division of rates where 
the carriers joined in them are unable to agree upon 
the division. It would appear to the layman, further- 
more, that this duty of the commission is one and not 
properly separable; that is to say, when on complaint 
it finds it necessary to establish through routes and 
rates the commission should in the same order settle 
the subject of division of the rates. Failure to do so 
might lead to endless disputes between the roads, 
seriously hamper service and thus be of damage to the 
publie. 

It would seem that the commission should in such 
matters measnre up to its full power. It has a great 
deal of work to do, its responsibilities are heavy and it 
rightly wishes to avoid any unnecessary labor; but in 
such matters as these it should make its decisions com- 
plete and final. It should not leave open in deciding 


one part of the matter subsidiary questions of impor- 
tance, so that after all the issue would not be fully 
and finally decided. 

In line with this argument the commission desires 
authority to control the joint handling of cars as be- 
tween the different roads.’ It is well enough to have 
that authority definitely given, though the last clause 
of the law quoted above would seem to imply that the 
commission already has it. Such was the assumption 
in the case of the retail lumber dealers along the Santa 
Fe lines, asking for the reéstablishment of through routes 
and -joint rates. It will be remembered that in its 
answer in this case the Cotton Belt route, which though 
a defendant joined with the plaintiffs, asked the com- 
mission to require the Santa Fe road to supply ears 
for this through service on certain specified terms. The 
assumption of counsel for the Cotton Belt was that this 
power already rests in the commission. Whether it does 
or not it would seem that up to that point the commis- 
sion should not take halfway measures; but where there 
is a serious dispute between roads as to division of rates 
that it should of its own motion establish the division 
and thus avoid further conflict and annoyance. 


al 


CHEAP LUMBER MEANS WASTE OF FOREST RESOURCES AND ECONOMIC LOSS. 


Cheap lumber and an unprofitable lumber manufac- 
turing business means waste in the woods and the 
mill; means devastation by fire and a loss to all con- 
cerned—in ownership and manufacture, in transpor- 
tation, in handling. 

Conversely, lumber high enough in price to show a 
profit means a higher price for stumpage and a greater 
care in its utilization; means better milling methods 
and less waste at that point; means a greater volume 
of product for transportation agencies to move; means 
a better and more profitable commodity for the dealer, 
and a more satisfactory material for the consumer. 

Most graphie was the demonstration of these facts 
made by George H. Emerson in an address delivered at 
Tacoma last week. Mr. Emerson, who presides 
over the destinies of the Northwestern Lumber_Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, Wash., kas been more than forty 
years in the lumber business in Washington. He is a 
man who learns and profits by observation and expe- 
rience, and the lessons he would teach should be 
heeded by all concerned, from the timber owner to the 
railroad that carries forest products to points of 
consumption. 


Mr. Emerson recounted briefly the history of the 
lumber business west of the Cascades in Washington 
and Oregon. He told about the crude mills with their 
erude tools of the early days, of the changes and 
improvements in logging methods, mills and transpor- 
tation agencies and of timber values that came with 
the years. 

Note this remark: ‘‘With the passing of our tim- 
ber into private hands there came a new era and for 
the first time in its history the lumber business be- 
came legitimate.’’ At first glance most people, even 
among lumbermen, might be inclined to question the 
truth of that statement; but so long as timber could 
be had from the government at $1.25 an acre, and 
until its transfer from hand to hand and what may 
be termed timber ‘‘speculation’’ had anticipated some- 
what of the future of timber values in the United 
States, there was no such thing possible as economic 
logging and lumbering. Everything that has tended 
toward profitable mill prices on a stable basis has been 
for the benefit of the country at large, as well as of 
all those directly concerned with the making and 
transportation and marketing of forest products. 


As to the railroad, Mr. Emerson says: ‘‘If the rail- 
road would appreciate the fact that a low mill price 
for lumber leaves half fhe logs in the woods; that high 
freight makes a low price; that the half left in the 
woods destroys more than itself; that the low grades 
pay even better freight than high grades because 
they are shipped at heavier weights; that their meth- 
ods are going to destroy much more than their road’s 
future eastbound business; they would adopt a policy 
broader in scope than the passing hour.’’ 

The thoughtless demand cheap lumber just as they 
demand cheap goods of all sort which in the cheapen- 
ing would consume the manhood and womanhood of 
the country; but those of wider scope of vision 
should be able to see that in connection with the for- 
est resources of the United States true economy calls 
for their highest possible utilization; and that utiliza- 
tion is possible only with prices which, in comparison 
with those in the past, seem high. All things worth 
having cost in this world, and if we are to preserve 
or replace our forests the people must pay the bill, 
which includes reasonable remuneration to those who 
do the work. 





NO REDRESS FOR DAMAGES SUSTAINED THROUGH ERRONEOUS RATE QUOTATIONS. 


A common carrier may exact the regular rate 
for an interstate shipment as shown by its printed 
and published schedule on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and posted in the stations of 
such carrier as required by the interstate commerce 
act although a lower rate was quoted by the carrier 
io the shipper who shipped under the lower rate so 
quoted. 

Several instances of errors in quoting rates have been 
brought to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
in each case the railroad company insisting upon the 
shipper paying the regular published rate. This atti- 
tude has been taken by the carriers, although in some 
eases goods have been sold and the prices established on 
the basis of the rates quoted. The question has been: 
‘*What recourse has the shipper.’’ The answer is: 
*¢ None.’’ 

The paragraph given at the head of this article is 
the syllabus in the case of the Texas & Pacific Railway 
Company versus Mugg & Dryden, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States May 14, 1906, and 
reported on page 628 of volume 26 of the Supreme Court 
Reporter. 

This question was brought up by the experience of 
Abeles & Taussig, of St. Louis, which firm for more than 
a year has been endeavoring to make the railroad stand 
back of a quoted rate, but without success. The posi- 
tion of this company and the trouble it has encountered 
is thoroughly outlined in a- letter under date of Feb- 
ruary 27, given herewith in full: 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In your last issue we 
noticed an article giving certain facts in case of an over- 
charge claim between one of the railroads and a yellow 
pine concern of this city. This concern takes issue with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the question of a 
reasonable time for the adjustment of claims as contem- 
plated under the new law. We have a case of this kind 
and for your information we will be glad to give you the 
facts: 

On April 21, 1906, the district freight agent of the Van- 
dalia Railroad Company, this city, quoted us rate of 10 


cents a hundred, carloads cross ties, Brownstown, IIl., on its 
line to Andrews, Ind., on the Wabash. We, of course, took 
it for granted that the company knew what is was doing 
when it quoted us the rate and did not attempt to demand 
the right to check the correctness of it at its office. During 
May, that year, six cars of ties were shipped on the above 
mentioned rate and the Wabash at Andrews collected 1% 
cents a hundred. After some correspondence, under date 
of July 13, the general freight agent in this city advised 
us that if we would file claim against the Wabash for the 
overcharge of $71.10 on the six cars when the claim was 
presented to the Vandalia it would receive immediate at- 
tention. We filed the claim with the Wabash and supported 
it with the paid expense bills. ‘The Wabash declined to 
entertain it and referred us to the Vandalia, and we there- 
upon filed the papers with the general freight agent of the 
Vandalia for adjustment under date of October 29, 1906, and 
received the assurance of one of its men that the claim 
would receive prompt attention; it was covered by their 
claim No. V-32,891. 

This claim was allowed to rest by the Vandalia until the 
summer of the following year, 1907. After persistent efforts 
on our part, we finally woke up the general freight office 
of the railroad, and during October, 1907, it declined the 
claim under the plea that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would not allow refunds on incorrect rates, and the 
Vandalia admitted that the rate was quoted us in error, 
and behind this cloak it declined payment. On personal 
interview with its man having the claim in charge it was 
admitted that it was wi'ling and anxious to pay the claim, 
but that the Interstate Commerce Commission would not 
permit a railroad to do so without a charge of rebate. This 
question was taken up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission between October, 1907, and this date, and the posi- 
tion taken by the commission under its special docket No. 
964 is that an unreasonable time has elapsed. It claims the 
shipment was made in May, 1906, and that although less 
than two years has elapsed, the Vandalia did not make an 
effort to settle the question by issuing a freight tariff to 
cover the 10-cent rate within a reasonable time. 
~ Now, what we are going to determine by a suit in the 
civil courts is whether a railroad: company is liable for the 
mistakes of their employees, as is any other business house, 
and we are also going to determine whether a shipper is 
responsible for a railroad delaying the adjustment of claims. 
We feel that once the claim papers are filed by a shipper 
that the railroad has the claimant at. its mercy and that 


the position of the Interstate Commerce Commission is ab- 
solutely ail in favor of the railroads and always against 
the shippers. You, no doubt, are receiving numerous com- 
munications of this kind and we merely submit this to you 
for your information in order that any editorials you may 
see fit to write on the subject can have.that much added 
force. ABELES & TAUSSIG. 


Some time ago, in response to a similar inquiry, it 
was stated, after a thorough review of the case and a 
consideration of the ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that the shipper under these cir- 
cumstances had no recourse. This opinion was sub- 
mitted to an attorney and he did not agree with the 
finding. So much interest centers around this question 
of whether or not a railroad company may be held re- 
sponsible for a rate quoted by it that it is deemed proper 
to reproduce in its entirety the decision of the supreme 
court in the case cited. This decision consists of a 
statement of the facts in the case on appeal and the 
quoted opinion of Justice Brewer in a similar suit pre- 
viously decided. 

The case was on appeal from the court of civil appeals 
for the second supreme judicial district of Texas and 
was to review the judgment which affirmed a judgment 
of the county court of Tarrant, county in favor of 
plaintiffs. This was reversed and remanded for fur- 
ther proceedings. A statement of the case by Chief 
Justice White follows: 

The railroad company, plaintiff in error in this record, 
’ appealed to the court of civil appeals of the second supreme 
judicial district of the state of Texas from a judgment 
which had been rendered in favor of Mugg & Dryden, de- 
fendants in error herein. The appellate court certified to 
the supreme court of Texas the question of the liability of 
the railroad company, upon a statement of facts which cor- 
rectly set forth the controversy, and which was as follows: 

The cause originated in the justice court, from which it 
was appealed to the county court of Tarrant county, where 
a trial was had on the following statement of appellees’ 
cause of action, to wit: “Statement of plaintiffs’ cause of 
action. Damages in the sum of $140.18, as follows: By 
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reason of defendant making and quoting to plaintiffs a rate 
of $1.25 per ton on two cars of coal’and $1.50 per ton on 
one car of coal in January and February, 1903, respec- 
tively, from Coal Hill, Ark., to Weatherford, Tex., on which 
rates so made and quoted plaintiffs relied in contracting said 
coal shipped and sold at prices based on said rates; whereas 
defendant assessed and collected of plaintiff freight at the 
rate of $2.75 per ton on said two cars and $2.85 on said 
one car, which said freight rate plaintiff was forced to pay 
and did pay under protest in order to obtain said coal and 
deliver the same in compliance with sales previously made. 
That plaintiffs’ loss and damage in the sum aforesaid were 
occasioned by defendants’ negligence in making and quoting to 
plaintiff the said rates, on which rate quoted defendant knew 
plaintiffs relied and based their sales of said three cars of coal 
shipped and sold thereafter, and then forcing plaintiffs to 
pay a greater rate, amounting in the aggregate to the sum 
of $140.18, on said three cars of coal, thereby causing 
plaintiffs loss and damage in the said sum. 

To this pleading the appellant answered by general de- 
murrer and general denial, and especially denied that it 
ever entered into any contract for the shipment of coal for 
appellees from Coal Hill, Ark., to Weatherford, Tex., at the 
rate alleged in appellees’ statement; and further, that if it 
ever quoted any such rate to appellees such quotation was 
a violation of the interstate commerce act and was a lower 
rate than the interstate rate in effect at the time shipment 
was made, which had been duly published, printed and 
posted in its depot and stations, as required by the terms 
of the act; and further, that it collected from appellees the 
exact rate prescribed for such commodity under such act, 
and, that such contract, if any was made, was in violation 
of law and void. Upon a trial without a jury judgment 
was rendered for the appellees for the amount sued for and 
all costs of suit. ¥ 

It is agreed by the parties that the rate charged and col- 
lected on the shipments of coal in controversy from Coal 














Hill, Ark., to Weatherford, Tex., as shown in appellees’ 
statement of cause of action, was the regular rate in effect 
at the time the shipments were made, as shown by the 
printed and published schedules of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Company on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and posted in the stations of said railway company, 
as required by the interstate commerce act. There is no 
assignment challenging the sufficiency of the evidence to 
support the material allegations of appellees’ pleadings. 

The supreme court of Texas having answered that the 
railroad company was liable “for damages occasioned by 
the misrepresentation of the rate of freight as shown by 
the statement of facts’ (98 Tex. 352, 83 S. W. 800), the 
court of civil appeals affirmed the judgment against the 
railroad company. Thereupon this writ of error was prose- 
cuted. 


Mr. Justice White delivered the opinion of the court: 

This case is within the principle of and is ruled by the 
decision in Gulf, C. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Hefley, 158 U. S. 98, 
39 L. ed. 910, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 802. Upon the authority of 
that case the supreme court of Alabama denied the liability 
of a railroad company in a case of similar character to that 
under review. Southern Rh. Co. vs. Harrison, 119, Ala. 539, 
43 L. R. A. 385, 72 Am. St. Rep. 936, 24 So. 552. The 


, opinion of Chief Justice Brickell so aptly reviewed and de- 


clared the effect of the decision in the Hefley case that we 
adopt the same in disposing of the present controversy. The 
Alabama court said: 

“In Guif C. & 8. F. R. Co. vs. Hefley, supra, the plaintiff 
sued to recover damages for the refusal by the carrier to 
deliver goods consigned to him, after tender of payment of 
the stipulated charges "named in the bill of lading. The 
goods, a lot of furniture, had been received by the carrier at 
St. Louis, Mo., for transportation to Cameron, Tex., at a 
stipulated rate, specified in the bill of lading, of 69 cents per 
hundred pounds, the charges amounting to $82.80, whereas 





the published schedule rate in force at the time was 84 
cents, and the charges should have been $100.80; and the 
plaintiff, as-in this case, was ignorant of the fact that the 
rate obtained was less than the schedule rate. It was held, 
in an opinion by Brewer, J., that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to recover. It is true that the only question dis- 
cussed in the opinion was whether or not the interstate act 
superseded the Texas statute, which prohibited a common 
carrier from charging or collecting from the owner or con- 
signee of freight a greater sum than that specified in the 
bill of lading, and this question was decided in the affirma- 
tive. * * * But this was not the only effect of the 
decision, and it is by its effect on the rights of the parties 
to such a contract, by whatever process of reasoning the 
decision may be reached, that the state courts are bound. 
The clear effect of the decision was to declare that one who 
has obtained from a common carrier transportation of 
goods from one state to another at a rate specified in the 
bill of lading, less than the published schedule rates filed 
with and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and in force at the time, whether or not he knew that the 
rate obtained was less than the schedule rate, is not en- 
titled to recover the goods or damages for their detention, 
upon the tender of payment of the amount of charges named 
in the bill of lading, or of any sum less than the schedule 
charges; in other words, that, whatever may be the rate 
agreed upon, the carriers’ lien on the goods is, by force of 
the act of Congress, for the amount fixed by the published 
schedule of rates and charges, and this lien can be dis- 
charged, and the consignee can become entitled to the goods, 
only by the payment or tender of payment of such amount. 
Such is now the supreme law, and by it this and the courts 
of all other states are bound.” 

The judgment of the court of civil appeals for the second 
supreme judicial district of Texas is reversed and the case 
remanded to that court for further proceedings not incon- 
sistent with this opinion. 





AN APPEAL TO THE ARTISTIC SENSE AND TO THE LOVER OF GOOD TIMBER. 


Gradually yellow pine has made its.way into the con- 
fidence of the lumber people of the world. More yellow 
pine is used than any other wood; more in fact, than 
of any other two woods. Were the output of northern 
pine and western fir combined the total would fall 
short of that of yellow pine. Yellow pine is the main 
dependence of many classes of lumber users and is being 
employed now for all manner of purposes, from tem- 


porary structural work to finish for high class buildings. ‘ 


It is fitting that this great national resource should 
command the confidence of those who manufacture 
timber into lumber, of the user and of the financiers 
whose codperation frequently is essential to equip some 
of the larger operators. It is worthy of note that the 
financial stress has not shattered the accepted ideas of 
the value of yellow pine stumpage. Prices which the 
manufactured products bring on the market fluctuate in 
accordance with the laws of supply and demand, but 
the asset itself—the growing trees—has been unchanged. 

Recognizing the importance of the timber, not sim- 
ply as an item in the asset column of the operators but 


as a national resource, it appropriately may be con- 
sidered from the combined standpoint of the artist and 
the man of practical affairs. Anyone who has ever had 
the privilege of passing through a tract of virgin long- 
leaf pine timber never will forget the experience. There 
is beauty and life in every forest where the process of 
the birth and death of trees continues without interrup- 
tion so long as they remain unmolested. The. grayish 
trunks of the trees take on varied shades at different 
hours. One of these impressions the artist has en- 
deavored to portray in the colored reproduction on page 
19, the second of the series of six which will appear 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the first issue of each 
month. The first of the series was printed in the Feb- 
ruary 22 issue and will be followed with others at stated 
intervals. This is the first time that the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or any other lumber newspaper 


ever have had opportunity to secure without charge for. 


their homes and offices timber-views in natural colors. 
These pictures are printed in such manner that they can 
be framed without showing a word of the printing on 


them, although it would be well, of course, to leave in 
the common and botanical names. 

These pictures were not secured, prepared or printed 
solely with a view of conferring a favor upon the read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but because the owner 
has a sense of their artistic as well as their commercial 
value. He desires to acquaint possible customers with 
the two principal characteristics of the different kinds 
of timber at the same time. The long straight bodied 
pine trees shown on page 19 make good flooring, tim- 
bers, car material or yard stock of any character. It 
is probable that this is the idea which the Gilchrist- 
Fordney Lumber Company desired to convey, but that 
does not rob the views of their artistic value nor the 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of an opportunity 
to secure copies gratis. The undertaking is so unusual 
as to merit consideration, not only at the hands of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose artists photographed, 
colored, etched, engraved and printed these pictures, 
but of the readers of this paper for whose benefit this 
was done. 





CONSTITUTIONALITY OF KANSAS DEMURRAGE LAWS SUSTAINED. 


The supreme court of Kansas recently reversed on 
error decisions of the lower courts in that state which 
had declared the demurrage laws passed by the session 
of the legislature in 1905 unconstitutional. The supreme 
court not only sustains the demurrage law as passed in 
the questions brought before it in the case at issue, but 
also declares that the entire law is constitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed the 
supreme court of Texas in a case which to some extent 
resembles that to be carried up from Kansas, and de- 
clared that the law as passed by the Texas. legislature 
was unconstitutional. The railroads intend to carry 
the new ease to the Supreme Court; and the final decision 
in the matter will be looked forward to with interest. 

As it is, the decision of the Kansas supreme court is 
of considerable interest as showing the feeling of most 
of the various state courts on the question of demurrage. 
The law which has just been sustained by the state 
supreme court is in part as follows: 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of any railroad to furnish 
suitable cars to any and all persons without discrimination 
who may apply therefor in good faith for the transporta- 
tion of any and all kinds of freight and to receive and 
transport such freight with all reasonable dispatch etc. 

Section 2. When the owner, manager or shipper of 
freight of any kind shall make application in writing to 
any superintendent, agent or other person in charge of 
transportation -by any railroad company * * * that 
ears are desired on which to ship freight, it shall be the 
duty of such railroad company, trustee or other person in 
charge thereof to supply the number of cars so required 
at the point intended in the application within a reason- 
able time thereafter, not to exceed six days from receipt 
of such .application; if the application be for ten cars or 
less, the same shall be furnished in three days, and if the 


application shall be for thirty "cars or more the railroad: 


company may have ten days in which to set in the cars. 

Section 4. When the cars are applied for under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, if they are not furnished, the 
railw&y company so failing to furnish them shall forfeit to 
the party or parties so applying for them the sum of $1 a 
day for each car failing to be furnished, to be recovered in 
any court of competent jurisdiction, and all actual dam- 
ages that such applicant may sustain. 


Section 5. Such applicant shall at the time of applying 
for such car or cars deposit with the agent of the company 
one-fourth of the freight charges for use of such car or 
cars, unless the said railroad company shall agree to deliver 
said car or cars without such a deposit. 


The section then goes on to provide that the cars must 
be loaded within forty-eight hours after they are re- 
ceived, or the shipper must forfeit $1 a car a day 
to the railroad company furnishing the cars. The re- 
mainder of the law provides. that loaded cars must be 
carried forward at the rate of not less than fifty miles 
a day, except Sundays, and provides for a penalty of 
$5 a day on all carload freight and 5 cents a hundred 
pounds a day on less than carload freight where the 
railroad fails to transport at the rate provided by law. 

The case which has just been decided was known as 
No. 15,173 supreme court of Kansas, with the title of 
W. M. Patterson vs. the Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. The opinion of the court was read by Judge 
Smith. In part it says: 

While the state has the power to make reasonable 
police regulations affecting the operation of railroads 
within the state and which also are engaged in inteér- 
state commerce, the regulations should be only such as 
tend to the efficient and orderly discharge of the duties 
of the railroads to their patrons within the state and 
to the safeguarding of persons and property therein, 
and as impose no considerable burden upon interstate 
commerce. .All the judges of the supreme court con- 
curred in this decision. 

The facts of’ the case were briefly these: W. M. 
Patterson ‘filéd his: claim in the district court of Wood- 
son county and claimed damages against the railroad 
in the-sum of $63.36 for failure to deliver freight cars 
ordered. It* was shown that in ordering the cars Pat- 
terson.had complied with all the provisions of the law, 
having made the application in writing and deposited 
with the agent one-fourth of the amount of the freight. 
At the trial of the case it was claimed by the railroad 


. conipany that the carrying of the freight contemplated 


was interstate commerce and that the statute in question 
was-a burden upon interstate commerce and was, there- 
fore, invalid. Continuing, the decision says: 


The Supreme Court of the United States being the final 





arbiter of what constitutes interstate commerce and having 
the province of determining the bounds at which police 
regulation by the states must stop to avoid impinging upon 
the exclusive power to regulate such commerce which is 
delegated to commerce, we turn to its decisions. 

First, in the case of the Lehigh Valley Railway Company 
vs. Pennsylvania, 145 U. S. 205, it is stated: A state tax 
levied upon transportation receipts upon a railroad where 
the termini of shipments were within the state, although 
the line of transportation was in part through another 
state, was upheld as not a burden upon interstate com- 
merce, only such portions of the receipts being taxed as 
the mileage of transportation within the state bore to the 
entire distance between the termini. 

Second, in Hanley vs. Kansas City Railway Company, 
187 U. 8S. 617, it is held that the state of Arkansas can 
not legally prescribe a rate for a shipment between two 
stations in that state over a line of railroad, the longer 
portion of which is in the Indian Territory. Such ship- 
ment is held to be interstate commerce under the regulation 
of Congress. 

Third, the case of the Houston & Texas Central Railroad 
Company vs. Mayes, 201 U. 8S. 321, is analogous to the 
case at bar. The statute of Texas, the invalidity of which 
is determined in this case, is substantially like our own, 
with two important exceptions. The penalty for failure ‘to 
deliver each car for each day after the expiration of the 
time limited is $25; in our statute the penalty is $1 for 
each car a day. Under the Texas statute the excuses for 
delay are “that the provisions of this law shall not apply 
in any case of strikes or other public calamities.” In ‘the 
Kansas statute they are “that the provisions of this law 
shall not apply in cases of strikes, unavoidable accidents or 
other public calamities.” y 


The decision of the Supreme Court in the Texas case _ 


is then gone into at considerable length by Judge Smith, 
and in concluding he says: 

If, therefore, as said in the opinion of the Mayes case, 
the Texas statute i3 not far from the line of proper police 
regulation, we are justified in concluding that the car serv- 
ice act of 1905 [of Kansas] in question is well within that 
line. 

The order of the district court sustaining the demurrer is 
therefore reversed, and the case is remanded to the lower 
court. 
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CONSUMPTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS BY VARIOUS INDUSTRIES. 


Curcaco, Feb. 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It 
would be interesting for me to~know which industries 
consume our large forest products. Being approached not 
long ago for this information I made the following estimate, 
and while I know that it is not correct I would like to 
have you advise me from your statistics how much I am 
out of the way: 


Percent. 
Bitidina IBGUGEY. <co0 soc cdsrnceccscccccrcevccosecs 35 
Boxes, cooperage and woodenware..........-eseeeeeees 20 
Railroad industry (ties, bridge timbers, cars and poles)..15 
Agricultural implements, including wagons...........+++ 
A Pe rere rere Tre ee 10 
Miscellaneous industries and export.......-eeeseceeeeees 10 


HERMANN PAEPCKE, 
President Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 

No absolute information is available showing the 
quantities of timber used by all classes of consumers. 
The Forest Service in conjunction with the bureau 
of the census in 1906 secired a most complete report 
showing the production of special material used by 
various branches of the trade. These included practic- 
ally everything except fuel, fence posts and timbers 
cut for local use in the building of houses and for 
similar purposes. It is only fair to conclude that the 
reports were as complete in one branch as in another 
and whether or not they represent the entire product in 
the various lines the totals given may be considered to 
stand for relatively the same percentage of output in 
each line. This assumption makes it possible to figure 
on a percentage basis with reasonable surety of reaching 
a fair ¢onclusion. 

In the compilation given herewith an effort has been 
made to reduce the various items reported in number, 
cords, cubie feet, sets and pieces, to board feet, to reach 
a basis of comparison: 


PRODUCTION IN 1906. 


Quantity. Board feet. 
Veneers, log scale........... 326,567,000 380,995,000 
eer err 3,540,516 377,420,166 
Cross ties, number.......... 102,834,042 4,113,361,680 
Palowood, COCGS. .o2cccseess 3,646,693  3,337,453,433 


Wood distillation, cords...... 
T. C. S.—Staves, number.... 


1,195,130 1,091,582,976 
266,490,000 266,490,000 


T. C. S.—Heading, sets...... 17,455,714 34,911,428 
Ss. C: S.—Staves, number..... 1,097,063,000 548,531,500 
S. C. S.—Heading, sets...... 203,088,000 203,088,000 
8. c. 8 eee 330,892,000 33,089,200 
Lumber, board feet..........37,490,067,000 37,490,067,000 
Lath, pieces ...............- 3,802,220,000 720,444,000 
Shingles, pieces ............ 11,885,455,000 1,485,707,125 
Mine timbers, round, cubic 

DS Sandeweasesasatucacs 165,000,000 1,815,000,000 











51,898,141,508 

The quantity of timber that is used for veneers, log 
seale, was increased by one-sixth in order to show 
the approximate quantity of lumber that could have 


been manufactured from the same amount of timber. 

The Forest Service made a detailed report on poles 
bought by the telegraph and telephone companies. This 
statement is given herewith and also the estimated aver- 
age diameter of the poles and the number of feet, board 
measure, exclusive of the slabs they contained: 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE POLES. 
Average Seas 
ee 


LENGTH— Round. Sawed. diameter. . 
(eee 1,862,394 30,158 9inches 135,318,183 
ee 766,473 10,273 10inches 78,606,693 
2 eee 509,519 5,034 llinches 176,943,636 
> oe 233,584 1,485 12inches 45,434,710 ~ 
ee 6 9a ogee 154,905 841 13inches 41,116,944 


377,420,166 


The foregoing computation. is based on the average 
number of cubic feet in timber of a certain diameter 


-and the cubic feet was multiplied by eleven to reduce it 


to board measure. 

Cross ties were figured at forty feet to the tie in order 
to allow for the loss of timber incident to the production 
of hewn ties. Three-fourths of the ties bought in 1906 
were hewn. 

The quantity of timber used in pulpwood and wood 
distillation was reduced to board feet by this process: 
It has been found through careful measurement that a 
stack of wood may be reduced to solid cubic contents by 
multiplying the number of cubic feet in the stack by .7 
for split wood and .6 for small round wood. The factor 
.65 was employed in reducing the pulpwood and that 
used in wood distillation to board feet. 

Tight staves were figured at one foot to the stave, 
heading at two feet to the set. Slack staves were figured 
at one-half a foot to the stave and heading at one foot 
to the set; hoops at one-tenth of a foot to the hoop; 
shingles at 8,000 to the thousand feet of lumber, and 
lath at 5,000 to the thousand feet of lumber. Mine 
timbers were reduced to board feet by multiplying the 
number of cubic feet by 11. 

It will be noted that the foregoing specified drain 
upon the forests aggregated nearly 52,000,000,000 feet. 
Classifying the foregoing products under substantially 
the same headings outlined by the correspondent gives 
the following results: 

Board feet. a. 


Wood Giatitatios 2.0 cccccccccccecs 1,091,582,976 
Vehicles and agricultural imple- 

0 EAN rik SPR ar 1,818,873,000 8.50 
I 03.0106 or0 0 0680's 0 d.b.0'0.0 be 1,895,072,000 3.71 
I I 5c ciuysh a arnt tt sees cite 2,220,000,000 4.28 
Export (round, hewed and sawed 

timber and sawed lumber)....... 2,326,000,000 4.48 
Temporary work and miscellaneous. 3,000,000,000 5.77 
Be eee eae 3,337,453,433 6.42 


Coopenngee Onl PACKOMES... 0.6.0 602040 6,237,279,000 12.01 
Railroad, including ties, poles, car 

RIED. na «80s c.0es cae oe en wana 10,490,782,000 20.21 
EE << occ wics ask teehee aaa 19,481,099,000 37.53 





51,898,141,508 100.00 


Were such items as furniture, vehicles, cooperage, 
railroad and building material figured on a basis of the 
production of sawed lumber the percentage of each 
would be heavily increased. Cooperage and packages 
would aggregate about 15 percent, railroad material 28 
percent and building about 52 percent. It was thought 
well, however, to include all the items the output of 
which could be ascertained with reasonable exactness. 

The classification and distribution of the various 
products have been done in this way: Poles and ties 
were listed as railroad and in addition it was estimated 
that the railroads, street railways and car building com- 
panies used 6,000,000,000 feet of lumber, board measure, 
in the various lines of construction work and repairs. 
Furniture was credited with 25 percent of the hardwood 
output and 20 percent of the veneer product, making the 
total given. Cooperage and packages were credited with 
all the cooperage product, 10 percent of the softwood 
and 25 percent of the hardwood product and the re- 
mainder of the veneer output, making the total 12.01 
percent of the entire product. The export products do 
not include shingles, cooperage, or box shooks, merely 
round, hewed and sawed timbers and sawed lumber. In 
addition to the quantity of round timbers used in the 
mines it was deemed proper to put in one-third as much 
more to take care of the sawed lumber employed for the 
same purpose. Quantities of pulpwood and wood used 
for distillation were given as reported. 

All the remainder, with the exception of 3,000,000,000 
feet used for temporary work, was classified as building 
material. The building total included lath and shingles 
and what was left of the sawed lumber product. In 
other words, it was estimated that the building require- 
ments of the country utilized a little more than 17,000,- 
000,000 feet of the sawed lumber output in addition to 
shingles and lath. This was nearly half of the lumber 
product, but building in the sense the term is employed 
here necessarily must include a good deal of work which 
might be otherwise classified. 

In conclusion it is desired to say that some statisti- 
cian may find fault with the method of classifying the 
items. The divisions given may not be absolute, but 
they are as near as a general knowledge of the various 
uses for lumber suggests. They are submitted for the 
consideration of the correspondent and others interested 
in this big question. 





HOW SAW MILL MACHINERY SUPPLIES ARE PRODUCED AND HANDLED. 


A saw mill and machinery imply synonymous terms. 
No machinery no saw mill. Saw mills and machinery, 
therefore, imply supplies and repairs. The invasion of 
remote forests for the conversion of standing timber 


into sawed product necessitates expense, and delay, 
which also means expense, in the installing and running 
of mills. There never was a saw mill that was in 


operation for any length of time that did not need re- 
placements and repairs. If machine shops and supply 
houses are distant from the mill hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of miles the time spent in procuring parts 
and appliances is an important matter, involving much 
annoying delay and expense. When lumbermen of the 
north began to go south or to the Pacific coast to manu- 
facture lumber they encountered the difficulty of distance 
from their machine and supply houses. They were meas- 
urably r-lieved when enterprising machine and supply 
men begen to locate such facilities in the regions of their 
operations, 

In this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a 
12-page illustrated description of a saw mill machin- 
ery supply establishment, situated in the heart of the 
lumber producing region of the southwest, which has 
been a boon to mill operators in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and contiguous territory, because it is easily with- 
in reach of the mills of the section included in those 
states and precludes the necessity of always sending 
to Chicago, St. Louis or more distant supply points. 
Moreover, it is in touch with the necessities of mill 
operators throughout the southwest and is equipped 
with intimate knowledge of what the mills of the sec- 
tion need in the way of equipment and supplies. Ref- 
erence is made to the Henderson Iron Works & Supply 
Company, of Shreveport, La. 

When W. K. Henderson, senior member of the con- 
cern, initiated the enterprise which has grown to such 
importance in the southwest his only object was to have 
a shop, at Jefferson, Tex., in which he could repair 
ironwork in connection with his own saw mill business. 
In process of time he added mill supplies to his stock 
in trade and performed millwork service for others. 
Among other things he produced a lumber ‘‘buggy,’’ 
which gained favor with millmen and added to his busi- 
ness to an appreciable degree. Before removal of the 
works to Shreveport the establishment developed into 
the Henderson Iron Works and the building of a com- 
plete saw mill was accomplished. By this time the 
Hendersons, father and son, had discovered that it was 
within their possibilities to build up an important saw 
mill manufacturing and supply business, and that 
Shreveport would be a good location for such an under- 
taking because of its central location in the lumber pro- 
ducing region of the southwest and the transportation 
advantages which could be secured at that point. 

In the new location the enterprise grew and prospered, 
the extent and admirable features of which are graph- 


ically portrayed and illustrated in the extended expo- 
sition in this issue referred to. 

At a glance the most obvious features of the genesis 
and development of the Henderson Iron Works & Mill 
Supply Company’s business are that it began in a small 
way, for the immediate advantage of the man who 
started it as an auxiliary in running a saw mill. It 
grew because there was a demand for saw mill ma- 


chinery and supplies in a region where such outfittings 
were a necessity and had to be brought in from distant 
northern points. It was pushed to success because the 
right sort of men were back of the undertaking and 
were wise enough to recognize its possibilities and had 
the ability and energy to take advantage of them. The 
growth of the business has been rapid from the time 
the small works were started at Jefferson, Tex., in 1892, 





AN APPRECIATION FROM A PROMINENT LUMBERMAN. 
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Ki Fouts; Jan. 23, 1908. 


Editor American Lumberman, 


Chicago, Ills. 


Dear Sir: 


Volume [I of the History of the Lumber Industry of 
America came to hand this morning. A cursory inspection of its 
contents would indicate that it is a book of valuable information 
and its beautiful appearance will secure for it a place beside 
its predecessor on my library shelves to be read in my leisure 


moments. 


Thanking you for your kindness and with many good wishes, 


I am 


Yours very truly, 
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and especially since their relocation at Shreveport in 
1896. It is the only establishment of the kind so far 
southwest, and being thus located it has the advantage 
of direct communication and a comparatively short 
range with the yellow pine, cypress and hardwood mills 
of the territory west of the Mississippi river. Thus, 
mill operators can procure anything wanted in the saw 
mill supply line in a comparatively short time. Besides 
the method pursued by the Henderson Iron Works & 
Mill Supply Company conduces to promptness in filling 
orders. 

It is called an ‘‘ All Night’’ establishment, because it 
does business twenty-four hours in the day. There 
always are responsible men about the works to attend 
to sudden and imperative calls from the saw mills, None 
is required to wait on the dilatory pleasure of principals 
or subordinates. Every responsible man about the prem- 
ises is required to attend to the calls of customers, 
either personal or by mail, telegraph or telephone, with 





precision and dispatch. Close observance of promptness 
and diligence in attending to the calls of customers are 
strictly enjoined on every man about the works. These 
features have made the business popular among saw mill 
men throughout the southwest. 

The supply feature of the business includes shafting 
in stock lengths from five-eighths to six inches in diam- 
eter, machine bolts of all sizes, 300 circular saws of all 
sizes up to.sixty inches, wire rope, blowers, pumps of 
all sizes up to 10x6x10, link belting, conveyor and 
loading chains, babbit metal, with a brand of the com- 
pany’s own, cant hooks, pike poles, lumber carriers, 
skidding» tongs, blacksmiths’ coal up to 5-car quantities, 
iron and composition roofing, waste and lath yarn in car- 
load lots and galvanized iron sheets for stacks and blow- 
piping and other things necessary for the building and 
repairing of saw mills and planing mills. 

This day and night vigilance for the benefit of the 
millmen is a special feature of the Henderson works. 





It is a great convenience in the case of breakdowns, 
fires or other happenings that require quick action to 
avert delay or loss in replacements and repairs. 

Never before has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN been able 
to present to its readers so accurate a description of a 
machinery or supply institution. This probably is the 
first attempt ever made by a lumber newspaper to show 
in detail just how machinery supplies are manufactured 
and handled, The special machinery required to produce 
other kinds of mechanism, in part or in their entirety, 
will serve to remind saw mill operators that they are not 
the only ones who have to contend with the vagaries of 
mechanical devices. A machine which produces another 
machine is more complicated and more cumbersome than 
that which is turned out. More weight and more strength 
are required to work in iron than in wood and from the 
illustrations and text given the lumber trade is given an 
opportunity to become acquainted with this feature of 
the work. 





PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE AS REFLECTED BY THE HARDWOOD LUMBER TRADE. 


It would seem as though the capacity of the factories 
of the country were greater than is required to supply 
the demand for their various products. The history of 
every important industry shows lean and fat years. 
The volume of business in the separate lines is not deter- 
mined absolutely by the state of the general trade. 
lor instance, the furniture trade may be quiet while 
the packing box industry is on the boom. Fluctuations 
in trade are termed variously ‘‘over production’’ and 
‘under consumption,’’ preference or disposition deter- 
mining which is employed. This state of affairs is par- 
ticularly true of the lumber business in normal times. 
One year the demand for soft woods or building mate- 
rial may be exceptionally great while hardwood stocks 
accumulate. The following year the condition of the 
two branches of the lumber business may be entirely 
reversed. Then come the extraordinary periods such as 
the country is now experiencing. 

To insure the solvency of the business institutions of 
the country, not in any particular line but in all lines, 
it is necessary to stimulate trade, so that an outlet 
may be available. Otherwise there is an accumulation 
which shortly results in the financial embarrassment of 
the operators. If trade be not stimulated then it is 
incumbent upon those who control affairs to adopt the 
other course, an heroic one, it is true, but necessary 
nevertheless; that is, to restrict production. There is 
nothing new or alarming; nothing that partakes of 
illegality or fraud in meeting conditions over which the 
individual operator has no control. It has been the 


controlling principle for all time. The laws of com- 
merce are such that an unusually high profit results in 
attracting capital to a certain line of trade, and such 
a profit can be secured only when demand is excessive, 
when production is below the requirements, or in the 
development of some new line of trade. 

What hereinbefore has been said applies peculiarly to 
the lumber trade of the country at this time; to the 
hardwood manufacturers as well as to the pine, hemlock 
and fir producers. The hardwood trade of the country 
probably is in better shape than any other branch, with 
the exception of the white pine manufacturers of the 
Great Lakes region. Stocks in October when the depres- 
sion struck the country were extremely low. Hardwood 
lumber manufacturers had one of the best years in their 
history in 1907. There was a demand sufficient to absorb 
practically every foot of stock in condition to market up 
to October 1. Many operators were bending every energy 
to increase their output or to operate their mills to the 
full capacity in order to supply the demands made upon 
them. As a result of the decrease in orders received 
during ‘the last six months there has been an accumula- 
tion at the mills which has brought the stocks up to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of normal. Many of 
the saw mills which have been running almost contin- 
uously since November last would have been closed had 
their owners not been literally forced to cut into lumber 
the timber which already had been felled. To leave 
this timber on the skidways or in the woods would have 
been an economic as well as a financial loss to the indus- 


try and the country at large. While the mills have 
been running more or less steadily in order to cut up 
this timber, woods work on the part of the experienced, 
representative manufacturers has practically ceased. 
There is nothing in the present situation to warrant 
a resumption of work on the same scale as during the 
fore part of 1907. A record of the shipments compiled 
by the secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States shows the movement in 
January of this year to have been 50 percent below that 
of January, 1907, with only a moderate increase re- 
ported for February, which advance information indi- 
cates will be about 55 percent of that of February, 
1907. December business was approximately 60 percent 
of that of December, 1906. In other words, hardwood 
lumber users of the country are buying something like 
50 percent as much lumber as they did a year ago, not 
in hardwoods only but in softwoods as well. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon lumbermen to arrange their affairs 
in such manner as to make their operations conform to 
the needs of buyers and not assume that all that is 
necessary is to manufacture the lumber and put the 
matter of its distribution up to the sales department. 
Owing to the condition of stocks when the gale struck, 
the quick recognition of its portent and the measures 
adopted to face the situation the hardwood trade is in 
good shape today and the products are bringing prices 
which net the operators more profit and more sétisfac- 
tion than if they endeavored and were successfully 
placing a larger quantity of lumber at-lower prices. 





TREND OF THE YELLOW PINE TRADE AS SHOWN BY THE JANUARY REPORTS. 


A fair increase in the shipments of yellow pine is 
shown when the reports from 302 mills for January of 
this year are compared with the totals reported by 313 
mills for December, 1907.. The shipments for the two 
months were 208,789,682 feet and 155,167,684 feet re- 
spectively. The output during January was 167,973,645 
feet for the 302 mills against a production by 313 mills 
in December of 153,951,313 feet. There was a small 
gain, 14,000,000 feet, in the quantity, and a decrease 
in the number of mills reporting, making the average 
cut of each mill heavier by 64,357 feet. 

When the business for January of this year is con- 
trasted with that of the same month in 1905, 1906 and 
1907 a remarkable showing is made. The shipments in 
January of this year were equivalent to 73.6 percent of 
the January, 1907, shipments; 50.3 percent of the Janu- 
iry, 1906, shipments, and 56.1. percent of the Janu- 
ary, 1905, shipments. Bearing these percentages in mind 
it is well to give in connection. therewith the relative 
productions for the same month. The output in Janu- 
ary, 1908, was 55.1 percent of the cut in January, 1907; 
43.7 percent of the cut in January, 1906, and 46 percent 
of the eut in January, 1905. In other words, the output 
has been less than 50 percent, and shipments about 55 
percent of normal on an average. The quantity of yel- 
low pine shipped in January, 1907, was light, owing to 


the inability of the operators to secure cars in which 
to load out the stock for which they had orders on their 
books. The car supply was inadequate during the time 
the mills could secure the trade and became equal to 
or in excess of the demand only at times when the mills 
were unable to load the empties available. 

The reports from 302 mills show shipments to have 
been 97,476,506 feet below the quantity shipped by 327 
mills in January, 1 1907. This is a reduction of 31.8 
percent, or figured on a different basis the total ship- 
ments in January, this yéar, were equivalent to 68.2 per- 
cent of the quantity shipped in January, 1907. This 
reduction shows to what extent operators have adopted 
the only means of self-preservation available, that is, 
closing their mills. The cut of the 302 mills in January, 
this year, was 161,917,308 feet below the output re- 
ported by 327 mills in: January, 1907, a decrease of 
49 percent. In other words, the output was substan- 
tially only one-half as great as for the same month last 
year. Furthermore, in contrast with an increase of 
nearly 24,000,000 feet in stocks in January, 1907, was 
a decrease of nearly 41,000,000 feet. The net result 
of the operations during the first month of 1907 was to 
add to the stocks on hand; the net result of the January 
operations was to cut into the supply to the extent of 
40,000,000 feet, which is equivalent to a little more 


than the average production of seventy-three plants. 

The detailed statement showing the distribution of 
yellow pine products indicates an increase in the ship- 
ments to Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The gain in Iowa was nearly 50 percent; the gain in 
Michigan about 20 percent; in Minnesota over 100 per- 
cent, and in Wisconsin very light—about 10 percent. 
These states in effect represent the frontier beyond 
which yellow pine is not sold in large quantities. In 
Indiana, [llinois, Missouri and Kansas the yellow pine 
manufacturers placed about 40 percent of their total 
shipments. The volume of business with these states 
was but little below that of January, 1904. Kansas 
showed a loss of only a few hundred thousand feet; 
Illinois about 7,000,000 feet; Indiana about 900,000 feet; 
Ohio about 4,000,000 and Missouri about 8,000,000 feet. 

The buying on the part of the Texas dealers was the 
lightest that has been recorded for years. Shipménts 
were less than 16,000,000 feet as compared with over 
50,000,000 feet in January, 1907. The export demand 
also showed a slight decrease, but shipments by vessel 
to domestic ports a heavy gain. This business was light. 
Local consumption in the manufacturing states was below 
that of last year, although holding up fairly well. 

A detailed report for January, this year, with com- 
parative totals for January, 1907, is given herewith: 





REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR JANUARY, 1908. 





























Missouri and Georgia Shipments, 
STATES— Oklahoma. Arkansas. Teras. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. and Florida. oe January, ey 
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Kighty-five mills reported average 


cut for January of 133,940,777 feet. Actual cut 72,945,743 feet. Cut belowaverage 60,995,034 feet. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL DOCUMENT WORTHY OF COMMEMORATION. 


The address of President Merrill, of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, delivered at the Tacoma 
convention last week, is an exceptional document. It is 
hardly expected that an association president, who very 
frequently is in touch with the working affairs of his as- 
sociation to a comparatively minor degree, would present 
more than a stereotyped review of the association year 
in his annual address of the preceding year, equaling it 
in the excellence of his verbiage, and conveying no more 
than has been said before, everyone is satisfied. This, 
of course, does not apply on all occasions and President 
Merrill has excepted himself to the majority of presi- 
dents. His Tacoma address must have awakened interest 
in his auditors and it is one of those things which loses 
little in being reduced to type; therefore, its value could 
not depend upon the amount of oratory involved in its 
delivery. The whole address is worthy of the time neces- 
sary for a eareful reading, but particularly are those 
portions under the heads ‘‘The Primary Association 
Principle,’’ ‘‘ Wrong Conceptions of Association Work,’’ 
‘No Restraint on Legitimate Competition’’ and ‘‘ Pos- 
sibilities of the Association’’ most important. 


A warning is issued against those ideas, which, as 
President Merrill says, are prevalent in some quarters, 
to the effect that an association is intended to support 
its membership without individual effort; that it should 
help its members to kill competition of a fair, clean 
variety; that it in any way can or should aid its mem- 
ber in interfering with the rights of his fellow trades- 
man who is not an association man; that it will aid the 
retailer in crushing out troublesome competition which 
he has brought upon himself by unwholesome practices; 
or that it may aid in or effect the fixing of prices or 
market values. 

One of the great ideas which have been developed in 
recent association annals is contained in this sentence: 
‘*An association is a two edged sword; a _ powerful 
weapon in our hands for right purposes and equally as 
powerful for our own destruction if misused.’’ 

This address is worthy of broad dissemination, not 
only among Jumbermen for the warning and encourage- 
ment they may derive, but also among the ‘laymen who 
have in many instances become imbued with the idea that 
a trade association of any kind is an organization with 


but one purpose, namely, the throttling of competition, 
fair or unfair, and the fixing of prices. There are those 
among the great mass of the people who believe these 
things and there are those among the trade who complain 
because the associations can not do these things. To 
such a careful reading of this address, particularly that 
part of it entitled ‘‘ Possibilities of the Association,’’ 
will bring new light. 

The retail lumberman who says that membership in an 
association would not avail him anything will have hard 
effort to overcome the arguments brought to bear by 
President Merrill. The laymen will see also that an 
association can be conducted upon broad, clean lines for 
the benefit not only of the trade but of the public. 

In conclusion reference may well be made to what 
President Merrill calls ‘‘the mighty work we have done 
and are doing as an educational institution.’’ This 
embodies the most important phase of association life, 
and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, lest it 
lose sight of the importance of this part of its work, will 
make no error in taking some portions of this annual 
address as a part of its ‘‘unwritten law.’’ 





THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF HICKORY AND MAPLE AXLES. 


In a series of tests of the strength of vehicle woods 
undertaken at a laboratory of the Forest Service the 
relative strength of hickory and maple axles, used for 
heavy wagons, was one of the objects sought. The 
material consisted of forty-eight axles of the common 
farm wagon design, twenty-four of each species of wood. 
Three styles of axles were subjected to tests, namely, 
thimble skein, thimble skein trussed and long sleeve 
skein trussed. The axles selected were as near uniform 
as possible in respeet to quality of wood and were of 
average seasoned stock. 

The axles were mounted on two I-beams, which rested 
on a platform of a testing machine. Loads were applied 
by the testing machine at the two hounds by means of 
a straining beam attached to the movable head of the 
machine. Heavy car springs were placed between the 

beams and the platform of the testing machine, so 
as to make the load follow the axles after the failure 
should occur, to reproduce the continued gravity action 
that would occur under failure conditions. Rollers were 


used under all bearing plates in order to insure freedom 
in horizontal movement at the bearing points. The load 
was applied continuously until the maximum load was 
passed. 

An adjusted set of results was calculated because the 
maple axles had a slightly larger cross section than those 
of hickory. In the table showing results the maximum 
load in the maple axles was reduced so as to give the 
load that would be supported by maple axles the same 
section as the hickory axles. In all three sets the maxi- 
mum load carried by the maple axles was slightly 
greater than that carried by hickory axles in the case 
of the thimble skein and the thimble skein trussed axles, 
and approximately the same in the case of the long 
sleeved skein trussed axles. It was noticed that the 
strength values were more constant in the hickory than 
in the maple axles, which indicated a greater variation 
in the maple stock. 

The amount of bending or deflection at maximum load 
was greater in the hickory than in the maple axles in 


all three sets, showing the greater toughness of hickory. 
The hickory axles were able to stand a greater shock 
than those of maple, as shown by the greater wheel drop 
values. The load supported after failure at the maxi- 
mum was also much larger in the case of. the hickory 
axles. When bending was continued beyond the maxi- 
mum load the maple axles had little strength left in 
them to support a load. The hickory axles, on the con 
trary, carried a large percent of their maximum load 
when subjected to the same conditions. 

The results of the tests simply substantiated the ex- 
perience of all practical users of hickory and maple in 
any way when strength is involved; the maple is less 
tough and ‘‘springy’’ than hickory, as all know who 
have had practical experience with both woods. The 
common user, without technical knowledge, or labora- 
tory tests, knows that where bending strength is desired 
hickory is the most dependable wood. But it is well 
enough to have a scientific test of the exact relation 
ketween the resilient quality of the two woods. 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS AS REFLECTED IN THE LUMBERMAN’S ANNUAL STATISTICS. 


In this time of business depression it is gratifying 


to be able to present to the hardwood industry of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota a report which 
mtains in it much that is reassuring, the most im- 


tant fact being that while the hardwood lumber prod- 

of those three states during 1907 was the largest 

er thus reported, though possibly not as large, in 

fact, as the eut of 1899, the stocks on hand at the 
se of the year were light, showing an appreciable 

lecrease from the figures reported a year previous, not- 
ithstanding the number of mills reporting was much 
rger. While the reported cut showed an increase of 


61,709,000 feet, the stocks on hand showed a decrease 
of 897,200 feet as the result of the year’s operations. 
It would be misleading to lay too great stress upon 


the comparisons as to quantities between this report and 
those that have preeeded it. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an not compel manufacturers to make reports regarding 
their operations; it can request and urge and plead, 
but there its power ends. Consequently, the reports 
ury considerably in number from year to year accord- 
ing, apparently, to the humor of the trade. 

Back in 1902, 711 mills reported their hardwood pro- 
luetion for the previous year to the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, while as to the product of 1906 only 512 reported. 
The result of the present canvass makes possible a sum- 
mary of the output and stocks on hand for 832 mills. 
Since most of the important mills have always reported, 
this greater number means the inclusion of more than 

mills which, undoubtedly, average much smaller in 
their output and stocks on hand than those reporting for 
1906. Therefore the comparisons of the actual figures 
are not entirely reliable. It is evident enough that 
if only the 512 mills which reported a year ago had 
responded to requests this winter the reported product 
for 1907 would have been below that for 1906, but, on 
he other hand, the stock on hand would have shown 
a similar decrease. 

Regardless of the number of mills reporting and their 
character, it may safely be assumed that the proportion 
between the cut of the year and the stock at the close 
f the year is reliable and may safely be compared for 
the series of years. In that view of the matter we find 
that stocks were relatively lighter on January 1, 1908, 
than at any similar date since 1903. In the last named 
year the mills came to the end of the season with stocks 
equivalent to 34.2 percent of their product. At the close 
of 1904 the stock was 37.6 percent of the cut; for 1905, 
36.2 percent; for 1906, 37.9 percent, while on January 1, 
last, the stock at the mills was but 34.7 percent of the 
cut of 1907; showing that the movement had been large 
in proportion to the cut, having not only been equal 
to the output, but so much in excess of it as to have 

‘awn on the heldover supplies. 

For convenience of our readers we present the follow- 
ing short table showing this relationship between the cut 
of the year and stock on hand at its end, from 1900 
to 1907, both inclusive: 


+ 





No. Percent 
YEAR— mills. Cut. Stocks. on hand. 
., ae ; 1,105,661,000 386,741,000 34.7 
eer 1,043,952,000 395,713,000 37.9 
a ee 1,039,796,000 376,951,000 36.2 
Se 1,044,025,000 27.6 
CO ae 799,734,000 34.2 
3902... 2. ie rf 24.6 
| A 90, 422,376,000 53. 
BS 4.20 58s 939,912,000 265,993,000 28.3 


In connection with the above table may properly be 
given another, showing the average output and stock 
of the mills reporting. This table is of value, not only 
in connection with the former, but as indicating some- 
what as to the developments of the business during the 
last year. This table is as follows: 


Average 
cut. 
1,328,919 
2,038,266 
1,880,282 


Average 





413,238 
594,059 
442,584 

It will be seen that the average mill output for 1907 
was but 65 percent of the average for the previous year, 
which was the largest previously of record. In the mat- 
ter of stocks the average a mill was only 60 percent 
of that on hand at the end of 1906. The average cut 
reported is the smallest since 1902 and the stock the 
smallest since the same year. At first glance it would 
seem that these averages were determined by the num- 
ber of mills reporting, the larger number including many 
small mills. This, no doubt, is in part true, as stated 
at the beginning, but it also indicates something as to 
changes in conditions, both as to manufacture and 
market. 

The cut of 1906 was large because there had been 
going on for some time a process of consolidation of 
timber resources, which had more than offset the attrac- 
tiveness of the business because of the large demand and 
high markets which had for some time prevailed. But 
by 1907 a good many small operators had been attracted 
into the business who secured timber from farmers and 
from lands partially cut over, or who went into the open 
market for their hardwood logs. Most of these new oper- 
ations were small. On the other hand, many of the 
larger operators had been compelled to reduce their 
cut because of lack of supplies. The result was a large 
output of hardwoods in the three states but a low aver- 
age for each mill. The market throughout the year was 
evidently an active one. 

The increase in cut was not uniformly distributed 
throughout the various portions of the territory con- 
cerned. For convenience it is divided into three principal 
districts. The central one is called the ‘‘Chicago dis- 
trict’’ in the summary tables, which will be found on 
another page. This includes the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan and such Michigan points of lumber origin as 





Muskegon, Ludington, Manistee, Cheboygan, Menomi- 


nee, Escanaba, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie and all 
the numerous producing points in the territory thus 
briefly outlined. This district, so far as reports received 
are concerned, increased its output slightly in 1907, as 
compared with the previous year. The decreases wer 
found at the mills on the east coast of Lake Michigan. 
On the other hand, the mills in the Green bay shore dis 
trict showed a relatively large increase, while the upper 
peninsula also made a small gain. 

In the territory west of this district, including nearly 
all of Wisconsin and all of Minnesota, there was reported 
a cut of 446,047,000 feet, which was larger by 37,145,000 
feet than that of 1906. The chief increases were in the 
St. Croix valley and the Duluth district, along the Wis 
consin Central and the ‘‘Soo’’ lines and in the Wisconsin 
valley, while decreases were shown in the Chippewa val 
ley, on the Omaha lines and the Ashland division of the 
Chicago & North-Western railway. The last named dis- 
trict showed the largest actual decrease. In Michigan 
there were increases on the Grand Rapids & Indiana road 
and in the Saginaw valley, but decreases almost every- 
where else. 

Stocks on hand January 1, 1908, showed a decrease 
of 8,972,000 feet, as compared with the year previous. 
The percentage, however, is so small that it may almost 
be ignored. Principal decreases correspond with the de- 
creased productions. The heaviest losers in stock were 
the Ashland branch of the North-Western line and the 
northern peninsula of Michigan district. : 

Examining the table on another page, which shows 
the production of the various woods, we find that the 
only wood specifically reported which showed a decrease: 
output was oak, which reported a cut for 1907 about 12 
percent lighter than that of 1906. All the others showed 
increases ranging from 6.5 percent to 36 percent. Mapl 
increased 6.5 percent, basswood about 10 percent, birch 
25 percent, elm 10 percent, beech 11 percent and ash 
26 percent. One column in the table is headed ‘‘ Mixed 
Hardwoods.’’ This includes species not specifically 
reported and the named woods which were not separate: 
in some reports. There was a decrease in the quantities 
thus reported of about 24 percent. 


Oak is no longer an important factor in the hardwood 
output of the northern states under consideration, and 
so no particular consideration of it is called for. The 
maple cut increased largely, advancing from 395,000,000 
feet in 1906 to over 420,000,000 feet last year. This 
heavy increase in output did not result in a proportion 
ate increase in mill stocks. Those on hand January ], 
1907, amounted to 149,000,000 feet, and a year later 
were only 154,000,000 feet. Though it has generally 
been supposed that the cut of basswood has been-falling 
off the reports do not bear out that assumption, as 
there is an increase from 150,000,000 to 160,000,000 
feet, with an increase in stocks of about the same pro 
portion. 

The cut of birch for 1906 was reported at 149,000,000 
feet and for 1907 186,000,000 feet, while stocks in- 
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The cut 


creased from 76,000,000 to, 85,000,000 feet. 
of elm increased slightly, while stocks decreased. The 
ash output is small, but it increased from 25,000,000 to 
34,000,000 feet. 

The general situation in the hardwood business of the 


three northern states is strong, as it is the country over. 
There has been, because of the declining supplies of 
timber, an automatic adjustment of output to demand, 
which has served to maintain values at almost their 
former point, even during the business stress which has 


prevailed for the last four months. The only exception 
among the northern hardwoods is birch. Its depressed 
condition is partly accounted for by the heavy in- 
crease in output, though its utility for varied purposes 
should have served to maintain better prices. 





THEORY, METHODS AND RESULTS OF LUMBERMAN ADVERTISING. 


Advertising of the sort which appears in the columns 
of this paper is designed to sell goods to lumbermen. 
The man who has for sale lumber in any of its forms, 
saw mill or planing mill machinery, insurance, supplies 
or his services, announces the fact in the paper which 
preéminently reaches the lumber trade. 

The results to be expected vary in kind, according to 
the character of the business and the article that is 
offered. 

To a certain extent and in some lines advertising may, 
and does, sell goods direct—the reader simply says 
‘‘please ship so and so according to your advertisement 
in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’’—but 
in the majority of cases this is not the purpose or 
result of advertising. The advertisement is not always 
a salesman, though a most valuable aid to the salesman. 

No one sits down and writes to the manufacturer of 
saw mill machinery, ‘‘I noticed your advertisement in 
the LUMBERMAN and you will please ship me at your 
earliest convenience one complete saw mill with a capa- 
city of 125,000 feet a day of yellow pine.’’ Neither 


does’ he ordinarily say, ‘‘ please ship me at once $100,000 
of bonds of the X-Y-Z Lumber Company and bill the 
same at your usual terms.’’ Most business of the sort 
done by the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, es- 
pecially in the larger lumber lines and machinery, is a 
matter of special negotiation. 

What the advertisement does is to put the vendor in 
communication with his prospective customer. It brings 
together the man who wishes to buy and the man who 
has to sell. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of prosperous 
businesses are now in existence that were built up 
chiefly, so far as promotion and the selling departments 
are concerned, by advertising in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. 

Further than this, however, an advertisement in this 
paper, as in other lines in a good trade paper, is an 
introduction to an especially selected clientele. The 
introduction is a valuable one because the reader knows 
that the advertisement would not appear in the paper 
unless the advertiser was of good repute and that the 
publisher had reason to believe he was responsible. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not getirantee its 
advertisers in every particular and for’ ali time, but 
for its own protection and in behalf of: its readers it 
uses every reasonable precaution. Before it will insert 
an advertisement it is reasonably satisfied that the ad- 
vertiser is of good repute, is legitimately in a legitimate 
business, and is able to meet his obligations and to 
fulfill his contracts. The readers of the paper know 
that this has been the policy of the paper since its incep- 
tion thirty-five years ago, and so such an introduction is 
of value—it is prima facie evidence of the good com- 
mercial standing of the advertiser. 

With such an introduction it is much easier to sell 
goods than without it, particularly where the parties are 
strangers. When a salesman approaches a buyer who 
has never heard of him his reception is likely to be 
indifferent; but if the buyer says, ‘‘Ah yes! I have 
seen your advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ 
the battle is half won. 

It is an introduction by a mutual friend, who vouches 
for the character of each to the other. 





LUMBERMEN SEEK WITHDRAWAL OF AN OBJECTIONABLE RULE. 


Manufacturers and wholesale lumber dealers through- 
out the country continue to make complaints concern- 
ing the reconsignment rules in force on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and other roads traversing the southern pine and 
hardwood sections of the state. In a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN these rules were printed in full. 
The reconsignment charges in force are onerous to the 
lumber companies, inasmuch as they make it necessary 
to pay $3 for every car reconsigned. The manager of 
one large Chicago company stated this week that this 
reconsignment charge of $3 a car would amount, in the 
case of his concern, to about $30,000 a year; added to 
this amount would, he said, be the difference in freight 
charges which under existing rules it is necessary for 
them to pay. Under rule 11 in the most recent tariff 
supplements of the Lllinois Central, and it is stated that 
the same rule appears in the various tariffs of other 
railroad companies under a different number, the rate 
to the point to which the car is originally consigned is 
to be considered the minimum rate to the point to which 
the ear is finally consigned. A rule of this kind, lum- 
ber shippers hold, will not only work a serious detri- 
ment to their business, but, at the same time, cause 
them a serious financial loss. In other words, it would 
be practically impossible for them to reconsign cars 
when necessary to sell lumber at the rates originally 
quoted on the shipments. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week gives a number of instances showing the loss 
to the shipper on reconsigned cars of lumber from points 


on the Illinois Central and Gulf & Ship Island railroads. 
Taking, for instance, the rate from Brookhaven and Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., to Buffalo: The rate to Buffalo from 
these points would be 31 cents; it might be possible 
after leaving East St. Louis or Cairo or some other 
Ohio river gateway to reconsign this car to Chicago; 
the rate to Chicago from Brookhaven and Hattiesburg 
is but 24 cents, but under this arbitrary rule made by 
the railroad companies it would be necessary to pay the 
3l-cent rate from the originating point of the shipment 
of lumber to Chicago; the same thing would be true in 
shipments to Pittsburg, New York and Boston. When 
a ear was reconsigned and sent to Chicago it would be 
necessary to pay the Pittsburg rate of 31 cents, the New 
York rate of 33 cents and the Boston rate of 37 cents, 
in addition to the reconsignment charge of $3 a ear. 

This question will be taken up at considerable length 
at the next meeting of the Chicago wholesalers, and an 
effort will be made to have the railroads change this 
ruling so that after the original reconsignment charge 
of $3 is made the prevailing rate will be the through 
rate from the originating point to the point to which 
the lumber is reconsigned. 

The general feeling among lumbermen everywhere is 
that the rules compelling them to pay reconsigning 
charge on every car the destination of which is changed, 
and also as a minimum rate the rate to the point to 
which the car was originally consigned, are unequitable 
and unfair. They feel that in making this charge the 


railroads are not only making them pay twice for the 
same service, but, at the same time, are forcing them to 
pay for service which they have not rendered. When 
the reconsigning charge was originally made it was sup- 
posed to be put on to cover all expenses in reconsign- 
ing, and the lumbermen had absolutely no idea that any 
additional charge was to be made when they consented 
to the original reconsignment charge of $3 a car. Most 
of them say they would be willing to pay $4 or $5 a 
car as a straight reconsignment charge if the expenses 
of the service justified it, but they seriously object to 
paying the additional freight rates on cars whose desti- 
nation has been changed, as it not only causes confusion 
in their offices, but also brings about a considerable 
money loss. 

The Mobile & Ohio railroad, as stated two weeks ago, 
took this view of the matter and has abrogated the 
ruling. A number of other roads, including the Lllinois 
Central, are still enforcing it. 

Inasmuch as the rule appears in the tariffs which 
have been approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the lumber interests have practically no redress 
unless they call on the commission for the abrogation 
of the rule, or else reach a satisfactory agreement with 
the railroads whereby the objectionable rule shall be 
withdrawn. This latter procedure will first be adopted 
by the local dealers and wholesalers, and if the railroads 
still insist on enforcement of the rule other steps will 
be taken. 





MAGNITUDE OF THIS PAPER’S STATISTICAL WORK—FIRST FIGURES FOR 1907. 


Beginning with this issue and continuing until the 
work shall have been completed, the American LuM- 
BERMAN will publish statements from lumber manufac- 
turers in all parts of the country, showing the quality 
of each kind of lumber produced in 1907. The com- 
pilations given will cover in detail the great work which 
this paper has undertaken, and which it has carried on 
in the past. 
has attempted to gather information on the same stu- 
pendous seale. The mailing list of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN includes the names of approximately 30,000 


No other publication in the world ever 


individuals, firms and corporations listed as manufac- 
turers, 

Notwithstanding the recognized importance of this 
work and its value to the trade at large, responses to the 
requests for information made by the AMERICAN LuM- 
sERMAN are not as complete nor are they as promptly 
given as could be desired. In the sections in which this 
information has been gathered for many years the trade 
has been educated and is more quick to respond. In 
other districts, however, the requests are mislaid, neg- 
lected or ignored, necessitating reminders from time to 
time, which multiplies labor and instead of 30,000 let- 
ters bearing 2-cent stamps and inclosing a 1-cent postal, 
it is necessary to solicit some of the trade four or five 
times before a response is received. This means approx- 
imately 50,000 letters and the work of checking up tha 
milling lists.from day to day and keeping after the de- 
linquents is of itself a gigantic task. 

The compilation of the returns is fairly simple but 
involves a tremendous amount of clerical labor. For in- 
stance, to say that the cut of northern pine shows a de- 
crease of 23.5 percent is to give in brief form the out- 
come of all investigation, tabulation and computation 
incident to making up a total of the cut for one year and 


comparing it with the production of the previous year. 

A tremendous decrease is shown in the production 
of northern pine lumber in 1907. The reported cut was 
2,519,086,000 feet. In 1906 a production of 3,292,678,- 
000 feet was shown. This information, coupled with a 
statement of stocks on hand at the end of the year and 
stocks carried over from 1906, enables the reader to con- 
trast the trade of 1907 with that of any previous year. 
Furthermore it affords means for a comparison vf the 
sales and with reasonable accuracy of the consumption 
of northern pine lumber for any year since 1873, when 
the work was first undertaken. 

For thirty-five years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
carried on this work without assistance. It represents a 
feature of this paper’s work which has proved to be in- 
valuable in the past and the value of which has been 
tremendously increased, as the field has been widened 
until now it takes in all lumber manufacturing districts 
in the country. 

By reason of having ventured into new fields some of 
the returns in a measure will stand upon their own foot- 
ing, because the totals secured by former canvasses do 
not include a sufficient portion of the trade to form a 
reasonable basis for comparison. 

A useful innovation in this year’s figures consists in 
stating after the name of the mill its daily capacity and 
the length of time operated during the year in months or 
days. Thus 25M 8mo would indicate that the mill has 
a daily eapacity of 25,000 feet and that it operated eight 
months during -907. Inasmuch as a great many mills did 
not run a full season this key to the activities of the 
plants is very essential. 

The figures printed this week, showing the output of 
northern pine, hemlock and hardwoods, account for a pro- 
duction of 4,843,052,000 feet. Last year from the same 


district was reported a cut of 5,655,231,000 feet. This 
shows a loss of 813,189,000 feet, the decrease being equiv- 
alent to 14.4 percent. Increase in cut of hardwoods was 
due to greater number of reports received. 

The following compilation shows the output of the dif- 
ferent kinds of woods for the two years and the varia- 
tion in the production: 

1907. 1906. Decrease. Pet. 
Pine .......2,519,096,000 3,292,678,000 773,592,000 23.5 
Hardwoods 1,105,661,000 1,043,952,000 *62,069,000 5.6 
Heimlocks -1,218,295,000 1,318,601,000 100,306,000 7.6 


Totals. . .4,843,052,000 5,655,231,000 7811,829,000 

*Increase. 7Net decrease. 

Stocks of these woods reported at the close of 1907 
aggregated 2,259,385,000 feet, as against 2,383,490,000 
feet at the close of 1906, a decrease of 124,105,000 feet. 
This shows stocks on hand at the close of 1906 to have 
been 5.1 percent lighter than at the close of 1906. 

A compilation of stocks on the same basis as produc- 
tion is given herewith: 

1907. 1906. Decrease. Pet. 
arr yr 1,261,513,000 1,502,666,000 241,153,000 16 
Hardwoods 386,741,000 395,713,000 8,972,000 2.5 
Hemlock 485,111,000 *126,020,000 20.6 





611,131,000 


Totals. . .2,259,385,000 2,383,490,000 4124,105,000 

*Increase. {Net decrease. 

These returns embrace possibly 10 to 15 percent of the 
territory covered by the statistical department this year. 
If manufacturers in other districts furnish as complete 
reports the showing made in this year’s presentation of 
the results of last year’s operations will be very satis- 
factory indeed to us and should also prove a source oi 
satisfaction and of profit and of knowledge to the lum- 
ber trade of the United States, for whose \nefit and 
guidance it has been compiled. 
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YELLOW PINE TRADE CONDITIONS SET FORTH IN DETAIL. 


From time to time George K. Smith, secretary of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association sends out 
statéments regarding trade conditions. The latest com- 
pilation of this sort is sent out under date of February 
29 and embraces reports from 128 concerns. 

In regard to inquiries 22 mills state that they are 
heavy, 63 light, 41 normal and 26 did not report. Of 
the 63 concerns reporting light inquiries, 13 are lo- 
cated in Arkansas, 12 in Texas, 10 in Louisiana and 
11 in Alabama. 

A fairly even division is made in regard to special 
effort to secure business, 56 answering in the affirma- 
tive, while 69 are making no special effort; 36 did not 
report. 

Business on hand sufficient to keep the planing mills 
busy from 1 to 25 days is reported by 67 mills, suf- 
ficient to keep this department busy from 26 to 50 
days is reported by 20 mills, and 33 have a larger 
business on hand. Three mills did not specify how 
long their orders on hand will keep their planing mills 
busy. The orders on hand are sufficient to keep the 
planing mills busy for a greater length of time than 
the saw mills. Only 29 concerns reported sawing 
orders sufficient to keep them going 1 to 25 days, 18 


from 26 to 50 days, and 4 more than 50 days. Sev- 
enty-seven did not answer this question. 

The order files of 37 mills show a gain of 1,043 cars 
from February 1 to date of the report. Decreases at 
25 plants show loss of 677 cars, making the net gain at 
62 plants 366 cars. 

Within the last two weeks 107 mills reported new 


-business amounting to 3,823 cars, an average at each 


plant of about 36 cars. 

Relative to stocks on hand, 51 mills showed stocks 
to be 87,000,000 feet above normal; at 35 mills stocks 
are 54,960,000 feet below normal; 27 mills report 
normal stocks. This showed stocks at 113 mills to be 
32,040,000 feet above normal. 

The increase in stocks at 22 mills since February 1 
was 7,820,000 feet. The decrease at 60 mills was 32,- 
615,000 feet, showing a net decrease at 82 mills of 
24,791,000 feet. This shows a ratio of decrease in ex- 
cess of the reports by 302 mills in January, the net 
decrease being a little over 40,000,000 feet during the 
first month of the year. 

Of the mills reporting 88 made special reports on 
finish, 8 of which showed such stocks to be 6,940,000 
feet above normal, while 67 mills showed stocks to be 


36,305,000 feet below normal. Thirteen mills report 
normal stocks, showing stocks of ‘finish at 88 plants to 
be 29,365,000 feet below normal. 

Sixty-one mills reporting on stocks of edge grain 
flooring show the supply to be 7,540,000 feet below 


- that usually carried. Only two mills, located in Ala- 


bama, report an excessive supply, and that of only 
700,000 feet, while 48 mills throughout the yellow pine 
belt show a shortage of 8,240,000 feet; 11 having nor- 
mal stocks. 

The question, ‘‘Mention any item or items that are 
below normal or oversold,’’ brought forth the follow- 
ing reports: 

Members : 


59 below normal edge grain flooring. 
29 below normal flat grain flooring. 
4 below normal siding. 

37 below normal finish. 

34 below normal No. 1 boards. 

23 below normal No. 2 boards. 

30 below normal No. 1 dimension. 
13 below normal No. 2 dimension. 


In regard to the outlook for the future 9 concerns 
considered it good, 55 bad, 35 fair and 25 did not 
reply to this inquiry. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS*>FOR A WEEK. 


It is too early in the month to adequately forecast the 
drift of March trade. Over a large part of the territory 
wherein spring demand usually develops in this month 
the weather so far has been adverse to the resumption of 
building operations on a large scale, even if there were 
a disposition toward such undertakings under favorable 
conditions. Ordinarily, however, there should be some 
stocking-up of yards and finished material factories in 
preparation for the spring building demand, but this 
year ordinary motives for such stocking in advance of 
requirement are not in evidence; on the contrary, there 
is generally prevalent a tendency to buy lumber only to 
meet a week to week requirement. Retail dealers and 
factory operators are waiting for the development of a 
sufficient number of building contracts to justify them 
in buying lumber in advance. Moreover, prices are so 
weak and unsettled, and deliveries are so prompt, as to 
add to the motive for delaying the placement of liberal 
orders. It is generally stated in large market centers 
and country towns of more or less importance that con- 
siderable building is in prospect, and wherever the 
weather has permitted some construction has been under- 
taken. It is expected with some confidence that as spring 
advances an increase of lumber demand for building pur- 
poses will arise; yet retail dealers are disinclined to stock 
up much in advance on the basis of such prospects. The 
current demand for lumber, sash, doors and other mate- 
rial is measurable by the work that is actually in prog- 
ress or under contract. This will be the condition while 
the present situation remains unchanged. But since the 
sale and delivery of lumber in February made a gain 
over the disposition of stock in January it is thought to 
be conclusive that the volume of trade in March will be 
greater than last month. Yet it is fairly evident that 
the general demand for some time longer will largely 
depend on the building requirement, whatever that may 
be. Not much can be expected from those extraordinary 
demands which come from the railroads, the car factories, 
heavy improvements on the part of large industrial cor- 
porations or any other class of consumers whose opera- 
tions have been restricted by financial considerations. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


In the southwestern territory, with St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City as wholesale market centers, the demand for 
yard stock is reported to be rather on the increase, which 
favorably affects yellow pine and cypress, with a less 
degree of influence on such Pacific coast products that 
are used in that territory. In the southwest spring comes 
earlier than in the more northerly sections, and the yard 
trade starts up relatively early. Since the yard trade is 
now fair in the southwest, it encouages the belief that 
when spring shall fairly open in the middle west and 
eastward a like state of demand will spread all over the 
country. Still it is to be observed that. even in the south- 
west the demand does not include stocks far in advance 
of current wants. The trade in that section, as in other 
parts of the country, is refraining from taking in more 
stock than will be needed in the near future. Reports 
from mill points all over the southern pine producing field 
reflect this hesitating, cautious and therefore restricted 
state of demand. Yet, owing to the facts that there has 
been pronounced curtailment of production, -that mill 
stocks are running low, and that assortments are broken, 
it is evident that the total amount of lumber in visible 
supply at the mills, in distributive yards and in the 
hands of consumers, is unusually light. Any marked in- 
crease in requirement on building or any other account 
would be instantly felt in the quickening of demand and 
a firming tendency of prices. This potential condition is 
giving manufacturers more confidence in the season’s 
outcome than they felt during the early part of winter. 
Already some producers are holding certain items in their 
stocks more firmly, and even higher, in some instances, 
than prices prevalent several weeks ago. 


NORTHERN PINE SITUATION. 


No change of importance has occurred in the northern 
pine trade as the result of the advent of March. It is 
reported quiet at all middle western and eastern points, 
though a slightly increased movement is reported from 
Saginaw and Bay City. The wholesale dealers at the 


Tonawandas, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago and 
other lake points have not yet entered into large con- 
tracts for the coming season’s output of the mills, though 
they know that in this country and in Canada the total 
will be less than last year. The wholesalers have stock 
enough on hand to supply their trade during the early 
part of the season, and are slow about assuming further 
obligations for lumber until conditions become more 
clearly defined than they are now. At the same time they 
are holding stocks on hand as firmly as they can, though 
some concessions are reported from the east, where retail 
buyers and consumers are holding back their orders for 
fear prices may go lower. At Minneapolis the manufac- 
turing wholesalers are selling more lumber than they did 
a short time ago, the mildness of the weather lately being 
favorable to local building, while there has been an in- 
erease of orders from country yards. The weather in 
northern Minnesota for some time has been favorable 
for logging and strenuous efforts have been made to get 
the cut to bank before the coming of the spring breakup. 


A GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


There is a manifest disposition on the part of the con- 
sumers of the hardwoods to operate factories of various 
sorts to the extent justifiable by existing conditions. 
This is especially true of industries in the states north 
of the Ohio river and west of the Allegheny mountains. 
The rate of consumption, though not fully up to the nor- 
mal in prosperous years, is sufficient for the maintenance 
of a considerable call on dry stocks at the mills and in 
the yards, though orders are for comparatively small lots. 
It is not putting it too strongly to say that the demand 
for wholesale stocks at the mills is less than the manu- 
facturers hoped for in January and February, but it is 
enough for a considerable trade, and sufficient to hold 
prices -firm on quarter sawed oak, poplar, chestnut, ash, 
hickory and other kinds of wood most in demand on 
account of short stocks. In the south production for a 
month has been greatly curtailed on account of wet 
weather, so that accumulation is not burdening the mar- 
ket. Should demand for dry stocks increase as the sea- 
son advances, as is expected, it is probable that scarcities 
will be developed which will have a tendency to 
strengthen the market and advance prices on the leading 
stocks. In respect to northern lumber, birch in Wiscon- 
sin is having a relatively good call, because it is com- 
paratively cheap considering the quality of the wood and 
the variety of uses to which it can be put. Though the 
supply is ample it is moving in such volume as to be a 
considerable factor in the trade. Northern red oak, elm, 
black ash, maple, beech and basswood are moving in the 
furniture and flooring trade as well as could be expected 
under present circumstances. On the whole the hard- 
woods are doing as well as possible under existing cir- 
cumstances, and the promise for the season is considered 
fairly good. It is known that the restriction of the log 
supply north and south has been such that the market is 
likely to be relieved of a burden that under a full supply 
would break down prices, unless demand for lumber 
should greatly increase. As to poplar the supply is so 
short that the demand all the time keeps pace with offer- 
ings, so that prices are well maintained. 


WESTERN WOODS. 


There is little new to be reported about Pacific coast 
conditions. Manufacturers are anxiously awaiting the 
results of the rate argument at Washington and the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If it 
shall be favorable it will-immediately set a good deal of 
fir, spruce and cedar product in motion eastward and 
induce the placing of a large number of eastern orders 
with Washington and Oregon mills. Eastern dealers 
have in abeyance many such orders and are waiting for 
a favorable outcome of the rate question for an opportu- 
nity to renew business with Coast consignors. The de- 
mand for red cedar shingles lacks volume on account of 
the unsettled state of prices. ‘The brokers on Puget 
sound want the mills that are running to shut down until 
April 1, and have reduced the price of stars at initial 
points to $1.40 a thousand for stars and $1.80 for clears. 
The millmen nevertheless refuse to shut down and de- 
moralization continues. The engineers on the steam 





schooners which carry lumber from the north coast to 
California ports continue their strike which stops ship- 
ments by that kind of craft, and the only dependence is 
on sailing vessels, which are inadequate for the trade. 
The result is a limited movenient from Columbia river, 
Grays Harbor and Puget sound ports to California. The 
offshore cargo business continues to be the main reliance 
of the tide water mills and those in the interior which 
can reach the ports by rail with their product. The 
redwood manufacturers are restricting their product to 
the demand and thus are holding prices in line. Limited 
dry stocks and a good factory demand in the interior are 
favorable to the producers of Califgrnia white and sugar 
pine. In the Inland Empire the Bea demand is good 
and there is a rising requirement for stock east of the 
mountains, which promises to increase when spring 
weather shall come. Railroad building in ‘Montana, 
Idaho and eastern Washington helps in the demand for 
both timber and lumber. 


RESTRICTED HEMLOCK SUPPLY. 


The hemlock manufacturers, though dissatisfied with 
the state of the general market, are counting on the 
restricted log supply to restore tone to demand and prices 
as the building season progresses. Hemlock is essentially 
a building wood, so that the requiréfment is dependent on 
that industry to a large degree. In Michigan it is esti- 
mated that the log input this season is fully 40 percent 
below that of last year and the lumber product will show 
a like diminishment. In Wisconsin the result will be 
about the same. This will be some relief to the market, 
though it will not count for much so long as southern 
pine is sold at present prices. It is hoped, however, that 
later in the season there will be demand enough to enable 
yellow pine purveyors to put up prices so that hemlock 
will be able to compete in its normal territory. 


LIMITED AND BROKEN STOCKS. 


In the cypress situation curtailed cut and broken stocks 
are the salient features. The general trade is called 
quiet and the outlook still too uncertain to warrant gen- 
eral resumption of production. Sales are of a desultory 
character, though well distributed over northern and 
western territory. With an approach to a normal de- 
mand prices should be forced to higher levels, for under 
such a pressure buyers would find it difficult to fill mixed 
car orders. The manufacturers are waiting with confi- 
dence for the opening of spring business. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—SPRUCE. 


North Carolina pine manufacturers are receiving more 
orders than last month and the outlook is for a further 
inerease of business. Considerable North Carolina pine 
is finding a market in Canada, where the wood is finding 
increased favor. Eastern spruce is slow at Boston and 
New York. Adirondack spruce has been largely con- 
tracted for by, York state dealers. West Virginia spruce 
is moving slowly at weak prices. 





LATER OBITUARY. 


F. L. Mercer. 


Members of the lumber trade in Chicago will be surprised 
to iearn of the sudden death of Fielding L. Mercer, who has 
been connected with the trade in this city for the last six- 
teen years. Mr. Mercer died very suddenly of heart trouble 
at his home at 8:45 o’clock, March 5. Mr. Mercer was 
born in Hartford City, Ind., March 3, 1860, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that town. He went into the 
lumber business in Hartford in 1884. He continued in this 
business until he decided to come to Chicago in 1891. On 
his arrival here he went into the lumber business for him- 
self and later with W. S. Brannum formed the firm of 
Mercer & Brannum, which not only carried on a general 
lumber business in Chicago but were interested in retail 
yards throughout this section. Mr. Mercer had in all in- 
terest in over thirty retail yards throughout the surrounding 
country. He was also a partner and took an active interest 
in the affairs of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Comaney. 

Although he has been in poor health for the last three 
or four months it was not known that his condition was 
colons. and his death will come as a surprise to his many 
riends. 

The body will be sent to his former home, Hartford City, 
Ind., Saturday and interment will be made Sunday. 
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THE weather and the water in the southern valleys 
are helping to sustain the hardwood market. There 
will be next to no logging in the Ohio and lower Mis- 
sissippi valleys for the next sixty days. This forced 
curtailment must have a bracing effect on the market 
for sawed product. 


WHEN all the state lands and state timber in 
Minnesota shall be sold, and the royalties from all 
ore in the state shall have been received, the school 
fund of the commonwealth will probably reach $100,- 
000,000 and the university fund, $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000. The lands still unsold include university and 
school lands, aggregating about 2,750,000 acres. State 
Treasurer C. C. Dinehart estimates that more than 
twice as much will be received for timber hereafter 
as in-the past. It is claimed that there still is on 
school lands 1,500,000,000 feet of standing timber. 
If it is sold at prices equal to those which have 
for some time prevailed the proceeds will reach $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000. Timber in the early days 
brought but $1 to $1.50 a thousand, perhaps $2 in 
extreme cases. Last year the record price was $13.55. 


THE Superintendent of Canadian Forestry, R. H. 
Campbell, in his annual report just completed, advo- 
cates more investigation by the government to ascer- 
tain the value of timber resources. It is contended 
that the department has not enough knowledge of the 
timber it disposes of. The quantity now in private 
hands would supply needs until inspectors could look 
over the total and fix an upset price. Last year the 
sales averaged $511 a square mile. Forty-nine timber 
berths were granted, totaling an area of 410 square 
miles. Another feature of this report shows the 
growth of the tree planting scheme started in 1901. 
Last year 2,000,000 trees were distributed to set- 
tlers. 


A PETRIFIED forest was recently discovered in 
the Mojave desert, the location being in the neighbor- 
hood of the famous Devil’s Playground, not far from 
Kelso station, on the Salt Lake route from Salt 
Lake to Los Angeles. The postmaster at Kelso car- 
ried the news of the discovery to Los Angeles as well 
as samples of the petrified timber. According to his 
statement, a large area of isolated desert is covered 
with pertified wood of all shapes, sizes and colors, 
and a great deal of it is sufficiently preserved to 
show pieces of trunks of trees of great size as well 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


as solid sections of gigantic limbs. The discovery 
is interesting, as it is said to be the first indication 
yet found of the existence of former vegetation in 
that part of the terrible Mojave desert. The locality 
is not far from Death valley, said to be the worst 
desert spot in the world. So far as is known, this is 
the second locality in the United States where petri- 
fied forest wood has heen found in any quantity, the 
other being the well known petrified forest of Ari- 
zona. Samples of the rock have been forwarded to 
the government at Washington, and it is expected 
that the news of the find will start up several expe- 
ditions of scientific men for visiting and examining 
the forest remains. 








THE St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, at Ta- 
coma, Wash., has had completed a concrete dry kiln, 
including three compartments, two of them 120 feet 
long and twenty feet wide each. The third com- 
partment is 104 feet long and forty-two feet wide. 
Within sixteen days after the contract was let the 
Western Engineering Company had the roof in place. 
Concrete to the amount of 374 cubie yards and 33,000 
pounds of steel was used in the work. The smaller 
compartments were given clear spans of twenty feet, 
while the larger compartment has a 42-foot span 
beam. The roof is designed to carry a load of forty 
pounds to the square foot, and is five inches thick, 
being reinforced in two directions with steel rods. 


FROM mill points on Grays harbor, Wash.,—Aber- 
deen, Hoquiam and Cosmopolis—was shipped, in 1907, 
mill products to the amount of 452,932,193 feet, as 
compared to 378,618,913 feet in 1906. The annual 
report of Collector of Customs Dorn shows that 560 
steam craft and 272 American and two foreign sail- 
ing vessels entered Grays harbor in 1907. The total 
value of the lumber shipped was $6,613,324.69. 

AT APPLETON, WIS., the farmers who haul logs 
to that point for sale are receiving as high as $35 a 
thousand feet for some high class oak logs, while the 
average price of white oak is $32, and of red oak 
logs is $28 a thousand. Maple logs sell at $12 to $16; 
elm from $10 to $14 and ash, $14 to $16 a thousand. 
Basswood sells at $12 to $18 a thousand. Birch is 
brought in from around Rhinelander and Crandon, 
and is selling at prices a little lower than last 
season. 


SPEAKING of the tardiness of birch about coming 
into its own as a furniture and cabinet wood of the 
first class, reminds those of us who lived in the north- 
eastern states when we were boys, that stocky old 
birch trees were pointed out to us by our fathers, 
almost with awe, as timber of great potential value. 
Even then it was known that birch had the quality 
of the finest cabinet woods, and such trees as were 
cut for local use in the making of ‘‘bureaus’’ and 
other fine furniture were sold at comparatively high 
prices. After fifty to sixty years of delay, it is 
time that birch be brought to the front in demand 
and prices, or an excellent material is being frittered 
away at low value, seemingly because producers have 
failed to promote it as they should. 

STATE railroad laws do prove effective, especially 
in drastic Texas. The roads in that state are comply- 
ing with the orders of the railroad commission to pro- 
vide ample equipment for handling traffic originating 
and delivered in the state, and the lumber shippers 
are counting on this result to greatly aid in the free 
movement of lumber. 


IT WAS once thought that when the big mills at 
Ashland, Wis., should have cut out the pine supply 
tributary to that point, the city would have little 
left to contribute to its permanent prosperity and 
growth. But the men interested in the place are 
coming to the conclusion that this was a misconcep- 
tion. Succeeding to the decline of the pine lumber 
industry has come the hardwood mills and the cut- 
ting of pulpwood, with the result that important 
industries in these lines have sprung up, which are, 
and are likely to continue, contributory to the pros- 
perity of Ashland. Besides, it has been found that 
there is a good deal of excellent agricultural land 
back of Ashland, which, when settled by farmers, 
will assure the growth of the chief town and lake 
port of the region. The experience of Ashland is 
like that of several other thriving cities in Wisconsin 
that were founded on the lumber industry. 

A CURIOUS thing has ‘‘butted in’’ on the Toledo 
market. Shipments of hemlock lumber are being made 
to that point from West Virginia at prices which 
compete with Michigan and Wisconsin hemlock. This 
comes as a surprise to Toledo dealers. They are won- 
dering what competition lightning will strike them 
next. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF CHICAGO, AND THE RECENT NATIONAL CONVENTION HELD 


Chicago is an ideal city to entertain a convention— 
particularly a trayeling men’s convention. Chicago is 
a city made up of traveling men. Even the man who 
sticks at a desk all day, and knows nothing of the 
joys of accommodation trains and lack of accommoda- 
tion hotels, puts in about a tenth of his time travel- 
ing. He gets up at 6 o’clock (if he does not find 
himself already up), shaves himself (thereby saving 
14 cents), goes down and shakes hands with the fur- 
nace (thereby spending 85 cents), hurriedly takes on 
a cargo of nerve killer and sinkers, kisses his wife 
and kicks the dog (or sometimes, in the excitement, 
reverses the process), grabs his hat, makes the run to 
the station in eight minutes and seventeen seconds flat, 
leaps upstairs, watches an express train pull out, hops 
on to a local and then spends an hour and fifteen 
minutes wondering what is the trouble ahead. 

After remaining at the office a few hours, during 
which some traveling man blows in and talks about 
the hard life on the road, he starts on the return jour- 
ney. In trying to get into a ear he encounters three 
riots and is trampled to a pulp by seven separate, dis- 
tinet and equally insane mobs. He is manhandled by 
one of the courteous prizefighters employed by the 
transportation company to assist the tired and weary 
public, falls over a suitcase, tumbles into the lap of a 
bargain-hunting shopper who has been downtown buy- 
ing 20 cents worth of cream puffs for 19 cents, and at 
last is permitted to hang on to a strap while the man 
on the right side jabs him in the eye with the corner 
of a semi-final sporting extra and the man on the left 
side pokes him in the mezzanine ribs with an elbow 
with a razor edge. Whenever a station is reached (and 
every station but the man’s own station is sure to be 
reached in time) his skin is rubbed by the departing 
people and his pet corns are used as a promenade walk. 
Between the dusk and the darkness, when the night is be- 
ginning to lower, unless there’s a jam on the railway 
or the motorman loses the power, he arrives home—a 
wreck of his gay and youthful self. 

We in Chicago know all about the traveling man’s 
life: We experience all of its sorrows without the 
antidote of an occasional burlesque show at the com- 
pany’s expense. We receive no letters from the house 
to cheer us in our hour of gloom. True, such letters 


BY THE TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


are not always pleasant; but, as for us, when there is 
anything unpleasant to be passed out we get it at first 
hand. We have no kind hearted expense account to 
take us out to lunch and buy us grape fruit and things. 
When the doctor prescribes fruit we eat a raisin and 
are thankful., We spend 10 percent of our life on the 
ears and 40 percent of our salary for rent. When we 
are called to our reward our widows get no benefit 
(except as the fact may be a benefit) and no sales- 
man’s association passes kind and untruthful resolu- 
tions to our memory. 

But because we are all traveling men is not the only 
reason why Chicago is a good convention city. Chi- 
cago has several hotels and a number of theaters. 
Here all the good musical comedies originate, and 
most of the bad ones. Chicago is the terminus of 
twenty-seven railroads that get this far and see no 
reason for going any farther. 


Chicago’s greatness was augmented last week by 
the presence of the National Association of Travel- 
ing Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen at the 
Breevort hotel. Secretary E. E. Blaisdell arrived 
early with the books, but had to have the name of the 
association sent around to the back door and brought 
up in the freight elevator. The salesmen believe 
that the more letters in the name the more power, 
and so they have utilized most of the alphabet in the 
title of their organization. As a result of this policy 
the name of the association is longer than its con- 
stitution and bylaws. 

Chicago is said to have taken in $8,000,000 last year 
as a result of being a convention city. This is partly 
explained by the fact that the national association of 
salesmen held two meetings here instead of one. If 
a new president could be elected semiannually this 
figure might be even more increased. 

This year’s meeting ran along peaceably enough 
until some one mentioned the word ‘‘commission.’’ 
This commission question is one that lies snuggled 
up pretty close to the salesmen’s cardiac department. 
Away back in prehistoric times, when a yellow pine 
board was as much of a curiosity in Chicago as a 


policeman in the residence district is now, some yel- 
low pine manufacturer in the sunny south made a 
bargain with a commission salesman by which the 
salesman agreed to sell a car of yellow pine lumber 
for $5. The figure did not concern the salesman much 
because he did not expect really to be able to sell 
the car of*yellow pine anyway. However, he did, 
and he got other salesmen into the habit of selling 
yellow pine for $5 a car. Since then the car and 
the price of the lumber have grown and grown, but 
the commission is still an infant. 

There is one beautiful thing about the commission 
question and that is the perennial pertinacity with 
which the salesmen take the question up with the 
manufacturers. The salesmen adopt a warmly word- 
ed resolution and present it to the manufacturers; 
the manufacturers move that it be spread on the min- 
utes or laid on the table or referred to the commit 
tee from which no traveler returns. Then the manu- 
facturers go right on paying $5 a car. And another 
beautiful feature is that the salesmen go right on 
taking it. 

It was announced at the meeting that the Canadian 
salesmen had decided to form an association and amalga- 
mate with the American travelers. The association 
voted unanimously to encourage the amalgamation, as 
this will change the organization to an international 
one and add five letters to the association name. Jack 
O’Hearn, of Toronto, Ont., Detroit, Mich., and other 
places, is the man responsible for the annexation of 
the Canadian salesmen. 

All the auxiliary associations of the national were 
represented at the meeting but the southwestern, 
which was sound asleep. The convention decided to 
send a rescue party to the St. Louis territory to try 
to find the St. Louis traveling salesmen and push 
them together into an association. 

Pa Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was elected 
president. He agreed to give the association his time 
and his money. At this rate the association will not 
get much, for Pa is a busy man. 

At some time during the meeting everybody made a 
speech, even Grandpa Kittridge. President Gordon 
led the batting with four. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 
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INLAND EMPIRE -MANUFACTURERS RATE HEARING. 





Complaint Against Advance in Lumber Rates Heard by Interstate Commerce Commission—Three Days 
Devoted to Taking Testimony—Progress of the Case as Reported by Staff 
Representative—Testimony of Important Witnesses. 


Before Interstate Commerce Commissioner Francis 
M. Cockrell, at Washington, D. C., at 2 o’elock on Fri- 
day afternoon of last week, arguments and testimony 
were offered in the case of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany et al. versus the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
nany et al., the commissioners’ chambers, very badly 
restrieted quarters, being used for the hearing, the 
new rooms of the commission being devoted to the 
finish of a case before Commissioners Knapp and 
Clements. 

For the complainants H. M. Stephens, of Spokane, 
Wash., appeared. Joseph N. Teal interposed in behalf 
of clients in western Washington and Oregon. The 
Hill lines were represented by James B. Kerr and the 
Harriman lines by F. C. Dillard and W. W. Cotton. 
In evidence among witnesses for the complainants 
were T. J. Humbird, J. P. MeGoldrick, W. C. Ufford 
and J. J. Herlihy, all of the Inland Empire; defend- 
ants’ witnesses included a number of prominent rail- 
road officials. : 

Mr. Stephens opened the proceedings by introduc- 
ing a number of exhibits, including depositions, tend- 
ing to show comparative rates from the Coast and the 
southern territory, with comparative mileage. Their 
purpose was to demonstrate that Inland Empire ship- 
pers are paying more per ton per mile freight than 
are shippers of the south or other producing terri- 
tory. Though these data were taken largely from 
publications of the defendant railroads, their intro- 
duction was objected to by railroad counsel in in- 
stances. They were, however, generally admitted. 


Opening Arguments and Answers. 


In introducing himself in the case, Mr. Teal said: 


We ask to be heard in behalf of other lumber interests 
in the west. We have not filed any formal petition of in- 
tervention, but I spoke to the chairman about the mat- 
er and he said it was not only the practice of the com- 
nission but that it was proper, where people had a di- 


rect interest in the matter, that they should be allowed 
to intervene in order that the facts, whatever they are, 
may be shown to the commission, and he would be glad 
if we would take part in the hearing. 


By way of an opening Mr. Stephens said: 


I have suggested to some of the defendants that the 
burden ef proof is on them. I do not know what is the 
practice of your honor in that respect, as to whether 

i pay any attention to the ordinary rules of procedure 

reference to the burden of proof. We do ask, of 





additional relief besides the restoration of 
nd to that extent, perhaps, there is some 
ive matter, to be established on our part. 

i in pi se in suggesting this is that it may cur-. 
tail. by the order of procedure, as much as possible the 










evidence in this case, because the complainants feel 
that they can curtail the evidence very much unless the 


its take a very wide range. In view of the Coast 
which have been heard we thought perhaps they 
willing to limit their inquiry very much, more 





than it was limited in those cases. We would like to 
present for determination before proceeding the question 
as to the burden of proof. Of course, we have certain 


evidence which we shall decide to offer. 
Rates Unreasonable. 

Mr. Kerr—If your honor please, this particular case is 
based upon a complaint which makes two charges. The 
first is that the rates on lumber from the so called Spo- 
kane district, some five or six hundred miles east of the 
Coast district, are unreasonable. The second is that the 


differential which is now allowed in favor of that ter- 
ritory, although no differential had been allowed previ- 
ously,.is not as great as it should be. Under the old 
tariff both the Coast and the Spokane district took the 
40-cent rate to St. Paul. Under the new tariff the Coast 
takes 50 cents and the Spokane district takes a 45-cent 


rate. So far as the attack upon the amount of the rate 
of itself is concerned, as distinguished from its relation 


to the Coast rate, I take it that the same practice ought 
to be followed that was followed in the Coast cases and 
that the burden is upon the complainants to show that 


the rate fixed by the new tariffs is unreasonable. So 
far as the differential is concerned, the burden would 
seem to be more plainly upon the complainants, because 
under the old tariff they had no differential at all and 
under the new tariff they have a differential. 

I doubt if it will shorten the testimony at all to have 
the defendants open this case. The testimony of the de- 
fendants will be very short and I take it the commission 
does not desire to hear over again, in this case, the tes- 
timony which was offered in the Coast case, but I sup- 
pose the testimony in that case may be considered as 
evidence in this case. Mr. Stephens, who represents 
the complainants in this case, was present during the 
hearing in the Coast case, although he did not formally 
intervene. He had there the same attitude which Mr. 
Teal has here, representing other lumber interests which 
were in attendance at that time. 

Mr. Stephens—I listened to the evidence, but I did not 
“butt in’ nor try to, nor have I had a copy of the evi- 


dence Of course, I do not know what is in the exhibits 
nor in the evidence except as I remember hearing it 
orally. No copy of the evidence was furnished me and 


I did not purchase a copy. I do not: know anything 
about the exhibits except what was testified to in a 
general way on the hearing. Mr. Kerr is mistaken in 
saying there was no differential before this new rate. 
Sandpoint, Ida., and Milan, Wash., had a differential be- 
tween them and the Spokane rate. I think Sandpoint, 
for instance, was 33 or 34 cents, and that is for a short 
distance east of Spokane. There was a differential rate 
and it was from different points; there is a differential 
now. They were not identical as to territory. 

Mr. Kerr—You never had the high differential you 
have now? 

Mr. Stephens—In some places more. 

Commissioner Cockrell—We would not want to hold 
that because a railroad had established a rate at a cer- 
tain time it would always be evidence that it was a 
reasonable rate. F 

Mr. Stephens—The commission has held that it is 





prima facie evidence that the rate is reasonable and that 
the burden shifts to the railroad company. 


Decision of Supreme Court. 


Commissioner Cockrell—That is where a rate has been 
fixed by a railroad commission. The Supreme Court has 
sustained the decision that where a rate has been fixed 
by a state commission, acting in its official and adminis- 
trative capacity, that will be presumed to be a reason- 
able rate, and the burden will be uvon the railroad to 
prove that it is not a just rate. That has been the uni- 
versal ruling in all these cases. But here is a case 
where the railroads fixed the rate, and they claim now 
that at the time it was fixed it was fixed under certain 
conditions and circumstances which have wholly changed. 
I would not feel like holding that they were bound by 
that or that it would be prima facie evidence of an un- 
reasonable rate. This complaint charges, in fact, that 
even the old rate was an unreasonable rate. 

Mr. Stephens—Yes, that is true, from our territory. 
But the commission, as I understand it, in the yellow 
pine cases held that a rate which was voluntarily es- 
tablished and existed for many years created the pre- 
sumption that it was a reasonable rate and that the 
burden was on them to show it was not, and hence the 
burden was on them to show the varying and changing 
conditions to authorize a new and increased rate. I 
understood the Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
tained the commission in that holding. 

Commissioner Cockrell—That decision was sustained 
in that case, but I would not want to hold, in a case 
where the facts are such as they are in this petition, in 
which it is charged that the rates are unreasonable—I 
would not want to hold right in the face of that com- 
plaint that it was a reasonable rate and bind the other 
side by it. The controversy here is whether that rate 
was reasonable or not. That is cne of the issues in the 
case. 

Data in Evidence. 

Mr. Stephens, as previously stated, offered in evi- 

dence as complainants’ exhibits, data some of which 


were taken from the defendants’ own publications. 





T. J. HUMBIRD, OF SANDPOINT, IDA. 


Other data, which he had desired, had been refused 
by the defendants. As typical of controversies on 
these points, the following is given: 


Mr. Stephens—Among the depositions taken at Spo- 
kane, among others, were the depositions of the chief 
train despatcher and the division superintendents. The 
superintendents have certain departments under them 
with reference to expenses. No doubt your honor under- 
stands what those terms mean. The Northern Pacific 
divided them up between the division superintendent and 
the storehouse. ‘The division superintendent testified 
that every month after the first of a given month and 
some time during the next month they received from 
St. Paul a statement showing the cost of moving freight 
on their divisions. They have also received similar 
statements from other division superintendents on other 
operations on the line. As I remember it they are divided 
into three districts—two or three on the Northern Pa- 
cific and three on the Great Northern. Within the dis- 
trict they get these reports for the purpose of showing 
what it costs upon other divisions to move freight and 
for the purpose of a comparison of what it costs them 
on their own division. The division superintendent said 
they did not preserve that data and therefore did not 
have it. When we came to take depositions in St. Paul 
a further demand was made that they produce these re- 
ports or copies of them sent to these division superin- 
tendents, each one to show the-cost of moving freight 
on the respective divisions from one end of the line to 
the other. They declined to furnish these statements 
and I now request the commission to require them to 
do so. 

Mr. Kerr—The rules of the commission prescribe the 
method which shall be pursued in an application for the 
furnishing of documents, but we would be willing in this 
case, as we have been in all other instances connected 
with this case, to waive any such formality if we felt 
that the information asked for would be of the slightest 
benefit to the commission. In 1893 the commission de- 
parted from the practice which it had previously fol- 
lowed of requiring railroad companies arbitrarily to sep- 
arate the passenger and freight expenses and _ report 
a fixed percentage as to the cost of moving freight. Of 
course, it is a matter of common discussion among those 
who are not posted in railroad matters that it costs so 
much to move a pound or a ton of freight of such and 





such a character, but we have felt that it would be of 
no benefit to anyone else, least of all the commission, 
who thoroughly understand the absolute unreliability of 
any computation based upon an arbitrary division of ex- 
penses to furnish such information as this. It is true 
that some of these railroads, and many railroads not 
parties to this suit, for the purpose of spurring their 
superintendents to better service have compiled data 
which they send personally to the offices. We are re- 
quired by the regulations of the commission to furnish 
detailed statements of all the expenses in the different 
departments—train service, maintenance of way, fuel 
and oil—by geographical districts, and these reports are 
on file. It does not seem to me that we ought to be 
called upon to put ourselves on record as having made a 
division upon a basis arbitrarily fixed for another pur- 
pose to show the cost of moving freight. 

Mr. Stephens—If your honor please, I take it for 
granted that if it did not have some bearing here they 
would have furnished it very readily. We have estab- 
lished by these men at these points that they make a 
report to St. Paul and then the St. Paul department adds 
to that certain data and sends them back to them 
monthly and says: ‘‘Here is the cost of moving freight 
upon your division for that month.” That is done 
monthly, and monthly, and monthly, and has been for 
years. 

Mr. Kerr says in his brief that one of the things ma- 
terial in determining rates is the cost of freight moving. 
That is what we say and that is what we want. We 
want what they said to these division superintendents 
was the cost of moving freight on these various di- 
visions. We believe that we have the right to have 
that information and that this commission has the right 
to have that information and ought to have it. If it 
does not answer any useful purpose the commission will 
disregard it, but we want it. We have not seen these 
reports. We have been denied an inspection of them. I 
cannot state to you what is shown by these reports, but 
the fact remains that they do not want us to have them, 
and that to my mind is evidence that there is some- 
thing there of. value to us. It is matter in their pos- 
session and under their control, done at least two years 
previous to this time. 

Mr. Kerr—Do you think they show the actual cost of 
moving freight? 

Mr. Stephens—The witnesses have said that they 
showed it. 

Mr. Kerr—Do you think that it is possible? 

Mr. Stephens—I do not know; some of your witnesses 
have said that it is not possible and then Mr. Hill comes 
along. and says it is. I do not know who is right and 
who is wrong or whether you can or can not tell. If 
you have stated in these reports that it costs so much to 
move freight it is worth something. If it is not as much 
as you are contending for now it would be worth a 
good deal and I think we are entitled to it. 

Commissioner Cockrell—How long would it take to 
furnish it? 

Mr. Kerr—It would have to be collected from the gen- 
eral offices for a period of years. 

_Commissioner Cockrell—I will not pass on that ques- 
tion now, We will save that for the further progress 
of the case. 

Mr. Stephens—I take it for granted that these reports 
are in the general offices at St. Paul, and it is only a 
matter of getting them together and sending them here 
or making copies of them. That ought not to be a seri- 
ous matter in time or anything else. 


After the tender of other exhibits, depositions, ete. 
by Mr. Stephens, combatted by Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Cotton, J. J. Herlihy, of Spokane, Wash., was called 
to testify for the complainants. Mr. Herlihy was on 
the stand four hours. He was examined by Mr. 
Stephens. 


Question—How long have you been in the lumber busi- 

ness, one way or another? Answer—About twelve years. 

Where and what doing? A. Two and a half years 

I worked in the timber and at saw mills, manufacturing 

fir lumber at Union Falls, Wash., and at Summit—or 
Eddyville—Wash. 

Q. Where else and what doing? A. For three and a 
half years I was in the employ, of the Kalispell Lumber 
Company, at Kalispell, Mont. For three years I was 
in the employ of the Potlatch Lumber Company as man- 
ager of its mill at Palouse. For a year and a half, 
about, I was engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
in Spokane. 

Q. What are you engaged in now? A. I am special 
salesman for the Potlatch Lumber Company. 

Q. For the last two months where have you been 
and what doing? A. I have been traveling over the 
territory which in common parlance is termed the ter- 
ritory east of Chicago, through part of Illinois, northern 
Indiana, northern Ohio, southern Michigan, New York 
and Pennsylvania, 

Q. What have you been doing during that time? A. 
Trying to sell lumber for the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Q. What lumber if any did you sell in that territory 
during that time? A. My sales were very small; so 
small that they are hardly worth mentioning. 

-. What were they? <A. I sold some white pine of 
the higher class that is used where other woods could 
not be used at that time. 

Q. In quantity how much? A. About 125,000 feet al- 
together—about six cars. 

- Do you know or are you familiar with the market 
conditions in the places where you have been for com- 
mon lumber? A. Yes, sir; with all the conditions on 
common stock. 

The Market on Common Stock. 

Q. What is the market in Chicago now on common 
stock? A. You mean the price? First, I will say I was 
in Chicago up to about the 9th of January. During that 
time sales on southern pine had been made on a basis 
ranging from $14 to $15 a thousand feet, delivered at 
Chicago. 

Q. What kind of stock? A. Southern pine dimension, 
2x4 to 2x8 and some 2x10 inch products up to 10 inches 
in width. 

Q. What was the market price at those places where 
you have been? A. The prices ranged about the same 
in proportion to the additional freight charge. At Toledo 
sales were made on the basis of $15 and $15.50 for the 
same material; at Detroit at $15.50 and $16. 

. Taking the manufacture of lumber in the Spokane 
territory and taking the freight out of the price, would 
there be much left? A. The railroads would get the 
amount of the invoice. 

Q. Take the state of Washington; what is the general 
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character of the timber from the summit of the Cascade 
mountains to the west? A. The general character of 
the timber is classified as Douglas fir, spruce and cedar, 
with a large growth of a higher quality of timber than 
in what is known as the Spokane district. 

Q. Is it a higher quality or a larger growth than the 
timber on thé east slope of the Cascade mountains? A. 
Yes, sir; considerably. We are not able to manufacture 
large timbers, long and deep joists and special lumber 
mills from our lumber. The size of the timber in our dis- 
trict in the first place precludes our manufacturing these 
special sizes. We have a very thick sap that is a fault 
on general inspection by the railroads and others in ac- 
cepting large timbers for their work. Our timber has 
not the strength that the Coast fir has. 

Q. Can you manufacture large construction timbers 
as they can on the Coast? <A. No, sir. I have seen 
large construction timber occasionally in the last few 
months in Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo, New York 
and various other places, manufactured from southern 
pine. 

Q. Of what character with reference to size? A, 
The timber would range from 12x12 up to 32 feet long, 
14x14 and 16 up to 24 feet, and 2x14 and 16, 24 and 26 
feet long, also a great deal of car sills; in other words, 
stock 5x9-41 feet, some 7x11 and 41. 

Q. Is any of that kind of stock manufactured in what 
is known as the Spokane district, or do you know? A. 
Generally speaking, no. There has been a little manu- 
factured on special orders to be used only locally, within 
the district. As I previously said, the stock shipped out 
of the state or to points where this kind of timber is 
used could not pass the inspection rules laid down by 
the inspection bureaus passing on that. 

From the foot of the Cascade mountains to the 
Columbia river, from the southern part of the state al- 
most to the northern part of the state, is there any tim- 
ber? A. Very little. 

. From the Columbia river east to the east line of 
the state of Washington, except in the northern part, is 
there any? A. We use the Great Northern as a divid- 
ing line. The main body of timber in eastern Washing- 
ton is north of the Great Northern railway and east of 
oo Columbia river. Through the rest of the state there 
s none. 

Timber Territory of the Northwest. 


Q. Is there any considerable timber territory north of 
the Great Northern in the bend of the Columbia river? 
A. North of Wenatchee there is a small section of ter- 
ritory with a fair growth of timber. 

Q. The agricultural part of Washington is between 
the Cascade mountains and the eastern part of Wash- 
ington and largely south of what is known as the big 
bend of the Columbia river? A. Yes, sir. 

. Where is the wheat country of Washington? A. 
The big bend country, in the Palouse country, in the 
southeastern part of the state, and also in what is called 
the Walla Walla country, south to the Oregon state line. 

Q. What is the character of the timber beginning in 
the northeastern part of Washington, through Idaho into 
Montana? <A. The timber is practically the same all 
through that section. There is no difference as to the 
quality practically. The variety of, the timber is dis- 
tributed in about the same proportions. 

Q. Have you any personal acquaintance with Baker 
City? A. I have visited eastern Oregon. 

Q. What is the general character down there of the 
timber? <A. In the eastern Oregon district they have a 
greater percentage of pine than we have. In our section 
Il would say we have eight varieties of timber that we 
manufacture; in the eastern Oregon district three would 
about cover it. There is yellow pine in large quantities 
80 to 85 percent of the standing timber is what is 
classed as western pine. 

Q. About what is the percentage in Idaho and north- 
eastern Washington? <A. The same class of timber, 
western soft pine—about 50 percent of western pine and 
about 10 percent of white pine, and of larch about 20 
percent. ‘The other 20 percent is mixed timber, divided 
into about equal proportions of hemlock, spruce, cedar, 
white fir and red fir, all of very low grade; in fact, the 
output of the log we would say is practically all common. 

Q. Suitable for what? A. Suitable for what is termed 
small piece stuff, 2 inches thick, 4 inches wide and wider, 
with occasionally being able to saw on special orders 
for retail yards pieces up to 6x6 or 6x8. Our standard 
lengths run from 12 to 20 feet; we do not attempt to 
make anything over 20 feet long. Twelve to 16 feet are 
the lengths most generally made. 

Q. How do you divide the timber there generally, in 
grades? <A. For comparison as regards other timbers; 
clears and commons, or, in other terms, selects and com- 
mon. 

Q. How do these compare with the Coast grades? A. 
Our inch C selects and better would compare to the 
Coast firsts and seconds clear and probably would be 
on the average a little poorer than the Coast second 
grade. 

Q. What about fir flooring used in the Spokane district 
coming trom the Sound? A. Practically all the flooring 
used in the Spokane district comes from the Sound. A 
greater percentage of the interior finish for houses and 
business blocks and other places comes from the Coast, 
what are termed long and deep joists and heavy con- 
struction timbers also come from the Coast. 

Have you prepared a map showing certain data? 
A. Yes, sir; that is it hanging there. 


New Rate Districts. 

Mr. Herlihy stationed himself by a large blue print 
map hung on a rack near Commissioner Cockrell and 
said: 

This map was gotten up to show the different districts 
to which the new rates under I. C. 850, old tariff 564, ap- 
ply. Taking the Northern Pacific railway for a starter 
and what is listed as the Spokane district includes the 
Spokane and Lewiston branch of the Northern Pacific 
down to and including Kamiah, Ida., 158 miles, and Cul 
du Sac, Ida., 147 miles south of Spokane. The rate ex- 
tends east from Spokane over the Northern Pacific 240 
miles to Evaro, Mont., also including the territory from 
Iron Mountain to Saltise, Mont., and the Coeur d’Alene 
branch of the Northern Pacific to the junction of the 
main line at Hauser. The rate on the Great Northern 
extends east from Spokane to Katka, 120 miles east of 
Spokane. The Spokane Falls & Northern, now a part 
of the Great Northern system, has an arbitrary on the 
Spokane rate ranging from 1 to 2% cents a hundred 
pounds. The output of lumber in the section of the 
country along the Spokane and Lewiston branch annual- 
ly is about 125,000,000 feet. Out of that 60 percent is 
manufactured within a zone seventy miles south of Spo- 
kane. The output of lumber at Spokane and east of Spo- 
kane on the Northern Pacific is about 330,000,000 feet. 
Along the Great Northern from Spokane and east to 
Katka it is 170,000,000. 

Q. The distances which you have taken, the Spokane 
distances, would be more than the average haul for that 
territory? A. Using Spokane as a basis for distances 
it really makes a greater average than the whole ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Dillard—Does he mean by that that the average 
haul from points on the lines which he enumerated would 
exceed the haul from Spokane to the points of delivery? 

The witness—No, less. Previous to the new rate going 
into effect the territory in North Dakota was divided on 
a sliding rate between Beach, N. D., and Fargo, N. D. 
The rate ranged from 33 cents along the line beginning 
at Beach, gradually increasing to Mandan to and along 





to Fargo, where it reached 40 cents. Under the new tar- 
iff those rates have been advanced to 40 cents, includ- 
ing the territory from Beach to Mandan; from Bismarck 
to Jamestown, 42 cents; east of Jamestown, to and in- 


_cluding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 45 cents. 


Mr. Kerr—You say the rate from Sandpoint, Ida., to 
Beach is 40 cents? A. Taking it from Spokane; I have 
been using Spokane as a basis. 

Mr. Kerr—You were telling about the production of 
lumber and the average haul 126 miles east of Spokane. 
Where do you get the rate 40 cents from Beach? 

Mr. Stephens—What is it? A. I can not recall that 
now without referring to the tariff, but the proportion of 
increase is just the same throughout. Now, going back 
to our timber and referring to the territory that we 
have to market it in, the greatest percentage of com- 
mon lumber that we produce— 


Producers Affected. 

Mr. Kerr—Now, just a minute. When you say “we” 
you mean the Potlatch Lumber Company or all these 
parties? <A. It applies generally to the producers of 
lumber in the Inland Empire, taking the product of the 
country all through that section. They have to market 
their product in North Dakota, practically, and South 
Dakota and Nebraska. It is of such low grade that they 
can not compete in the territory east of the Missouri 
river or practically south of the lines of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy in Nebraska. Now, in competition 
in these three states is the product of the southern yel- 
low pine people from east Texas and western Louisiana. 
At the present time the mills in the Inland Empire are 
not able to compete with the product of the south. 

Mr. Stephens—Have you on that map indicated the 
new and old rates to points in South Dakota? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I wish you would take a few of them, together 
with the mileage, the rates there and the mileage shown, 
if you will. For instance, take Linton, N. D.; what was 
the old rate and the new rate and the distances there 
via Spokane as a basis? A. The distance from Spokane 
to Linton is 1,130 miles. The old rate was 40 cents; the 
new rate is 45. 

Q. What is the rate to Minneapolis and the distance 
via the Northern Pacific? A. Northern Pacific to Min- 
neapolis or Minnesota Transfer is 1,501 miles; the old 
rate 40 cents, the new 45. 

. So at Linton you get 45 cents on 1,130 miles as 
against 45 cents for 1,501 miles? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the distances from Spokane over the 
Great Northern and the Spokane & International, Ca- 
nadian Pacific and Soo lines? A. Via the Great North- 
ern to Minneapolis, 1,484 miles, I think, or 1,485. By the 
Spokane & International, Canadian Pacific and Soo lines 
it is 1,468. The same rate applies. 

Q. Continuing down from Linton, you strike what 
road? A. At Linton the N. P. connects with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee &.St. Paul and it is a transfer point. 

Q. How far is the next point you have mentioned 
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there? A. Zeeland, N. D., 1,115 miles from Spokane; old 
rate, 41% cents, and under the new tariff—I would like 
to be allowed to correct that. The old rate was 41% 
cents previous to the tariff of November 1. 

Q. One and one-half cents higher than the Linton 
rate? A. Yes; the new rate is 51% cents, or 7% cents 
higher than the old rate. Along the line of the Mil- 
waukee from Linton I take Eureka, le om Spo- 
kane it is 1,170 miles. The old rate to Eureka was 45 
cents; the new rate is 55 cents—10 cents higher for 
1,170 miles than 1,501 miles. 

Commissioner Cockrell—What is the character of the 
country from Linton down? A. The character is prac- 
tically the same as the Northern Pacific through North 
Dakota—a prairie country. 

Mr. Stephens—Those are illustrative of a number of 
points in South Dakota in the same condition and they 
are indicated by the figures and also the distances. Did 
you figure out those distances yourself? A. Yes, sir; 
from the Official Guide Book. They are reasonably ac- 
curate, I think. h . 

Q. Practically all this country as to mileage has less 
mileage than the transfer point? A. Down to and in- 
cluding practically Yankton, S. D., the distance is less 
than it is to Minneapolis from Spokane, with a rate 
varying from 5 to 12 cents higher. The same will apply 
to points on the Chicago & North-Western connecting 
with the Northern Pacific at Oaks, N. D. The rates 
there for distances varying from 300 miles less down to 


practically equal distances from Spokane to Minneapolis - 


are from 5 to 12 cents a hundred pounds higher. 

Q. Now take Omaha via the Northern Pacific to Bill- 
ings and C., B. & Q.; what is the distance from Spo- 
kane? A. It is 1,510 miles to Omaha, and to Minneapolis 
1,501 via the Northern Pacific. The rate to Omaha under 
the new tariff is 50 cents, a practically equal distance 
with a 5-cent higher rate, and all conditions equal. 

Q. And is there any difference from the Kalispell dis- 
trict to Omaha? A. The Great Northern has or did have 
a rate via Sioux City with a distance from Kalispell to 
Omaha, 1,596 miles, of 43 cents. That would come from 
Kalispell down through Sioux City and Ashland to 
Omaha. That is the new tariff. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Over what roads would it 
travel? A. The Great Northern to Sioux City and Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy to Omaha. [| think that part 
of road from Sioux City to Omaha is operated by the 
C., B. & Q.; I am not positive of that. 

Mr. Stephens—Is there a difference between the east 
slope on the Cascade mountains and the Spokane district 
under the new tariff? A. There is a difference applying 
to Ellensburg and North Yakima of 2% cents a hundred 
pounds, and also applying on the Great Northern to 


points east of the Cascades and west of Spokane. 

Q. And the difference between the Coast and the Spo 
kane rate is 5 cents? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerr—You say that applies on the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern both? A. It applies to Yakima 
and Ellensburg and points east of the Cascade mountains 
on the Northern Pacific and to Leavenworth and other 
similar points on the Great Northern. 

Mr. Stephens—Taking the Union Pacific from Portland 
what is the distance from La Grande to Omaha? A. 
Fourteen hundred and ninety-four miles, and the rate is 
43 cents; that is 7 cents difference between La Grande 
and the Spokane rate of 50 cents on 1,510 miles. 

Q. Then the difference between La Grande and Port- 
land is 12 cents? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the distance between Portland and La 
Grande? A. Three hundred and five miles. 

Rates from the South. 

Q. You have here some tables of distances from what 
points? A. The upper table shows distances from points 
on the Kansas City Southern in Louisiana and Texas to 
Omaha, Sioux City and Minneapolis, and from points on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe in Texas and western Louisiana to Omaha 
Sioux City and Minneapolis. 4 

Q. From Beaumont, ‘Tex., the rate is 23 cents to Oma- 
ha; from the same point to Sioux City, 28; to Minneapo- 
lis, 32. What do the 45, 50 and 55 mean?. A. The dis- 
tance from Beaumont to Omaha is 971 miles, for which a 
rate of 23 cents is charged, showing that for the same 
distance Spokane pays a rate of 40 cents. From Lake 





Charles, La.; to Omaha, 947 miles, the rate paid is 23 
cents, Spokane paying for the same distance 40 cents. 
From Bonami, La., 897 miles, to Omaha the rate is 23 


cents; Spokane pays 40 cents for same distance. From 
Shreveport, La., 765 miles, 23 cents; Spokane pays 37 
cents for the same distance. Texarkana, Tex., 695 miles 
to Omaha, 23 cents; Spokane for the same distance, 36 
cents. Sioux City has a rate of 28 cents from any of 
these points for about 1,072 miles, Spokane paying 42 
to 45 cents for same distance, as against 28 from the 
south. Lake Charles, 1,048 miles to Sioux City, pays 
a rate of 28 cents as compared to a charge of 40 and 
45 cents for the same distance from Spokane. Taking 
the shortest distance—Texarkana, 768 miles to Sioux City, 
with 28 cents, Spokane pays 37 cents. Taking the same 
distance to Minneapolis and the same ratio is true. Tex- 
arkana via the Kansas City Southern, beginning with 
the first point at the northern end of the timber belt 
traversed by the Kansas City Southern, 1,071 miles to 
Minneapolis, with rate 32 cents; for the same distance 
from_ Spokane the rates are 42, 45 and 50 cents. By 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Spokane & Inter- 
national, Canadian Pacific and Soo the 45-cent rate ap- 
plies; to points reached via the Northern Pacific to Bill- 
ings, thence over the C., B. & Q., the 50-cent rate ap- 
plies. In regard to the Santa Fe: Most of the lumber, 
“southern pine lumber,” that is sold in competition with 
the product of the Spokane district in Nebraska and 
Minneapolis and Duluth originates at points on the road. 
I have taken the lesser distances. Via the Santa Fe 
the distance ranges from 1,166 miles from Silsbee to 
1,237 miles from De Ridder, La., to Omaha, with a rate 
of 23 cents, showing that for the same distance Spokane 
pays 42 to 55 cents, the lower rate, 42 cents, being along 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific to points in 
North Dakota, the rate of 45 cents being east of James- 
town along the main line of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific in North Dakota and Minnesota, with 
50 cents to points on the Burlington and 55 cents to 
points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
North-Western in South Dakota. 
From New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. Stephens—I wish you would tell the commissioner 
about rates from New Mexico and-Arizona as compared 
to the Spokane rates. A. I would say that the timber 
in Arizona and New Mexico is the same as our western 
seft pine. From Flagstaff, Ariz., to Chicago via the 
Santa Fe, 1,740 miles, a rate of 40 cents applies; from 
Williams via the Santa Fe, 1,753 miles, 40 cents; from 
Albuquerque, 1,374 miles, via the Santa Fe, 32 cents. 
The amount of lumber manufactured in Arizona and New 
Mexico is about 200,000,000 feet annually. The Spokane 
rate compared to the same distance would be for 1,750 
miles, 55 cents as against 40; 1,740 miles, 55 cents as 
against 40; 1,374 miles, 45 to 55 cents as compared to 32. 

Now, you have prepared some tables showing 
comparisons from various southern points. Just ex- 
plain to the commissioner what that is, in a general way, 
so that he will understand it. A. The tables show the 
distances and rates to points in Nebraska from points 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa re and points on the 
Kansas City Southern and points on the Missouri Pacific 
lines, showing the distances, the long mileage, the short 
mileage and the rate of freight; also showing the dis- 
tances from Spokane to the same points and the rates of 
freight. 

Hearsay Evidence. 

Mr. Kerr—Just a moment before this is received. This 
contains on the first page a lot of hearsay evidence. It 
says the minimum weight from Spokane is not less than 
40,000 pounds, the southern pine minimum is _ 34,000 
pounds. Have you ever done business in the south? A. 
The minimums were given in evidence by Mr. Keith in 
the December hearing of the Pacific coast lumber manu- 
facturers’ case. 

Mr. Kerr—I do not believe a bald statement of fact 
ought to go in. Of course, compilations of figures and 
mathematical computations are all right as references, 
but I do not think the first page of that is competent 
evidence. 

Mr. Stephens—Did not you get those figures from the 
tariffs, or where? A. In the Spokane rates I have taken 
the lowest minimums practically allowed. 

Mr. Kerr—Of course in making a rate and fixing the 
minimum per carload there is a great deal of leeway 
and it lets you put in freights according to the actual 
loading. The fact that the loading at Spokane may be 
40,000 pounds and the tariff on southern pine shipments 
requires a minium of 34,000 pounds does not show the 
circumstances of loading or of the making of the rates; 
therefore unless your witness is competent to testify as 
to the weight of shipments from the southern territory 
it does not seem to me that this is competent in the 
case. 

Mr. Stephens—This is for the purpose of enlightening 
the commission and in abbreviated form. Of course he 
can testify to those things on that page. On Mr. Kerr's 
statement a compilation would not be disallowed. 

Mr. Kerr—That is admitted in all rules of evidence. 

Commissioner Cockrell—The distances you give here 
are taken from what? A. The Official Guide. 

Mr. Herlihy further demonstrated that his figures 
were practically official, and following other question- 
ing along this line Commissioner Cockrell asked. 

Southern Pine Shipments. 


Q. How do you get the minimum in southern pine 
shipments? A. Taking this first from the testimony of 
Mr. Keith before the commission in the Pacific coast 
case. 

Mr. Kerr—Do you admit that 34,000 pounds is the av- 
erage minimum weight of southern pine? 

Mr. Stephens—I don’t know anything about it. Do 
you mean in that the minimum average? 

Mr. Kerr—That is the average? 

Mr. Stephens—I don’t know. 

The witness—While the 34,000 minimum might not be 
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the average it gives those people an advantage that the 
Inland Empire does not have, 

Mr. Kerr—Do you think that is about what that lum- 
ber weighs? A. If a man wants 15,000 feet of lumber 
weighing 34,000 pounds the southern pine mills can ship 

. If he Ww ints 17,000 feet from Spokane it can not be 
sold without the mill asking for permission to increase 
the quantity of lumber to make minimum weight re- 
ed by the N. P. or G. N. He has to sell enough for 
carload or ask permission to use filling to make up the 
difference. I cannot say whether 34,000 pounds is about 
the verage weight of southern pine carload shipments. 

Mr. Stephens—What is the fact as to where the south- 
ern pine, the greater percentage of it, originates—south 

1 rth of Shreveport? A. South of Shreveport. The 
main operations include the mills in Louisiana around 
Honami, Alexandria, Lake Charles, Pickering, Fisher and 

ts in the same section. Those rates I would say ap- 
ply to all points in Louisiana. 

Mr. Kerr—I think you said you had had but little ex- 
perient in southern pine shipme nts? A. We have re- 
ourse to information reg poner mills in that district. 
The number of mills in eastern Texas reporting ship- 
ments to various districts are about sixty, in the terri- 
to covered by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
Kgnsas City Southern and some of the tap lines owned 
agd operated by the r allroad companies in that territory. 

Mr. Stephens—In a general way explain what you have 

in the pre paration of those tables. Have you taken 

m by different routes? A. As I stated, I prepared 
les that will show on the first page to Alliance, Neb., 
showing distances from originating points via the Atchi- 
sol fopeka & Santa Fe, Kansas City Southern and the 
Missouri Pacifie—from points at which are loc ate -d mills 
who are actually selling in the district affected by 











new rate. 


@. And then you have averaged those distances? A. 
I nave averaged those distances and shown the rate 
f i from th ose points by any route; also the Gnoks ine 
rates and anees. I have based my figures on other 


ts—B roken Bow, Neb., Seneca, Grand Island, Omaha, 
Sioux City, Minneapolis. 

© What is the last page? A. The last page shows 

stances from mills on the Kansas City Southern rail- 

Way, nl ement by the Kansas City Southern to Kansas 

City. thence to Chicago via the Santa Fe, which is the 

shortest distance, showing distances from 1,092 to 1,209 

th a rate of 26 cents. The rate from Spokane for 

ume distances via the Northern Pacific is 40 to 45; 

e Great Northern the same; via the Chicago, 








I irlington «& Quincy 45 to 47 cents. 

©). What is the difference in rate to Toledo, and what 
distinction is made between the rate on southern and 
western pine > A. The rate on products of the Spokane 


t trom Chicago to Toledo is 9 cents; on southern 
‘from Chicago to Toledo 4 cents. In’ other words, 
ate from the southern pine mills to Toledo is 30 
Spokane under the new tariff it would be 
nder the old tariff it was 59. ” 
compared with the distances? A. The 

same—240 miles. 





Supplemental Tariff. 


M Ke rhe rate from Chicago to Toledo is not cov- 
s tariff is it? A. Supplement 1201D to trans- 
ental. rate tariff covers It 
(> What tariff shows the rate on southern pine into 
j > The Missouri Pacific and the Santa Fe, 
by way of Chicago. 

is based on the rate via Cincinnati? A. No, 





Cott What difference does it make if they 

u ts? A It tends to show that even under a 
<e that the Spokane territory is handicapped 

ir. K I id that compilation is a computa- 





im a so called “green book’ gotten out. by 
sociation; is that correct? A. The rates 
‘ taken from the published tariffs. 
Q How do you know they are not taken from that? 





\ s his note says: ‘‘Rates shown here- 
vest | lished tariff rates,”’ and a footnote, with 
where it is preceded by a star, shows com- 

‘ rate and distances. 

None of these are preceded by a star. In order 
to testify that this statement is correct you 
ime that the statement in the green book taken 

tt official tariff is likewise correct. A. Yes, sir; 





L 


doubt at the time it was compiled. There is 
ence in the green book to ‘‘the rates herein shown. 
Hut there is no tariff number; in other words, no 
in that green book from which you made 

so it is not possible to prove or dis- 

iracy of the rates. A. No; I do not con- 


Combinations of Rates. 


Q. Suppose I. asked you to go into the office of the 
t ur show all the combinations of rates on 

1 make this comparatively low rate on southern 

Toledo, could you do it? A. I think so. 





2 w WO you do it? A. I would ask for certain 
riff nd the amendments for all the roads. If they 
greed with what IL found in the green book my testi- 

ny would | shown to be correct. ’ 

q. It seen to me that this is hearsay. A combina- 

nm e from book that is not authority may be 
dm not be true. 

The examination of Mr. Herlihy continued until 
6:20 p. m. His testimony was regarded with close 
tention by all present, as it represented most of the 
tal features of the complainants’ case. Consider- 


ible of it yet remains to be recorded, which, with 
more of the proceedings, will appear in the succeed- 
y issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Mr. Stephens—Is that book used every day by the 
rn men? <A. Yes, sir; the lumbermen base on it and 
1 it ji correct 

Q Now, do you know what the various percentages 

f grades from the Spokane territory are as to common, 
r or otherwise? 

Mr. Kerr—Excuse me for breaking in again, but do 
i mean the whole territory from which the 45-cent 
Mr. Stephens—The product of the Spokane district 


su sell is sold how in the market? A. The per- 

ge of common gré aides is about, practically speaking, 

to 93 percent; 7 percent are clears, or what we call 
ect and better 

i 


&. What are selects—that 7 percent? A. Selects are C 
lect and better comparing with first and second clears 

f southern pine or Coast fir. 
Q W t is the other 93 percent? <A. It is of com- 
grad knotty and defective boards that will not 
be « ed or passed into the grade of clear or better— 


of poor appearance, running down to boards that 
il of pitch and knot holes and other defects, that 
not be used for finish. 

. Do you know what lumber similar to that produced 

the Spokane territory—-I am taking in now generally 
the entire territory in and about Spokane—is sold for in 
Minneapolis, for instance, or Omaha or points in North 
r South Dakota or Nebraska, at the present time? A. 
rm outhern pine is being sold in the Nebraska terri- 
tor t $16; that is, I would say in the Nebraska terri- 
' the territory west of Grand Island, Neb. At Omaha 
shout $14 to $14.50; at Minneapolis, $16. 







Q. Deducting the freight rate under the new tariff 
from that prices what would be left for the dealer in the 
Spokane territory? A. Under the new price the value 
would range from $5 to $6.50 at the mill. 

Mr. Teal—For how much lumber? A. Per thousand 
feet. 

Mr. Stephens—Then at the present prices could lumber 
be manutactured in the Spokane district other than at 
a loss? A. No, sir; not within the price of $7 per thou- 
sand. 

Stock on Hand. 

Q. Is there considerable stock on hand in that terri- 
tory, if you know? A. Yes, sir. In the Spokane district 
ut the present time there is about 570,000,000 feet of 
lumber at the mills. 

Q. You say 7 percent is of the best grades; does that 
apply to the total product or only to the pine product of 
50 or 60 percent? A. The 7 percent. In getting down 
to a segregation of all the timbers of course it would not 
apply. We will take cedar; it would be a hard thing to 
get 1 percent of selects. With red fir we would get prob- 
ably 1 percent on the outside; with the white fir noth- 
ing, as it is practically all common. Hemlock would be 
the same. In our heaviest percentage—50 percent of 
western pine—it would run about 7 percent of selects and 
better, 

Commissioner Cockrell—What is the difference between 
your yellow pine and that of Texas and Louisiana? A. 
It is not of the same nature. Our yellow pine as classi- 
fied by the Forest Service is compared probably to the 
norway pine of the north, more so than to the southern 
pine of the south. We have the pitch defects that the 
seuthern pine Las. We have.a heavier sap than the 
southern pine; that is, speaking for the timber outside 
of Missouri. Missouri pine as to sap would probably 
compare with ours, I think. The knot defects, or at 
least the knots, are not as sound as the southern pine 
knots. I would say of 60 percent of our western pine 
that if put on sticks nine months the knots would begin 
to drop out. There are more black loose knots in it 
than knots of a sound nature. 

Mr. Stephens—In the Pacific coast cases the United 
States department of agriculture circular No. 1,220 was 
used and referred to, and I would like to offer it in evi- 
dence or would have it understood that it may be re- 
ferred to and used in the progress of the hearing and 
argument. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Let it be filed as an exhibit. 

Timber Cut. 

Upon cross-examination, after again identifying 
himself and his location and that of his mill, Mr. 
Herlihy was asked: 

Q. You say, figuring on sales, 70 percent of the timber 
cut in the Spokane district is cut south of Spokane? 
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A. No, sir; I said within a radius of seventy miles of 
Spokane. 

Q. How do you get those figures? A. From the re- 
turns of the Western Pine Shippers’ Association—from 
the books of the secretary, R. A. Kellogg. 

Q. But you do not know how much your own con- 
cern cut in 1906 and 1907? A. was not with the con- 
cern in 1906. I have been with it since December 1, 
1907. 

Q. About how much do they cut in a year? A. About 
70,000,000. About 6 percent of that, maybe, is white 
pine. About 40 percent is western pine and the rest is 
mixed fir, larch, white fir, spruce, cedar, hemlock—a 
general mixture. 

Eastern Sales. 

Q. When was the first trip you made east as sales- 
man for this company? <A. At the present time, in 
December. I went to New York and Pennsylvania. 

Q. And sold six cars? A. I did not sell all there, but 
part in Illinois and part in Ohio. 

Q. When did you make your last previous trip to the 
same territory? A. Not any in the interest of the 
Fotlatech Lumber Company. 

Q. Did you ever make any other trip in the interest 
of that company into that territory? <A. No, sir; not 
east of Chicago. 

Q. Did you ever undertake to sell a small part of 
your product in that territory? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever traveled over that territory sell- 
ing the same kind of product? A. Yes, sir; in Novem- 
ber and December, 1906, 

Q. How many cars did you sell then? A. Twenty- 
four or twenty-six, but it was of a different nature of 
stock. It was one sale of one block of lumber to one 
party. 

. Q. In regard to that part of your testimony that you 
sold only six cars; there was no market then under 
this rate? A. Not in all cases—not even generally. My 
view of the matter is that in a number of instances we 
were not able to compete with other sections in prices. 

. Then the trouble with this trip of yours was that 
the lumber market had gone to pieces rather than that 
the freight rate increased? A. I do not say so when 
people are buying and sales are being made all the time. 

Q. How much of a lessening in the sales prices of yel- 
low pine has there been in this territory which you cov- 
ered, in the last six months? A. Five to seven dollars. 

Q. How much of a fall behind in the Inland Empire 
pine delivered in this same territory? A.. For the Inland 
Empire pine, taking the territory in which the -same 
grade of stuff has been sold, in a number of instances 
it has been $7, even worse. 

. You have been willing to cut your prices as much 
as the southern pine men if it would enable you to sell? 
A. The prices would not have admitted it, except by 








giving the railroads the freight. I have no instructions 
as to selling on the basis of the old or the new rate. 
I make the price on the product. This territory is not 
affected by the tariff going into effect November 1. We 
have a through rate of 70 cents. 

Q. When did that rate go into effect? A. Some time 
in December or in January. 

Q. Did you stop on your way to New York and Penn- 
Sylvania and try to sell in Chicago? A. Yes, sir; but 
I could not sell a car. I made a price delivered. 

Based on the old rate or the new rate? A. A 
delivered price. 

Q. Did you have with you a circular of prices? Did 
you make any stipulation as to prices? A. I tried to 
sell my lumber in competition with the Minneapolis 
prices, irrespective of the freight rate. I tried to sell 
in Chicago. 

Official Price List. 

Is it not a fact that a great many of the western 
lumbermen have been selling on the basis of the old rate 
since the injunction? A. I cannot say as to that. I do 
not know what basis they are using. 

Q. You have seen the official price list of the Coast 
association? A. I do not know of any official price list. 

. What used to be the official price list until they 
changed it to the lumber trade journals’ price list? A. 
I never have seen that. 

Q. Don’t you think that the reason you could not sell 
in Chicago, Pennsylvania and New York was not because 
of any change in the freight rates, but because of the 
change in market conditions? A. True, and not true. 
The fact that the southern pine mills, with the advantage 
in rate that they had into that territory, were able to 
sell and did make numbers of sales, the fact that Min- 
neapolis was shipping a little, would indicate a market 
for stock if they could meet prices. I could have sold 
lumber if I could have come anywhere near the prices. 
If I did we would have to pay the railroad from $1 to 
$2 more than the invoice price would be in some cases. 

Q. You are not able to compete with the market in 
this territory with the market before the rate went into 
effect? A. This market is not affected by it. The ter- 
ritory east of Pittsburg and Buffalo is not affected by 
these satken 

Prices Affected by Rates. 


Q. What point or bearing has your testimony that you 
could sell only six cars in the territory east of Pittsburg 
on this case? A. ‘The very fact that in the first place 
our rates were against us. In the second place, our com- 
petition with the southern pine, which has a low rate 
into a good many points nearer to its or iginating points 
and can equalize on their prices and make concessions on 
long rates, making concessions practically to equalize 
the prices. We cannot do that. 

Q. The only information: you have about the _per- 
centages of the various kinds of lumber and various kinds 
of timber is what you read in the reports? A. Of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company? When I was with them I 
knew the kinds they cut and they were practically the 
—_ as now. I was with them before in 1903, 1904 and 
905. 

Q. At that time how much dimension stuff, 2x4, did 
they cut? A. Varying according to the logs the »y had. 
There is no set rule. You cannot figure on getting any 
certain percentage of width or thicknesses. 

Q. You have no idea what percentage of the mill cut 
would be dimension stuff? A. No, sir. 

. If you did not know that you could not tell the 
percentage of the other kinds? A. It is based on the 
market where it is sold. Most of the product in inter- 
state traffic has been sold in North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska. 

Q What kind of material is sold in Nebraska? A. 
Western pine, a little white pine and shiplap and such 
products. 

- How far east into Nebraska do you go? <A. I can- 
not state that; it is out of my district. 

Q. Do you ever sell in Omaha? A. Very little. It 
takes very litile product from the west. ; 

What part of Nebraska is sold? A. The territory 
to which most of the product is sold would be west ot, 
say, central Nebraska, or Broken Bow. 

Q. Was this select or better or common? A. Part 
of each. 

Q. Mr. Kellogg states that at Spokane in 1907 there 
was 107,000,000 teet of western pine that went into 
Nebraska. Would you think that would be about correct”? 
A. Under the conditions that existed then, I would say 
yes. At that period the mills of the south were busy 
in cutting railroad material and heavy construction ma- 
terial for the railroad companies, and they were not 
muking any great attempt to do any retail business or 
consuming business in Nebraska territory. About June, 
when the business of the railroads fell off, the mills of 
the south found quite a stock on hand and they made an 
effort to sell and sold lots of stuff out there. At that 
time the trade of the Spokane district feil off very rap- 
idly, and I do not think that today the Spokane district 
is shipping more than one-third the amount of stuff it 
shipped into Nebraska that it did in February last year. 

Q. Mr. Kellogg testified that in 1906 111,000,000 feet 
went into Nebraska from this territory. A. I think that 
is about it. 








Q. I suppose about 92 percent of this was common 
lumber? A. No, sir; probably 80 percent. 

Do you know that common lumber from the Coast 
has not been able to get into Nebraska? A. I would not 
say that. . 

Q. If you heard a well informed lumberman from the 
Coast testify to that under oath you would think that 
about true? <A. So far as his company was concerned. 

Abnormal Demand by Railroads. 

Q. If the record in the Coast cases shows that they 
have never been able to get into Nebraska at all with 
common lumber and you have been able to get in there in 
1906 and 1907 with 80 percent of 111,000,000, or 107,000,000, 
it must be because there is some difference in your 
product? A. No, sir. I said that because of the ab- 
normal demand by the railroads that business went to 
the south. We did not get any of that except for local 
purposes. The Coast was in the same condition, manu- 
facturing for the railroads, which left the retail yardme n 
of Nebraska and elsewhere to seek some place to get 
their stock. Under normal conditions we would not enjoy 
the amount of business we did by any means. The Coast 
mills also had a big trade in Sart Francisco at that time. 

What was the price paid for common boards at 
your mill in 1906? A. The average price I could not 
say, nor for 1907. 

.. What was the market price on the line of the 
Northern Pacif o. b. those points for common boards 
in 1906 and 1907 A. It has ranged from $10 to higher 
figures. 

Q. Was it higher or lower than it was on the Coast? 
A. In some cases lower, in some higher. 

. In what cases lower and in what cases higher? A. 
We probably were paid more for 12-inch boards and the 
Coast sold for less. We manufacture more in propor- 
tion to our cut, and we got a larger amount per thousand 
in some instances in 1906 and '07. 

Q. What kinds of lumber other than railroad material 
were worth more in the Spokane district than on the 
Coast in 1906 and ’07? A. Well, for a while we would 
say that dimension was worth a little more for the time 
being. The demand rapidly increased and we got a little 
more money. 

Q. Has not your price on dimension and common lum- 
ber been uniformly higher than on the Coast during 1906 
and '07? A. No, sir. : 

Q. Are not your price lists higher? A. A price list 
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published might be higher, but that does not make the 
market. i 

Q. You sell in competition with fir and are familiar 
with its prices? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was not there through 1906 and 1907 quite a range 
between Coast prices on fir and Inland Empire prices on 
western pine for the same article? A. Not such a great 
difference. 

Q. If there was not any difference, why do you say 
that those years were abnormal and enabled you to send 
229,000,000 feet into Nebraska territory, which you had 
never done before? A. From the standpoint of abnormal 
vears, I said ‘it was caused by the railroad demand. I 
lid not say anything about the price being the same. 

Q. You said the price on common lumber, on fir and 
western pine was the same. A. Practically the same. 

Q. Why did anyone want to buy your material in pref- 

rence to the Coast business? A. They could not get it 
from the other districts. 


Trouble in Getting Cars. 

Q. - Don’t they make any common lumber? A. _ The 
manufacturers were not able to ship it. They could not 
yet cars—not enough to supply the demand. The cars 
were used for handling railroad material. We had very 
much trouble in getting cars. They were being used for 
railroad material and no cars were to be had, even to 
move a volume of business. 

Q. Where is the normal market for that product? A. 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Colorado. 

Q. Did you sell more in 1906 and ’07 in North Dakota 
than usual? A. I cannot answer that now. 

Q. Was that an abnormal year in that state? A. For 
. while it was. There was a good demand in the fore 
part of the year. 

Q. Was more lumber sold in 1906 or 1907? A. I cannot 
say without referring to the report of our association. 

@. Was more lumber sold in North Dakota or South 
Dakota? A. More has been sold in North Dakota. 

Q. Were the years 1906 and ’07 normal for sales in 
South Dakota? <A. I think the same rule would apply 
to that. I think the sales were about equal, but what 
they had been in the previous years I do not know. Our 
trade increased a little up to June. That would apply 
to all our trade throughout that country. The shipments 
from the Inland Empire, the Spokane district, began fall- 
ing off in June. Few orders were coming in and the 
shipments from the south increased to the same territory. 


California Shipments. 

Q. Have you ever shipped any to California? A. Some 
box shooks have been shipped there; that is about all. , 

Q. Then when Mr. Kellogg says that in 1907 22,000,000 
feet were shipped, you would call that an abnormal year? 
A. It was abnormal at that time. 

Mr. Stephens—How many millions? 

Mr. Kerr—Twenty-two million. 

Mr. Stephens—-Where does it say that? 

Mr. Kerr—That was a mistake in copying; only three 
ind a half million. 

The witness—It was an abnormal demand, occasioned 
possibly by a heavy fruit crop, and they had to come to 
us for boxes, which probably will not occur again. 


Shipments to Atlantic States, 


Mr. Kerr—You shipped four and one-half million to the 
Atlantic states; what material was that? 

Mr. Stephens—Where do you get that? 

Mr. Kerr—4,456,035, western pine shipments, exhibit 10. 

The witness—What percentage of the whole shipments 
loes that show? 

Mr. Kerr—Five percent. 

The witness—No, I think that is wrong. 

Mr. Stephens—Half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Kerr—What do you say was the production of the 
eventy mills of Spokane last year? ; 

Mr. Stephens—I did not say; he said that. 

The witness—I cannot recall just what that was; I 
annot recall the question and answer, ; 

Q. Well, what was it? A. I think I have said seventy 
miles south; that it was over half. You said 70 percent. 
| said over half the lumber produced on the Spokane and 
l.ewiston branch was produced within seventy miles of 
Spokane. The branch is 154 miles long. | , ‘ 

Q. How much lumber was produced in the territory 
iffected by this particular proceeding in 1907? A. Do 
ou mean the amount of lumber produced in the terri- 
ory affected by the recent rates? y 

Q. By the application for the differential. 

Mr. Stephens—Do you mean including Montana or 

<cluding it? 
<= fae What has been referred to as the Spokane 

istrict. * 

The witness—Between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000. 

Q. How much of that was consumed locally last year? 

. The report shows that over 40 percent was consumed 

wally. In the territory affected by the application for 

iis differential it would not be over probably 175,000,000 
io 200,000,000 feet; that would be high. 

Q. You spoke of the yellow pine manufacturers of the 

suuth producing long timbers. Do you produce any in 

yur territory? A. Very little, except on spetial and 
rgent orders. The timber is not of a nature to pass 

e inspection of any of the railroads or other users of 

rge timbers. ; 

Q. Is not your western yellow pine as strong as the 

suthern yellow pine? A. The government test shows 
that it is not, 





> 


Routing Under the Tariff. 

Q. What is the routing under the tariff you refer to 
rom LaGrande to Omaha, which takes 48 cents? 

Mr. Stephens—Does not the tariff show that? — ™ 

The witness—The O. R. & N. and Union Pacific. You 

t it from the tariff. ; 

Mr. Kerr—You made computations on the map of the 
ites from points in Texas—Beaumont to Omaha. Why 
id you select Beaumont for comparison? A. I did not 
elect Beaumont alone, but these six representative 
oints. oe 

©. Do I understand you to say that Texarkana now 

kes—_— A. ‘Twenty-three cent rate to Omaha—half 

e rate from Spokane for the same distance. 

Q. Texarkana takes the same rate to Omaha that 
eaumont does? A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Do you think there is any connection | between 
hem? Suppose they had a 23-cent rate from Texarkana 
nd they had a 30-cent rate from Beaumont; do you think 
iat much lumber would move from Beaumont to Omaha? 

I think so. Texarkana is not a lumber manufacturing 
enter and has not an output as great as in the vicinity 
of mE yw Silsbee. 

Qn yg ye of lumber manufactured there is ex- 
ported. is it not? A. A great deal that is manufactured 

the whole district is, but that is an advantage we 
. Q. — oo think that this territory between Pine Bluff 
ind Texarkana is a lumber producing territory? A. Yes, 
ir. That takes the same 28-cent rate to Omaha that 
eaumont and Texarkana do. 
Difference in Quality of Lumber. 

Mr. Cotton—You spoke about the quality of your lumber 
in the Spokane district. Is that better or poorer than the 
quality of the lumber produced on the Coast? A. Poorer. 
As regards the ability of the mills and the quality of 
the lumber to get out a product that we would be able 
io compete with in the markets against other timbers, 
yes, sir; it is substantially poorer. i 4 
ee Is that true of your common lumber? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your company produces poorer boards than the 
Coast common boards? A. On the average, yes, 


That is true of the mill you are connected with, 
whose product you are selling? A. I think so, yes. 
. How is the lumber over around Bonner, Mont.? A. 
Practically the same. 
, Q, Around Baker City and LaGrange? A. A little bit 
yetter. 
Q. And very much better? A. I do not think to a 
great extent. They do not have the same character of 
timber that we have, 


The Weyerhaeuser Interests. 


Q. Who was this German gentleman that you and Mr. 
Kerr were talking about? A. Mr. Weyerhaeuser—Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser. 

Is he the Frederick Weyerhaeuser that owns so 
much timber around the Cascade mountains? A. People 
say he does. 

Q. And is reported as being richer than Mr. Rocke- 
feller? A. They say so. 

Q. How many mills does he operate west of North 
Dakota? A. None. : 

Q. How many mills is he interested in? A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Do you know of any interest other than those of 
the Potlatch Lumber Company? A. Not that I can state 
pcsitively. 

Q. Do you know from hearsay? 

Mr. Stephens—I object to that. 

beh witness—Only from rumors. I don’t know posi: 
tively. ' 

Mr. Cotton—In. fact, you never heard of his having any 
milling interests other than that of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company? A. No; I cannot say that I positively have. 

Mr. Herlihy again identified his connection and 
length of service with the Potlatch Lumber Company 
and Mr. Cotton asked: 

Q. Within the last two years Mr. Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser has very considerably enlarged the Potlatch mill? 
A. The Potlatch Lumber Company has. 

, There is not very much of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company except Mr. Weyerhaeuser, is there? A. There 
is considerable. 

Mr. Stephens—What is the difference? 

Mr. Cotton—Well, we will discuss that. This is inter- 
esting. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Who compose the personnel? 
A. A number of persons. 

Mr. Cotton—What is the interest of the stockholders? 
A. I cannot state that positively. 

Q. How much does Mr. Weyerhaeuser own? A. A 
very small interest compared with the capitalization. 

Q. The Weyerhaeuser syndicate practically owns it? 
A. I don’t know of any Weyerhaeuser syndicate. 


Sale Territory. 


Q. You say you never sold your product prior to 1906 
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and ’07 in Dakota and Nebraska? A. I did not state 
that. : 

Q I thought you stated those were abnormal years 
and you therefore sold your product in those states. A. 
Mr. Kerr asked for our normal market. 

Q. You stated that 1906 and ’07 were abnormal years. 
A. I said so, yes, for the general lumber trade. 

Q. And you therefore sold to Nebraska and North and 
South Dakota. A. To a certain extent, yes. 

Q. Ordinarily you cannot compete even under the old 
rates in North and South Dakota and extreme western 
Nebraska? A. Under normal conditions, no. 

Q. Then what possessed you to go into Ohio and Pitts- 
burg and New York trying to sell common lumber down 
there? A. was not trying to sell common lumber. I 
was trying to sell a small percentage of our product that 
we cannot market west of the Missouri river. 

Q. What were you trying to sell down in New York 
state? A. Anything of a high grade or that we have no 
market for west of the Missouri river. 

Commissioner Cockrell—What lumber have you? A. 
We have a very small percentage—about 1 or 1% percent 
—of high grade white pine that is used for certain pur- 
poses, say, piano keys or draftsmen’s boards. We have 
no market for that west of the Missouri river and have 
to seek a market in the east, and the same is true of 
our western high grade soft pine. 

Mr. Cotton—In other words, that is not good to sell 
west of Chicago? A. No; the people will not use it 
because they can get other stuff cheaper. 

Q. What did you sell this stuff for down in New York? 
A. I did not sell any in New York state. I sold six 
cars, some in Illinois, some in Ohio and some in Michigan. 

Q. What did you sell in Ohio? A. I sold some com- 
mon boards and some beveled siding. . 

Q. What did you get for that? A. I cannot say right 
now. I can give you the prices when I get back to 
the hotel. 

. Had you ever sold any lumber in that territory 
before? A. We sold a little, yes, sir. 

. This is just plain common boards that you sell over 
there? A. Not in all cases; some factory stuff, some 
sills, some siding, some sash and door cuttings. 

Q. Does your product come into competition with yel- 
low pine? A. In some cases. 

. And this stuff that you sell in Ohio and Indiana? 
A. With the pine shipped from Albuquerque and Wil- 
liams and Flagstaff, Arizona, which is the same kind of 
wood. 

Q. What kind of wood is that? A. The pine of New 
Mexico and Arizona is the same as we classify as west- 
ern soft pine, and it is so classified by the Forest Service. 








Q. How much western soft pine do you get up there? 

Mr. Dillard—Let me interrupt you a moment. Do you 
mean by that of the character of white pine? A. The 
mills in the Inland Empire classify that as western soft 
pine; the New Mexico mills classify it as white pine, 
but it is not white pine. 

Mr. Cotton—About what proportion of your cut is of 
this stuff that you compete with in Arizona and New 
Mexico, the western soft pine? A. The percentage of 
western soft pine in competition with the New Mexican 
stuff is about 15 percent. We cut about 40 percent of 
western soft pine. 

Q. That you have to ship into Ohio and Indiana in 
order to find a market? A. No, sir; we don’t have to. 
We have to ship it everywhere to get a market, but in 
another way we cannot ship it on even competition. 

Q. Did you use to ship to Chicago under the old freight 
rate? A. Yes, sir; and some into Ohio and Indiana. 


Rates from the Southwest. 


Q. There has been no change in the freight rate to 
New York? A. No, sir; the change in the rate does not 
affect lumber shipments to that district. The output of 
lumber in Arizona and New Mexico is increasing every 
year and with the freight rate that they have they are 
able to go farther east and drive us out of the market 
as their output increases. The rates east of Pittsburg 
have not increased, but in comparing the rate on our 
product as against the product of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona the fact is that they are enjoying a much better 
rate and are increasing their territory. East of Pittsburg 
and Buffalo the rate has not been increased; to all west 
of those points its has been increased. 

Q. Around LaGrange have they this western soft pine? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think LaGrange, then, can stand a higher rate 
than you can? A. I will not say that, no, sir. 

Q. Did they make this piano key stuff there? A. I 
do not know. I have seen some western pine so used, but 
I do not know where it comes from. 

Q. Does LaGrange ship any pine to this eastern terri- 
tory? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Bonner has the same kind of stuff that you 
have? A. The output is practically the same as that 
of the Spokane district. 

Q. And they have a differential in their favor over 
you of how much? A. To the Missouri river of 7 cents— 
to Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

Q. How much to St. Paul? A. Three cents, I think. 

Q. How much of a differential did Bonner have against 
you under the old rate? A. It paid the same rate—40 
cents to Minneapolis. 

. _They had no less rate at all than 40 cents? A. Not 
that I know of. I think I am right on that. 

. Iam talking about the Missouri river. A. They 
had a 5-cent differential in there, I think. : 

Q Then Bonner has a lesser differential under the 
new rates than the old one? A. A little greater differ- 
ential, yes, sir. 

Q. And St. Louis and all that territory? <A. Prac- 
tically speaking, yes. 

Q. And Baker City under the old tariff had an ad- 
vantage over you? A. To the territory that we could 
enter, to a certain extent, yes, sir. 

Q. I am talking about Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. A. That is right. 





Increase of Differential. 

Q. How much of a differential did 3aker City and 
LaGrange have over you under the old tariff? A. Five 
cents. 

Q. Has that differential been decreased or increased 
under this new tariff? A. Increased. 

Q. To Omaha? A. Yes; it is greater now than before. 
There is a wider differential than there was before. 

Q. With what classes of lumber, yellow pine lumber, 
did you compete? A. In what respect as to territory? 

Q. Any territory. A. We we had to compete with 
southern pine in all grades of yard stock. 

Q. The western pine is better or poorer than the south- 
ern? A. For construction it is poorer; for general uses 
the southern pine is better. 

Q. I mean for piano keys. A. They do not make piano 
keys in Nebraska. 

Q. Then the only product you have been able to sell 
where you made the bulk of your sales in northern 
Nebraska and the Dakotas you met the competition of 
southern pine only? A. Generally so, yes. 

Q. Did you compete against Oregon fir? A. We have 
to do it, yes. 

Q. And your timber is poorer than Oregon fir? A. 
Practically speaking, yes, sir; in most cases. 

Q. Under the old tariff you had the same rate into 
the Dakotas, did you not, that they had from Puget 
sound? A. No, sir; Spokane itself did, but the surround- 
ing territory did not. The graduated rates came to 
within eighteen miles of Spokane. Spokane paid more 
than the territory east of Spokane. 

Q. You take Lewiston--from Spokane to Lewiston they 
paid the same rate? A. Yes, sir. 

Under the Old Tariff. 

Q. Did they pay the same rate from the Coast under 
the old tariff? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yet you used to sell lumber in the Dakotas against 
the Oregon fir? A. The amount of stock shipped from 
Lewiston or that vicinity is very small. The amount from 
Spokane would be but 18,000,000 or 19,000,000, if it is that 
much, 

Q. Where did this lumber come from? A. East of 
Spokane on the Northern Pacific and Great Northern. 

. Any from the Spokane Falls & Northern? A. 
Some, yes. 

Q. How could you compete, paying the same rate as 
Oregon fir, with the Oregon fir under the old rate? A. 
There were times when we could not. Under normal 
conditions we could not compete with anyone and make 
a profit. 

. Under the old rates you could not sell any lum- 
ber? A. I do not mean to say that. I say that under 
normal conditions, during a normal lumber season, we 
had everyone as competitors and with small show for 
profits. 

Q. And you paid the same freight rate that the Oregon 
fir did? A. Yes, sir; and our quality is very much 
poorer. 

Q. How can you sell it? How much under the Oregon 
fir prices do you have to cut? A. That is hard to say. 
We would quote a price and get the order, but we did 
not know how much it was under the Oregon prices. 

Q. Did you not know how much you had to cut the 
price against Oregon fir when you paid the same freight 
rate? A. In cases we might and in other cases we 
might not. 

Q. About how much do you think your lumber was 
worth per thousand feet, in dollars, less than the Oregon 
fir? You must have formed some notion. A. About a 
dollar and a half a thousand less. 

. You have a pretty good notion about that, have 
you? A. I am open to correction. 

The Potlatch Product. 

Q. How long were you selling this product in competi- 
tion with Oregon fir on exactly the same freight rate? 
I am talking about Oregon fir, Douglas fir, the fir timber 
product of the Puget sound and the Columbia river coun- 
try. A. We come more into competition with the tim- 
ber from the Puget sound country. That is not in all 
eases called Oregon fir. 

Q. You have sold your lumber in competition witk 
Douglas fir for how many years on exactly the same 
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freight rate? A. 
our lumber very many years in competition with Douglas 
fir. We had a 5-cent advantage in the freight rate to 
Nebraska points over the Pacific coast territory. 


Practically speaking, we have not sold 


Q. Iam talking about Dakota. The section of the 
country where most of our lumber is cut is east of 
Spokane and had an advantage over the Coast. 

Q. I am talking about the Potlatch. A. I never had 
anything to do with selling the Potlatch product until the 
last three or four months. I was in business at Spokane 
about a year and a half. I had more to .do with the 
products than the selling of that lumber and have been 
connected with the producing of it eight and a half years. 

Q. Well, during that time this Spokane western pine 
was being sold in the Dakotas, was it not? A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t sell any in the Dakotas? A. The time 
the Inland Empire manufacturers have sold lumber in the 
Dakotas and Nebraska has extended back practically over 

period of, say, five years. 

Q. Then for tive years this Spokane western pine has 
been a factor in the Dakotas? A. Yes, sir; to a certain 
extent. 

Q. And it was sold and paid exactly the same freight 
rate until the lst of November? 

Mr. Stephens—He has answered that it did not. 

Mr. Cotton—They have the Spokane country. 

The witness—Spokane itself had the same rate as the 
*ucifie coast. 

®. And the Spokane Falls & Northern had a higher? 
F No, sir; up to and including Colville or Meyers Falls 
it did not. 

Q. How could any of this fir, being of poorer quality, 
sell, when produced at Spokane, in the Dakotas? 
You could assign a number of reasons. 

Q. How much would you have to cut the price to sell 


I 


it? A. I don’t Know. 

Q. Never formed any notion of it? A. I might have 
ideas of that. I was not the sales manager of any mill 
company or in the selling end of a mill company in those 
days 

Q How much of a differential did you have at 
Kalispell? A. Over the Coast from 7 cents down. I 
think the rate inequalized at Devil’s Lake. 


Q. Did you get east of Mimot? A. Yes, sir; to points 
west and east of there. We did not get down into 
Nebraska, 

Q. Then you sold only in North and South Dakota from 
that territory and Spokane could not sell at all? A. At 
that time at Spokane there was no saw mill shipping 
lumber east. 

Q. And the mills north of Spokane could not sell at 

ll? A. There were few mills north or west of Spokane 
or south at that time. All the mills were small mills cut- 
ting lumber for local trade. 

Q. These mills north, west and south of Spokane and 
t Spokane sprang up only during these last two 
ibnormal years? <A. No, sir; the last five years. 

After further enlightening Mr. Cotton as to the 
growth of saw milling south, west and north of Spo- 
kane and further as to his connection with the in- 
dustry Mr. Herlihy was asked by Mr. Cotton: 


Q. From 1903 to 1906 did the Potlatch Lumber Com- 








ny sell any lumber in Nebraska? Very little. 

Q Did they sell any in western Dakotas? A. Very 

ttl they were not manufacturing to any extent at 
time We could not compete in Nebraska with the 


Q I am talking about Oregon fir. A. I think we 
i be allowed a little leeway in that we could show 
ompetitors were. 


®. You could compete against northern fir in Nebraska 
n those days, paying the same freight rate? 

Mr. Stephens—You did not pay the same freight rate? 
\ We had an advantage of 5 cents. 

M Dillard—What is the advantage now? A. Five 
q. That has not changed? A. No, sir. 


Competition Between Mills. 











Mr. Cotton—Were you able to compete then? A. Toa 
ertain extent on certain articles, yes; not on the general 
! the stock. They manufactured stuff that we could 
i1ufacture—flooring, heavy timbers, heavy joists 
1 de » joist 

q. That same condition exists today? A. Practically 

*aAKINg. 
Q You could eompete as against Baker City, could 
ot? A. At that time or the present time so far 
Omaha market is itself concerned we could not. 
mills of our district sell littl lumber in Omaha. As 


braska otherwise we can compete for the reason 
ey do not come into competition with us on that 
except at certain points. If we want to ship to cer- 


tory that Baker City and eastern Oregon mills 
we have to ship via Silver Bow Junction and pay 

‘ (ory I i rate, 
Q How can the Spokar mills compete as against 
K mills? A. ‘There is practically one mill there 


tate business. 


north, south and west of Spokane and at 





Spokan: how can they compete with the mills at 
Kalispell? A Well, my idea on that is that it might be 
ip to’ the millman at Kalispell. If he wanted to take 
ivantage of the difference in the rate he could do it and 
it his lumber in and give it a chance to compete. In 


tim he probably would do that, but in bad times 

the advantage of us on that rate. 

@ That same differential has always existed against 

17 A. No, not at all times. In North Dakota it has 
rtain distances. 

(2. In the former days did you ever ship any pine from 

kane as against the Kalispell mills? A. I never 
ed any from Spokane. 

From south, east and north of Spokane at any time 
the taking effect of this new tariff; did stuff 
m Spokane, south, west or north of Spokane, in 
ition with the Kalispell stuff and sell against it? 

Y« for the simple reason that the output in the 
K i valley was not large enough to take care of the 

t that time. At the present time the conditions 


t 
fr 
r 


Q You stated that the mills at Spokane and south, 
weet and north of Spokane, sold some lumber as against 
‘ where? A In North Dakota, South Dakota 
i rtheastern Nebraska. 
Q You reach that by what route? 
Mr ephens—I think I will make this suggestion: I 
ested Mr, Cotton, as I did the others, that they 
kive Us a statement of the mileage of the lumber shipped 
rom the Coast into that territory. Their records show 


rhe foregoing will indicate exhaustively the gen- 
ral tenor of the questions asked Mr. Herlihy and the 
haracter of his answers. He was on the stand per- 
paps an hour further, the remainder of his testimony 

ler close examination being practically a repetition 
f that already threshed over. The session closed at 
6:20 p. m. 


THE SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Hale Holden, representing as counsel the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, took part in 
the hearing actively on the second day. It began 
with the filing of further exhibits by the complainants 
showing the price on yellow pine in the Bitter Root 





national forest and on Douglas fir, this being $4.01 
a thousand in March, 1907, and of weights and rates 
on fir flooring at Spokane and Seattle in November 
of last year. The complainants then introduced W. C. 
Ufford, of Spokane, who had been in the lumber busi- 
ness in the Spokane district generally and is manager 
and secretary-treasurer of the Spokane Lumber Com- 
pany. He stated that the company was organized in 
1900 and reorganized in 1903 with its present owners. 


Mr. Stephens—What is the fact with reference to your 
company being a pioneer in that district in the manu- 
facture of lumber as to shipments east? 

Mr. Ufford—Well, we are said to have exploited the 
eastern markets first from the Spokane district. We 
made our first shipment in 1900 and some more in 1901. 
They were not considerable, however, but the product 
of our little mill. Practically all that we produced we 
shipped east during those two years. We shipped into 
Norta and South Dakota, Nebraska, Minneapolis, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Illinois, generally speaking, possibly some 
other districts that I do not remember, but conditioned 
upon the different kinds of lumber that we cut out of 
our trees. We sent it to the markets that would take 
it, and these were the markets. 

“ee your rate always been the same from Milan? 
A. NO. 

Q. Why was it reduced, if reduced? A. Well, at the 
time we started in the lumber business in our district 
there was no real Spokane rate. There was a rate of 
40 cents to the Coast. 

Commissioner Cockrell—At that time you got your 
lumber from the Coast? A. Yes; most of the lumber 
used in the Spokane district the early days was brought 
from the Coast. Some mills were operating in the 
Spokane district, but they were not large enough to sup- 
ply the demands of the city and the surrounding district. 
We had to buy from the Coast. Our district was not 
considered as a lumber producing district. Our timber 
was not considered material. The first purchases of tim- 
ber by those who have made money in the east and went 
west to buy timber were made on the Coast. It was not 
until some years later, when lumber began to sell at a 
higher price, that the smaller varieties and the poorer 
qualities such as are grown in the Spokane district gen- 
erally were considered. After we began our shipments 
to the eastern markets, and perhaps by that brought the 
attention of the investing public to our district, the in- 
vestments began to be made. 

Commissioner Cockrell—What year was that? A. 
Nineteen hundred and two, 1903 and 1904. 

Q. What was your output in 1900, 1901 and 1902, for 
instance? A. About 17,000,000—16,000,000 to 18,000,000 
annually. 

_Q. After you had operated a while what, if anything, 
did you do about taking up the question of rates with 
the Great Northern Railway Company or the representa- 
tives of that company? What did you do with reference 
to securing a better rate than the Coast rate? A. We 
asked the people over whose line we had to ship our 
product to establish some basis of rate on which we 
could exploit our eastern markets, and they said that for 
the time being they would let the Coast rate of 40 cents 
apply, and we attempted our first shipments on the basis 
of the Coast rate. A little later we found that they 
would not permit us to go into the Dakotas in competi- 
tion with the Coast products and in competition with 
the Kalispell products; that is, the Montana product gen- 
erally. I went east and took up the situation generally 
with the traffic officials and they put our little district 
into a rating by itself, which gave us a rate about 5 
cents less than the Coast rate, and a rate from 1 to 3 
cents more than the Montana district generally into the 
treeless district of North Dakota, to which we could 
ship. That took care of us about to Devil’s Lake, the 
central part of North Dakota. There we met the com- 
petition from the Crookston (Minn.) mills and the mills 
of that North Dakota and Minnesota district, and there 
we could not hope to ship. It was carrying coals to 
Newcastle. We did not ask to be permitted to ship into 
their district. Our 40-cent rate from the Coast began 
to take effect there and we did not oppose it because 
we did not attempt to market. We did, however, use the 
40-cent rate into Minneapolis and beyond the Transfer 
to a small extent, and we could pay it on the slight por- 
tion of our product that we could ship there; that is, the 
high grade stuff. It was not material what our rate was 
on the high grade stuff, because the percentage of the 
freight to the price was less. The great bulk of our 
product, however, is of a common character and must 
be marketed in the treeless districts of North and South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 


Quality of Timbers. 


Q. Comparing the territory in and about Spokane with 
the Coast country, you said, as I understood you, that the 
Coast timber attracted the attention of the eastern buy- 
ers first and that the poorer timber did not attract them 
until later. What do you mean by the poorer timber 
and where was that? A. I mean the timber of the 
Rocky mountain district generally. It is all of the same 
general character; not all alike, but from Spokane, which 
might be considered the western border of the Rocky 
mountain timbered district, to the top of the Rocky 
mountains. That includes a small portion of the north- 
east corner of the state of Washington, the northern 
Panhandle of Idaho and the western part of Montana from 
the slope of the Rocky mountains down. That whole 
territory is to a greater or less extent covered with the 
same general class of timber. The growth is small, the 
timber is scattered. Probably it would be fair to say 
that there was an average of five times as much timber’ 
on an acre of ground in the Coast district generally as: 


there is in that district generally, on account of the fact: 


that the trees in our district are small and short. In 


our district also the limbs grow close to the ground, the: 


timber is knotty, and of the character of lumber we pro- 
duce approximately 90 percent is of what is termed a 
common character. 

Commissioner Cockrell—How far is Spokane from the 
foot of the Cascade mountains? A. About 250 miles. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Well, the timber in that space 
is of the same character? A. There is no timber what- 
ever in that whole space—the district between Spokane 
and the Columbia river. 

Mr. Teal—You do not want the commissioner to under- 
stand that west of the summit of the Cascade moun- 
tains there is no timber, do you? A. I meant the foot 
of the mountains. From the foot of the Cascade moun- 
tains to Spokane is our wheat belt. It is the treeless 
country of our district, like the Dakota country. There 
is no timber in that whole territory for approximately 
200 to 250 miles. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Then you don’t have anything 
to do in this contest with the timber on the eastern end 
of the Cascade mountains, do you? 


Mills Operating. 


Mr. Stephens—If you will pardon me for answering, 
there are two companies operating on the east slope of 
the Cascade mountains that are parties here. The only 


two mills that I know of operating in that territory are- 


parties here. They have a 2% differential as against 


ours of 5. While we are on that subject, those two mills 
have considerable fir, do they not. as well as pine? A, 
I understand something more than half fir. 

Q. One of these I believe is at Leavenworth and the 


other company, the Cascade company, is at North Ya- 
jma? <A. Yes. I presume their holdings are fully three- 
fourths fir. Th 2ir holdings extend to the top of the Cas- 
cade mountains on the east slope. They do have some 
of the timber of the same general character that we do 
as they reach down toward the river and get into the foot 
of the foothills. For instance, they are members of the 
association of lumbermen which has Spokane as its head- 
quarters on acv:ount of the fact that a small portion of 
their timber is of the same general character as ours, th« 
large portion of their timber, however, being of the same 
general character as that on the Coast. They are mem- 
bers of the Coast association also, to get records that 
each district compiles. 

. And they have an arid or semiarid territory tribu- 
tary to both those mills that takes considerable of th« 
local product, do they not? <A. Most of their product 
which is of tie character of ours is sold locally. Th: 
mills of the Ceuscade Lumber Company, at North Yakima 
being situated in what is perhaps the greatest fruit dis- 
trict anywhere, put the larger portion of their coars« 
product into fruit boxes, and that which is not adapted to 
fruit boxes is: sold largely at home for small construc- 
tion, little houses. 

Q. Now, teking what you are terming the Spokane dis- 
trict—that is, the territory which you have described, 
northeastern Washington, northern Idaho and western 
Montana—whiat is the character or the number of varie- 
ties of lumber? A. About eight different kinds; western 
white pine chiefly, nearly half; white pine about 10 per- 
cent I would say; perhaps 40 percent western pine and 
10 percent white pine, the pine growth therefore being 
about half. Our own stand is about one-third what w: 
used to call tamarack. The district generally would not 
have to exceed 25 per cent of that larch or tamarack. 
Then the loalance is perhaps equally made up of what 
the departrnent terms Douglas fir, but it is a small growth 
fir—the trees are hardly as large as our trees of the 
other kinds of woods. It belongs probably to the same 
general fainily as the Coast, but our district is dry and 
the trees never did grow large. ‘The balance of the 
stumpage would perhaps be equally divided among that 
class of Douglas fir which we call red fir and white fir, 
which is even yet smaller; spruce, which is about the 
same size, and cedar, which is larger but coarser in char- 
acter and full of knots. We make no shingles whatever 
in our district because it is so full of knots, and there 
is no finish at all in the cedar timber in the Spokane 
district; and then hemlock, and that is the poorest we 
have and of little value. 

Commissioner Cockrell—How great is the diameter of 
those trees generally? A. Well, perhaps three to four 
feet at the butt would be a large tree in our district. 
Our own logs last year required about twelve to make a 
thousand feet of lumber and the Coast trees, for instance, 
would perhaps average one log to make a thousand feet. 
We speak of 4-log timber. It runs four logs to the tree 
quite frequently; that would be 65 feet. I think 75 feet 
high of timber that would be put into saw logs would be 
the limit of our size. The logs in the Spokane district 
perhaps would average 100 feet to the log and the logs 
in the Coast district would average 1,000 feet to the log. 
The smaller they are the more they cost to handle. 

Q. What is the capacity of your mill—about what you 
‘have been running the last two years, or is it a greater 
‘capacity than you have operated? A. Our present mill 
was completed and started to run January 14, 1903. It is 
‘a single band mill of modern character, with a capacity 
‘of approximately 50,000 feet of lumber a day of ten hours. 
It is a fair, medium sized, representative mill of the dis- 
trict of the better class. 

Mr. Stephens—How do you operate your mill? Just 
‘tell the commissioner in a general way what you manu- 
facture and where you sell it and the character of that 
class of product. A. I have stated that approximately 90 
percent of our product was a lumber of the coarser va- 
riety and small, cut into small stuff used for the con- 
struction of small houses, small buildings in the agri- 
cultural districts and the little tenement houses in towns. 
We do not have any city trade. We do not attempt to 
supply the material which goes into the construction of 
large buildings at all. I have a home in Spokane and I 
am in the lumber business, and yet I had to go to the 
Coast to buy the large timbers that went into the con- 
struction of the basement of my own home. I also 
bought the finish for the upper part of that home from 
the Coast, and our flooring is Coast fir. The only thing 
we were able to use in our own home of our own product 
was the small studding that went into the partitions, 
the 2x4’s, 2x6’s and 2x8’s, and the sheathing boards that 
were nailed on to those, that were covered up with some- 
‘thing else. 


Market Situation. 


Q. How about the construction of business buildings in 
tbe city of Spokane? Where are those construction tim- 
bers obtained? A. Some of our people are interested 
heavily in business blocks in Spokane, having built many 
in the last year, and most of the product which enters 
into that construction, not iron or steel, has te come 
from the Coast, and most of the fir flooring comes from 
the Coast. 

Q. How much of your product. have you sold to the 
Great Northern in the last year or two, and what was 
the character of that product that you sold to the Great 
Northern? A. About a year ago, realizing that our dis- 
trict as a whole was “up against it’’ for a market, I took 
the liberty of calling on the director of purchases for the 
Great Northern railway. I stated the situation as it was 
felt in the Spokane district at that time. The road was 
buying from the Coast, as we were advised, a large per- 
centage of the railroad construction material used in our 
district and shipping it in there. We told the company 
that the industry would be pushed, insofar as it was 
possible, by mills located on its lines and which had a 
‘character of timber, peculiar to its district alone, that 
it was hard for us to market, and we felt that we were 
entitled to its best efforts to help us find a place for 
our timber, and certainly all the little stuff that it used 
in the short culverts and in railroad ties and in thines 
of that kind, of a small character, in our district oug)lit 
to be from the mills at home. The director said that 
that had not particularly occurred to him before but /ie 
believed {t was right, and he said he would take special 
pains to use all possible in the home territory of tle 
products manufactured by the mills in that territory, and 
he asked us what we could produce it for. I went into 
the question with him at length, covering the cost of 
logs and manufacture in our district, and he fixed 2 
price of $12.50 for the railroad ties, which are 7x8 inches 
‘and eight feet long. He said that the mills of the dis- 
trict could produce as much as they cared to of tie 
‘coarser kinds of wood and put it into railroad ties and 
the road would use it in the construction of its new 
lines in our district and in the repair of its old ones. 
About 20 percent of the total cut of our own mill last 
year went into that class of stuff for the Great Norti 
ern railway people. This year we attempted to do tlic 
same, but the director said he would not be able toe use 
any of the supply, and if the company could buy it a5 
cheaply from the Coast, it would not be warranted in 
using our product at any price that he could see that 
we could afford to make it for. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Did you say that you fur- 
nished ties at 12% cents apiece? A. No; $12.50 a thou- 
sand feet; that makes a tie 4634 cents. We would be glad 
to continue that contract at even a less price. 

Q. What did you do with the other 80 percent of you? 
product? What did you have to do to dispose of it? A. 
‘That went into the small piece stuff, 2x4’s, 2x6’s, 2x8's 
and 2x12’s, and 1x4’s up to 1x12 boards of the different 
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— grades of common lumber, which we attempted to sell We did not ship all kiln dried, but we never ship any- district into which we ought to be rmitte shi 
Ya- in the treeless states that I first mentioned—North and thing green, for two reasons. ae product more than anywhere eine. ee Se oe 
rea- South Damets. and enraten. *A few of the better grades Witness explained the dangers of staining etc., at- where that increase is, and our trunk lines are not to 
ame ‘al i aan ae oe Re ye Bene yng Rg By tendant upon shipping lumber green, et Cockrell—Well, where is it? A ris 
> do “The better grades of lumber that were not used in the The complainants offered another exhibit, thus ex- tne connecting lines in that territory get - tsnger’ hand 
foot ‘tates I spoke of we did not get much more money for plained by Mr. Ufford: per mile for the local charge than. any place else on 
the than = did a sy a. B pas Py ae to dump Y : : earth that we ever heard of and the larger lines absorbed 
ead- rae = w ror cou | — an Engg bein ong Me cou This exhibit covers a statement of all lumber ship- most of it until, as I understand, they became tired of 
n of or_ it. . . northern an on t ern mills made the price ments for 1907 affected by the change in rate and shows the selfishness of the connecting lines and refused to do 
“the and iy y ae fe it if we sold it, and we did meet the same data that the other did except that it shows it any more, and when the new tariff went into effect 
ame t an Dia rid o : dion ti ith ill the number of cars that we shipped at the rate we com- the through rate provides a division under which the 
.em- > “ne Ang run tt, ety rm eye wth the = , manded from the railway company previous to the ad- connecting line gets an even larger division than its local 
that Se veh . _is_ probable ow oy ac- vance, what the freight amounted to on each car at published rate, and the through lines say that they ab- 
oF f ae ae “y pe A ge S ve PFO > arge that rate and what the freight paid would have amounted sorb all that they care to of it and it makes us pay a 
‘ibu- ——r, vd ill) explain that. There is one way in +2 under the new rate. It was not only the 51.600 poundsgg rate which is entirely prohibitory. The trunk lines are 
the eo ee bs rate - tg t at. oe bl one way in as shown in Mr. Woodward’s testimony as a basis but cut out of the business, the mills that properly should 
duct Ww) ns we omen ? on e to get rid o ae a go ang also the actual weight on which we paid freight, all for supply this district are cut out of the business and it is 
Th of : it _ ‘~° o t it — — ot Agee af 4 425 cars. We had, on Mr. Woodworth’s estimate of 51,600M turned over to the south at a rate of from 10 to 15 cents 
ima me Pn ast the Wont sage ot A ge Bh ng Be Rap. pounds to the car, 21,000,930 pounds. The amount off§ or an average rate of 12% cents, less than we have, and 
dis ed ow! 9. tga Tt ny 0X ac ~— Pp 7 t $ = pe- freight at the old rate would have been $234.86 a car; their southern mileage is about the same as ours. Our 
arse cular character. the nots. are large, bu etween under the new rate, $261.27 a car. present rate into South Dakota would average about 55 
a te ‘hose the lumber is clear. There may be. a, Sele where cents, against the southern average into that territory of 
ruc- he knots drop out. The lumber is not suitable for inch Length of Haul. 35 to 40 cents. Our own home lines say that they are 
stuff because the knots drop cut and leave these holes. powerless to do anything about it . , 
dis- if cut into inch lumber it would be so poor in character The total average mileage haul—and this includes al) Mr. Stephens—What have you to say. if ; hi 
aa and quality that it could hardly be used except for the our shipments even as far as New York state and about your ability to supply. and the trade t anything, 
oben cheapest Kind of use, but cut 15 inches thick and sold throughout the central west and covers all the rates— for thick lumber or wide anh ah at e trade to use, larch 
L png er ‘ ry oa . 3 a: cere yen ; ae mo " —- ‘ ” sh, and what with reference 
arie- as 1%-inch material, kiln dried and surfaced, with the was 1,441 miles. It shows an average actual weight per to its checking? A. The larch or tamarack i | : 
arn limit of expense put upon it to save it, the product may car for 425 cars of 50,594 pounds. The actual freight rate™ kane district has no finish in it to speak of ae = pe- 
per then be used in the sash and door factories, and per- paid per car was $234.21, which under the new rate would— we do have does check and chip, so that while the little 
—. haps 20 per cent of our product would cut that way. have amounted to $258.53, or a difference of $24.34. he we ion architante Ald tee te ee te Wane the con- 
and Now, we could not ship it and pay the freight on it tractors and architects did try to use it a few years ago 
r~ and get anything out of it. ‘So we inaugurated a little In further explanation the witness said: at mat Fall as be eee pwd Fg cma yk ~ 
“pe yhic ye Cz i om and the poor- ‘ ‘ - ms , Smz piece 
| not re Ur dar aeaiaes wad een ee be that uatine Our shipments into North Dakota averaged a haul of Stuff. W ' ot oe ‘ 
—_- room, where we cut out the knots and holes and defects 1,441 miles and the actual freight paid on that average ©. Vhere were the mills in that territory east of Spo- 
what and cut it into the different sizes which make the pieces haul was $204.21 per car on lumber all actually air dried ‘lls that had better than the present rate? A. The 
oo that go into window sash and into door construction. oF kiln dried. We have to prepare yard room and put it iS on the Northern Pacific east of Spokane, eighteen 
the ‘Those we sold to the large sash and door factories in in place and wait for it to dry. We turned our product miles and farther east, had practically the same shorte: 
—- Wisconsin and along the Mississippi river. only about once a year. We shipped approximately 16,- ates. as we called them, into the western North Dakota 
= But in operating that cutting room approximately 30 00,000 feet of lumber last year. We manufactured ap- Country. . “0 ; 
ume per cent of the plank that we turned into it would be proximately 16,000,000 feet and have on hand and are a How about your ability to get cars during 1907? 
that burned up; that is, it was waste. We cut it out. It carrying on hand about 16,000,000 feet of lumber every weed Cotton— Is that part of the complaint in this case? 
> fir, was better to waste 30 percent of the plank than it was Year. Our stock is increasing very rapidly. We are not M don’t want to try that. . 
on io pay freight on the whole plank. Six percent of our running at all; we could not run now. Our North Da- ,,*T. Dillard—Don’t let us go into that unless we think 
mae total production, therefore, after it was manufactured and kota shipments averaged a mileage of 1,115 miles, with * —" really throw some light on this matter. 
evel all our expense put upon it, we found it cheaper to waste an average weight of 49,372 feet. We paid $204.21 per Mr. Stephens—W e want to show if it had any effect 
here and burn up for the sake ‘of increasing the value of the car. The new rate would have made us pay $223.52, or upon _ his business with reference to those roads and 
kane balance of it that would stand the freleht charses. an increase of $19.31. In North Dakota our average rate especially shipments into Nebraska territory. 
t we This year we have no market for those cuttings and was about 36% cents, and we had until November 1 a oa, Denere—~That still would not help us out, would it? 
we have been obliged to discontinue that cutting room, rate which our railroad permitted us. We are twenty- The witness—It is understood that owing to the very 
Bae so we can not cut that product into factory plank. We four miles east of Spokane. When the November 1 tar- 8reat car shortage everywhere we would not be able to 
ee must put it into the grade of common lumber and hope _ iff was issued they put the whole district under the Spo- 8¢t cars, and we would not have been able to ship much 
trict. for a market for it in the agricultural districts. kane rate and raised us about 7 cents, or to 40 cents, more if we could have gotten cars. We took what we 
ke a : for all the western North Dakota territory, making 40 could get after the railroads were through with the cars 
— Destination of Shipments. cents to the first point in Dakota and then 41, =. 43 for construction purposes. 
act. . . . and 44 cents to the middle of North Dakota and then 45 Additional evidence by this ¢ +r witnesses wi 
tree Complainants through Mr. Ufford offered a tabulated Cents, which rate applied to the Transfer. The average hee scm ge mn bo by “gp sored other witnesses will 
peot statement showing the shipments of the Spokane Lum- raise was frome . oe Taking all the distances * 5 Ire issues of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
gr ’ , j J. j icati if- which our shipments went, our average increase was a = 
trict ber Company from Milan, Wash., indicating the dif pg ot on aen en pe nl a little more aRG 
logs ferent states into which it shipped its product and the than some others because we had not been permitted to UMENT OPENED FOR DEFENDANTS IN 
log. number of cars that went into each state, ‘‘being all do business in there before the increase. Our shipments THE EASTBOUND ADVANCE RATE CASES 
awe the shipments that we made that are affected by the — ee eee ae a peggy l eqpmeed ‘ieeited tan ; 
B, . : 0 & e > wre > yas € yas specia s1egre SRICAN J mR if 
pater great advance which went into effect by the new tar- 5 or 55 cute. The auesenn SU al & dar tn Seren, — gages = oe See Eee 
itis iff of November 1, 1907.’’ The statement showed an was 50,484 pounds. Under the old rate a oy $222.81; a ASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—Commissioner Clark sat 
Js vat? ‘ nai 5 a car. under the new rate $244.30, an increase of $21.49. at both the hearings of the Interstate C (rece Com- 
acity estimated weight of 51,600 pounds a car Into Wisconsin we shipped ninety-five cars, including  jnission today in —S "" — ge + eget Com- 
aor Mr. Stephens—Where did you get that estimate from? that cut up stuff that I spoke of and all. our good stuff— 5 far y addition to the other five members of 
dis- A. I got it from the records in the Coast case, from Mr. ninety-five cars out of 700 or 800 that we manufactured. the commission, and listened to the arguments in the 10- 
, Woodward’s testimony. He is the traffic manager of the The average Wisconsin weight was 52,717 pounds, the cent eastbound lumber rate advance eases. At the morn- 
Just Northern Pacific railway and it is his statement of the average mileage 1,755. Our rate at that time was 50 ing session Attorney Hale Holde ened the ¢ 
sed average weight of shipments of lumber from the Spo- cents; our present rate is 55 cents. The old freight col- oe . y ta olden opened the argument 
that kane district for the first nine months of 1907. It shows lections that we paid were $263.58 a car; under the new for the defendants. He was followed by Attorney Cot- 
yt the total amount in dollars and the age amount . oe rate they would be $289.94, an increase of $26.36. ton, who began his argument just before the noon recess. 
con- poet ae eat tates tae Geen A one, te a Similar showing was made by the witness for his Mr. Cotton spoke for a large part of the afternoon and 
o dae number of miles that the car traveled in going into each company’s shipments into Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois Was followed by Attorneys Austin Griffith, Wimbish and 
Mt to te. ae See — fe gg pens gay Rog eat uy wee and South Dakota, indicating increased freight rates Teal, the latter three representing the complainants. 
yn of Mien we nah ta toeleee & ore ald, tne aetna Cian for the respective distances of $25.74, $2379, $24.90 After listening to these arguments the commission ad- 
‘¢ . we would have paid in freight a car under the new rate and $36.11. In regard to the last he said: journed the hearing at 4:50, p. m., giving counsel for 
‘con oe it f Toor and pt oe a Sen eer Now, you will notice that is a third greater increase both sides permission to file additional briefs in a week 
: ing all o 9 and covers 425 cars. v, yi y C i a ate Teas r te ays. 
— Q. Did you ship that stuff kiln dried or green? A. than the increase to any other points, and yet that is the or ten days 
thing $ 
yduct 
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ested Attorneys for Western Manufacturers Submit Strong and Eloquent Statements, Showing that Continuance 
many 3 
nters of Advanced Rate Will Result in Death of the Industry on the Coast and in the Inland Empire— 
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from Conspiracy on Part of Railroads Charged. 
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Great (Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) ditsance from Portland of 1,729 miles, 50 cents a hun- coast points shall be fixed at no higher rate than that 
p= WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Argument in the suits dred. It was stated that this discrimination has al- in effect prior to November 1 last from Portland, 
be brought by the lumbermen of Washington and Oregon ways been considered by the lumbermen as unfair, and Ore., to St. Paul and Duluth and common points via 
> Was to secure an order from the Interstate Commerce Com- then he said that this discrimination was confessed by the Northern Pacific railroad, and that rates from all 
| was mission declaring the recent advance of 10 cents a hun- the new tariff by the partial removal of the so-called other points and places in the state of Oregon and 
Your dred pounds illegal was begun today. Martin A. Knapp, Omaha rate. According to the new tariff, in this in- points and places on the Columbia river and adjacent 
pany chairman, and Commissioners Francis M. Cockrell, Jud- stance the St. Paul rate is advanced to 50 cents and thereto in the state of Washington, to the points and 
ay son C, Clements, Franklin K. Lane and Charles A. Prouty the Omaha rate to 55 cents. Continuing, he said: eg per ae in said tariff, be found and adjudged 
that were on the bench. The argument was taken up along The complainant alleges that the rates in effect prior ™0” '° gf rel " “~ aqrense thas those in effect 
were the lines made familiar to the readers of the AMERICAN’ to November 1 were more then fair, just gna roneenabie, Pred re ‘an a titi ° i Ni ce "3 all —— suf- 
or ® : , , y C n tation o e de- ered by the rs pare H 
Set B)eamumacan and wan handled in masteny ive, "The $34,i00" > con Re TNtat aR tettaaty | Td PY, the petitioners for reparation and restitution 
hinges courtroom was crowded with lumbermen and attorneys gavance or any advance. ‘It was alleged that as to the r ; ants, J y faa § any, » as 
bught interested in this and other cases. Many of those in public and os a basis for rates, the copa stock in bonds oT Sects Mibedida wise brief 
th: atti Tati , ; 2 ’ efendants greatly exceede e actual value o e he answer b 1e defendant railroads was briefly 
ut he attendance at the National: W nolennie Lage wage ae defendant's railroad, and that the stocks and bonds of said yeyjewed, and aaa stated they deny all charges of 
pecial \ssociation spent a part of their time in the courtroom. Companies were much in excess of the value of all property ee 7: as stated tae dl all charges © 
f the Joseph N. Teal, attorney for the Oregon & Washington of defendants devoted to the public use. com! aggantg Sd Ra td and that the rates are ex- 
Der Immber Manufacturers’ Association, opened for com- cessive or discriminatory. 
: into vleieiels and occupied all the morning er part of the He also alleged the great tonnage of forest prod- Mr. Teal continued: 
ed a aft crhaon pone 0 ucts carried Red os 1 eg = ‘er 5 In effect, they deny all allegations respecting the change 
nes Oe ee . . concerning shipment o hese products would ten 0 in rates, the reason therefor, or the effect, except that the 
a oe oy? “oe ice or e anaes Spereg ‘id yn show that free on them hou be relatively lower. were changed. ‘| 
@ the nUSe € vanced r ai A . ‘ : , , . . 
fu ‘ - und in speaking 0 eile. , Attention was then called to the changes made in He then gave the points of law and cited his au- 
” ne ar: the rules and regulations respecting shipments of lum-  thorities in behalf of his contention that the new 
yo bone ao ba pg ra geet Mage A cg Mao ber, such as the increase of the minimum loading, rate should be declared unlawful and unreasonable. 
ast <inds of forest products; the tar y ¢ i rhi i a- inni H > his 7 > 
orth the Pacific a a Chicago, and while the benefit of the based on cubical contents, by which the earning ca In beginning the argument, the history of the lumber 
o the advance accrued entirely to roads went of the Missouri pacity of each carload has been increased. ee o the ee 4 age fa neg of. The 
sé rive St. 1, in effect, the tariff has filed advances following history of the making of lumber 2S We 
St as of Ys SiS ce a ‘in which Coast lumber products are Further allegations were made in the complaint as to the .° 74 1"8. y ; & rates was 
-) ‘ nae ey eS oe ” character of the product carried, and facts in respect to its included in the address: 
in ° au ’ § 
“that + ues ‘ ; handling, equipment of cars, the deprivation by the con- In 1889 a 40-cent rate on fir lumber was established from 
Continuing, the history of rate making on westcrn suming public of the benefit of competition and the injury Portland to Denver, Pueblo and other Colorado common 
al forest products was briefly covered. Special attention oo aes rate has worked on the lumber industry of pants, ong ae Pp eR naga pee .— 
ou- ” . ota . vo, 2 v-ce ati 8 vas sts 
yon was called to what 18 known as the Omaha rate, which, , lief asked for i b Portland, Ore., to Council Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha, Neb., and 
for years, has provided that the rate to St. Paul from _ Mr. Teal stated that the relief aske for is substan- main line stations on the Union Pacific in Nebraska. This 
” oa Portland, Ore., and points tributary to the Northern tially that the rates — pou new reg be — dh-cont cate remained tn elect wntll April 25, 1001, mace 
t? <A. . * : “heer oe 5 it: é o Sioux 
ox8"s Pacific Railroad Company, a distance of 2,042 miles, unlawful and unreasonable and that the rates on for Cute, lows, Council Riutie, lown, Omaha, Seb. Manoes 
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lishment of the 45-cent rate to Omaha we have the 50-cent 
rate to Chicago and 52%-cent rate to St. Louis. The rate 
to Omaha was subsequently raised to 50 cents and has con- 
tinned on the same basis with Chicago until the tariff issue 
of November 1, last. 

During all this time the traffic managers of the various 
railroads urged and encouraged the lumber trade to extend 
their markets. This suggestion met with ready response, 
and meeting competitive conditions as best they could the 
lumbermen greatly widened their field of trade until today 
au great portion of this country extending from coast to 
coast is reeeiving the benefits of the competitive conditions 
thus created, and the railroads are receiving the benefit of 
an enormous and profitable traffic. 


As the railroads extended their lines and branches new 
conditions were created and railroads opened up roads 
which were based to some extent on the location of the 
milis. It was not long until the greater number of the 
mills were absolutely dependent upon rail for transporta- 
tion. This fact must be kept clearly in mind by the com- 
mittee, as it accounts for some of the facts which otherwise 
might seem inconsistent. A limited number of mills are 


situated at points like Portiand, where some have the choice 
of rail rates and water outlet, both foreign and domestic, 
a large local trade and a market for their offal. i 
it requires no argument to say that the mill thus situated 
in a very different position from one located on the lines 
Southern Pacific in the Willamette valley or on the 
Navigation company east of Portland, or on the lines of the 
Northern Pacific in interior Washington, or on the Astoria 
& Columbus in Oregon, where the only outlet is the one 
railroad and the local business small, and no market for 
their waste. sy far the larger part of mills in the states 
Vashington and Oregon are thus situated. 
He then went on to give an analysis of lumber rates 
throughout the entire section, showing the various dis- 
into which the tariff was divided in the mak- 
ing of rates and gave tables which were published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time of the hearing 
showing the rates from these various sections to St. 
Paul, Denver, Chicago and other points. It was stated 
that under the old rates the western lumber business 
had a steady growth and that both directly and in- 
rectly the railroads were the gainers by this growth. 
Continuing he said: 





tricts 


For divers reasons——-none satisfactory and none bearing 
i forgetfvl of the enormous bounties and land 
received and disregarding the different physical and 
vancial conditions of the road, representatives of these 
transcontinental railroads entered into a conspiracy to 
dvyance lumber rates. Rates were thereby advanced to such 
wint that if lumber moved under them at all, the rail- 
would absorb practically all the profits of the busi- 
Phey went not only to the limit, but in their greed 
r zeal for increased earnings, over the line of what the 
traffic would bear. 

Taking up the 
spoke as follows: 


The 
is given by 
iginated on 
to the 


alysis 











reasons for the rate changes he 


reasons for the changes made in the lumber rates, 
the railroads, vary. It is not unlikely they 
the western ends of the roads, where, owing 
nparalleled disaster which destroyed San Francisco, 
nber mills were pushed to the limit of capacity and 
the demand for lumber temporarily far exceeding the supply, 
advanced the prices abnormally. Indeed for a time the ques- 
tion was not what the mill owner asked but what those who 
desired lumber would bid. The demand was almost instantly 

flected in the price of charters between all Coast points and 
San Francisco, and ocean freights almost automatically more 
han doubled. ‘The Southern Pacific Company, unable to 
indie the lumber for its own requirements over its own 
ne, was compelled to pay by water almost twice its rail 
These conditions were temporary—a fact which it 
anyone wouid grasp—but they unquestionably 
profound impression upon the minds of the 
* managers. 





iid seem 











W e the rates differ somewhat on the various groupings 
idvance in each instance in cents a hundred pounds is 
substentially the same. ‘The advance goes solely to roads 
vest of the Missouri river, those east cf the river and the 


uk lines receiving no part of the increase. 





Continuing he mentioned the following reasons why 
e advance was put in effect. 

| The lumber business was prosperous and 
ld stand advance. 

Second. The rates were largely experimental and 


satisfactory would be taken out. 
\ letter of J. N. Hannaford, second vice president 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, defending 
part his road had taken in making the advance 
is quoted, in which he said the advance had been made 
he ground of the advance in the price of fir lumber, 
the fact that it was necessary to carry many 
empt irs westward and on account of the increased 
f operation of the railroad. In reply to these 

ns Mr. Teal said: 

First —If the empty car movement on the Norther Pacific 
aimed, then this road has no right to install a 
which, on his own statement, is sufficient to pay the 
mt of moving empties across the continent and also a fair 


these rates will produce this result on the 


Northern Vacific, then under the facts the old rates on the 
tf nion Pacific were too high and that system had absolutely 
» justification for making the advance to the territory 


Hie then took up the question, ‘‘does the old rate 
reasonable compensation,’’ saying: 


It is admitted ra 


tes have been in effect for years: it is 


(mitted the tariff is largely important and constantly in- 
reased. These facts being admitted the advance will be 
held unjust unless satisfactorily explained. The most ex- 
pensive line, either from the standpoint of cost or operation, 


mn not be made the standard in freight rates. Where a 
pumber of roads advance a rate simultaneously and substi- 
tute on the same basis, each road must in its own behalf 
istify its advance, and the necessities or conditions of one 
f such roads can not be used as a basis for an advance by 
the others not so situated. It is confessedly difficult to 
determine with exactness the reasonableness of a rate on a 
‘ingle commodity: it is a fact that lumber and forest prod- 
ucts are for many reasons a profitable commodity to trans- 
port and the rate thereon shonld be relatively low. It is also 
a general principle that as the volume of traffic increases 
® particular rate tends to diminish and that the greater the 
tonnage of an article of traffic the lower should be the rate; 








that while mileage is a factor it is not controlling or the 
most important and the lumber and haul ordinarily the 
cheaper should be the rate a ton mile. The question of 
value also enters into the fixing of a rate. 


Judged by any standard, the rate on iumber should be 
low; it ls inexpensive, it furnishes very large tonnage. No 
special equipment is required. The risk is small and the 
age in case of accident insignificant. One fact was 
welt on particularly by the railroads, who said the lumber 
traffic had outgrown the facilities to handle it and that 
generally the business of the country was growing. The 
complaint of the railroad was not lack of business but under 
the circumstances too much business. All the traffic men 
argued contrary to the supposed extension in transporta- 
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tion; that increased business should tend to a reduction 
rather than Yaising rates. All the traffic men argued that 
rates, presumably because of the increase, should be ad- 
vanced. In other words, shippers should be penalized by 
an advance in rates fom, the default on the part of the 
carrier in performing its roper function. 

The question of the empty car movement was then 
discussed in part as follows: 

We think in this case the empty car movement, so far as 
lumber is concerned, is largely a subterfuge to justify an 
arbitrary advance for the purpose of revenue only. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that although the railroad had 
furnished the commission with a statement of their entire 
empty car movement westward, they had neglected to show 
what part of this movement was attributed to the lumber 
business. The percentage of the empty car movement which 
the railroads held the lumber shipment responsible for 
was taken and it is stated that as the lumber haul on the 
roads increased there has been a decrease in empty car 
movement, and that the road handling the most lumber 
has the smallest percentage of empty car movement. 

Continuing he said that the railroads had failed abso- 
lutely making a showing such as is required by courts 
and commission in eases of this character on the rate per 
ton per mile and the carload earnings, and added that 
the rate on lumber, a low grade commodity, was com- 
pared with the average return on all freight, a compari- 
son that is worthless for any purpose. The cost of 
handling lumber, compared with cost on higher grades 
of freight, was then taken up on the various roads 
handling lumber from the Coast, and it was shown that 
it was entitled to as low a rate as any other commodity. 
Full statements were made of the amount of the rail 
movement which passes over the various lines concerned, 
and a comparison of the lumber rate with the average 
rate on all commodities was given. 

The next question taken up by the speaker was the 
alleged increased cost of service, which was claimed by 
all the railroads interested. He showed that the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacifie were the only roads that 
showed a large increase, and it was held that a number 
of unusual items had been added to the expense account 
of this road. Mr. Hill, in explaining the increased ex- 
penses, attributed much of it to the empty car move- 
ment westward and attributed this movement largely to 
the lumber trade. The expense accounts of the two 
roads mentioned were analyzed carefully, and it was 
shown that many of these additional expenses were 
brought about by unusual items not usually added to the 
expense account of a railroad. Mr. Hill in his state- 
ment in the original hearing justified the advance in 
rates on lumber in order that the railroads might have 
the money to meet the demands required for handling 
passengers, local freight, merchandise, express, ete., every. 
reason he gave being negative to the justification for 
the advance in lumber. The brief held that there is no 
comparison between the cost of handling lumber and 
the cost of handling traffic, which has caused the in- 
crease in expenses, and, at the same time, created a 
larger business. It stated that lumber is loaded and 
unloaded by shipper and consignee, there are no terminal 
charges, no special equipment, except as the shipper 
furnishes and pays for it, substantially no risk, no sta- 
tion expense, no fast movement, much of it moves in 
substantially sold trains, either of lumber or in connec- 
tion with the commodities where speed is not required. 
Then taking up the report of the expense account of the 
Union Pacific, it was shown that the heavy rains in the 
Pacific states, followed by floods, snow storms, extremely 
cold weather, the washing away of bridges, and the in- 
terruption of traffic for over four months, had much 
to do with the cost of operation. The expense accounts 
of other railroads were taken up in the same manner. 

The question of congestion was taken up, and he 
claimed that the testimony by the railroads themselves 
showed the Northern Pacific would soon be in a condi- 
tion to handle all the traffic offering, and so far as the 
Harriman lines are concerned, the railroads have shown 
immense sums now being spent in improvements, which 
will enlarge the facilities of all the railroads of that 
system for handling traffic. On this question he said: 

There is no question but what there is now a rapid in- 
crease in the ratio of expense to earnings. It is, however, 
not because of lumber shipments, but because there are none. 


With no lumber movement westward to fall away the local 
freight movements largely ceased, the passenger earnings 


declined, even if the general depression is largely respon- 
sible for falling off in traffic, there is no question but what 
this advance freight put the lumbermen out of business in 
all competitive territory and tended to aggravate the 
trouble. To stop advancing cost ratio on the Pacific roads 
lumber must move, and it simply can not move under the 
new rates in any quantity. 

The question of profits was considered, and it 
was stated that the counsel for the defendants diselaim 
the right to base their rights on the prosperity of ship- 
pers; yet, at the same time, the larger part of the evi- 
dence submitted at the reading was directed to that 
point. He held that the test of the unreasonableness of 
a rate is not the amount of profit in the business of a 
shipper or manufacturer, but whether the rate yields a 
reasonable compensation for the service performed. In 
concluding the discussion on this question, the brief said 
that according to the contentions made by the railroads 
the higher the price the lumberman received, the higher 
the freight rate must be on the product. 

Mr. Teal went on to summarize the-testimony fur- 
nished by various witnesses before the commission, in 
which they testified they had made a profit in the past 
but were unable to do so under the new rate. He then 
went into the question of whether or not the traffic can 
bear the advanced rate. He stated that the western lum- 
bermen have offered to throw open their books to the 
commission for a thorough investigation, and said that 
if the new rate is kept in effect their profit will be prac- 
tically absorbed by the advance in the rates. The next 
matter taken up was the charge made by the lumbermen 
that the advance was based on the prosperity of the ship- 
pers, and that either the traffic or public would have to 
bear it, and it is held that neither the lumberman’s busi- 





ness, his cost of manufacture, nor his profits, are a mat- 
tex, of issue between these defendant roads and the com- 
plainants. It is stated plainly that the issues in the 
case are the railroad cost, the railroad profit, and th« 
value of the service they render. It was stated that the 
railroads cannot justify the advance when called upon 
by attempting to show, not the condition of their busi 
ness, not the value of the service they render, but that 
the shipper’s business is so prosperous that he can 
either absorb the advance or compel the consumer to, 
and for no other reason than to divert the amount real- 
ized to their own purposes, 

There is absolutely no question, the speaker said, but 
what the advance in rates was based on the old prin 
ciple of what they thought the traffic would bear or th« 
puolie would stand. 

The development of the lumber industry of the north 
west and the enlargement of the markets for fir was 
described in considerable detail, the improvement in log 
ging and lumber conditions in the last few years being 
shown. He said: 


Millions of dollars have been invested on the strengt! 
of the stability of the railroad rates. Possibly uncon 
sciously, for there are some things taken for granted 


Anyone making an investment in which freight rates are so 
important a factor, and whose business is based and con 
tracts made upon their continuity, would naturally expect, 
if any changes were made in rates after fifteen years on 


fixed basis, that the change would be a reduction rather 
than an advance. Varticularly is this so in the light oi 
President Hill’s and other great railroad magnates’ -assur 


ance as to the downward tendency of rates and the alleged 
steady lowering of the rates in the past. On no other 
theory can the investment of the ‘amount named in this 
business in the northwest be explained. 

The question of the traffic statistics is gone into in detail 
and the financial condition of the various railroads con 
cerned is shown by their own reports. 


In closing Mr. Teal said that lumber rates before thi 
advance were apparently low in comparison with othe: 
rates named, or with the average rate there is every 
justification for it, for the following reasons: 

(A) Taking all grades, freight charge to destination 
is equal or nearly equal to the production at the mill. 

(B) It furnishes a large and constant tonnage. 

(C) No speeial equipment is required. 

(D) It is loaded by shipper and unloaded by con 
signee. 

(E) The service of cost of hauling is relatively small. 

(F) When open ears are furnished, the shipper at con 
siderable expense, is required to equip them. 

(G) No special expedition is required and no terminal 


charge. ; 

(H) The minimum has been so invested that the actual 
receipt from car of fir lumber is relatively high and 
greater in nearly every case than one article named by 
defendants for comparison. 

Continuing, he said: 


The salient fact that will not down, the one certain rea 
son for the advance from which there is no escape, is that it 
is based on the prosperity of the shipper, on what they 
thought the traffic would bear or the public pay and was the 
result of a combination of the Hill and Harriman systems. 

The consumers of the United States have a direct in 
terest in this proceeding. It is an axiom of commerce that 
the cost of transportation must be borne by them and not 
by such producers, and any rate which prevents its trans- 
portation to market only upon the basis that the producer 
should pay a part of his margin of profit is unreasonable. 
Such an advance is a direct tax and not a true charge upon 
conunerce to be borne by the general public. 

The fundamental question determinative of this case is: 
Is the advance necessary in order that confidential men 
enter a fair return upon the value of the property they 
have devoted to the public? The answer to this question 
will be found in their own reports to the stockholders and 
reports on file with this committee. We are willing to rest 
the answer on their evidence. If they are entering such 
return under the law the advance can not be sustained by 
the commission. 


He closed with a paraphrase from a recent message 
of President Roosevelt, as follows: 


While rates should be just and reasonable we will protest 
against any arbitrary and unthinking movement to advance 
rates without the fullest and most careful consideration of 
all interests concerned and of the actual needs to thie 
sitnation. While the amount involved in this case is large 
the issues are simple and the law equitable thereto. It is 
with the utmost importance to the entire northwest this 
case be speedily disposed of. 'There can be no results to thie 
lumber business until the questions involved in this case 
are determined. We will fcel, therefore, it will not be 
considered presumptuous on our part to suggest for the sake 
of every interest involved that as early a termination as 
possible be had. 

Mr. Teal was followed by W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, 
Ga., who brought out different phases of the controvers 

The principal points in Mr. Wimbish’s argument were 
based upon the complainants’ brief, a digest of whicli 1s 
here given: 

The complainants’ brief, under the head of ‘‘P: 
liminary Consideration,’’ sets forth the axiom that 
‘absolute justness in charges for transportation is a 
desired end, but an impossible fact; that it can not he 
demonstrated that any rate is reasonable in ani 0! 
itself; the quality of each being determined only wit! 
relation to the facts and circumstances of the partici- 
lar case.’’ 

Continuing the complainants set forth: 


The ideal rate is one that promotes the public welfa! 
and contributes fairly and equally to the interest of t 
shipper, the consumer and the carrier, so that all sh 
prosper and none shall suffer; the rate should also b¢ 
its just relation to all other rates so that no commod 
or Class of traffic should carry more or less than its d! 
proportion of the burden of transportation. This impli 
that railways shall be built when and where needed; that 
they shall be skillfully and economically constructed an! 
wisely managed, and that capital shall exactly correspond 
to value. The ideal is doubtless impossible of accomplish- 
ment because of human fallibility and personal greed, anu 
yet we should strive to approach it as nearly as may b . 
The difficulty of the subject should not deter us in the 
effort to rightly determine the reasonableness and just- 
ness of particular rates. * * * : 

It is well established that the carrier is entitled to. a 
fair return upon the value of that which he employs [f° 
the public conyenience, provided that this can be ac- 
complished under just and reasonable charges. So the 
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carrier is permitted to charge a reasonable compensation 
for the service rendered; but the amount of this com- 
pensation depends upon the cost and value of the service, 
which is tmpossible of accurate ascertainment. Shippers 
have a property interest, protected by the Constitution, in 
the right to transport at reasonable charges; and so the 
rates can in no event exceed the ability of the customer 
to pay; that it be not more than the traffic can bear. 


The reasonableness of a rate, it is argued, must con- 
sequently depend upon the following considerations: 


1. Whether the public interest is promoted or prej- 
udiced by the rate, which is a paramount question. 

2. Whether the customer can afford to pay the rate. 
This limitation is absolute. 

3. Whether the rate is more or less than sufficient to 
enable the carrier to earn a reasonable compensation for 
the service performed, and receive a fair return on the 
value of his investment employed in the public service. 


A rule which has been established in English cases 
and adopted by the Supreme Court is yuoted to th» 
effect that ‘‘it is not only legitimate, but proper, to 
take into consideration besides the mere difference in 
charges, various elements such as the convenience of 
the public, the fair interests of the carrier, the rela- 
tive quantities or volume of the traffic involved, the 
relative cost of the services and profit to the com- 
pany, and the relation and circumstances of the re- 
spective customers with reference to each other as 
competitive or otherwise.’’ I. C. C. va. B. & O. R. Co., 
43 Fed. 37; 145 U..S., 263. Quoted with approval in 
Tex. Pac. R. Co. vs. I. C. C. 162, U. S. 232. 

Continuing the brief recites: 

The public interest is paramount. A corporation operat- 
ing a public highway is not entitled to exact unreasonable 
charges from the public in order that stockholders may 
earn dividends, or even to pay operating expenses. Cov- 
ington ete., Co. vs. Sandford, 164 U. S., 578; Smythe vs. 
Ames, 169 U. S., 466, 543-4; Minneapolis & St. L. R. Co. 
vs. Minnesota, 186 U. S., 257, 268. 

The value of the service to the customer constitutes a 
limit of charge that may not be exceeded. Beale & 
Wyman Railroad rate regulation, Sec. 503, and cases cited 
in Note 5. 

Unless, therefore, an advance in rates is compatible 
with the public interests, and is within the value of the 
service to the customer, no exigency of the carrier’s busi- 
ness will render it permissible. 

When the subject of an inquiry is an advance in 
established rates it is urged certain presumptions are 
involved which are substantially as follows: 


1. When a rate has Jong been in force and important 
traffic has moved under it is presumed to be reasonably 
high and an advance must be justified. 

2. When a carrier has prospered under a_ general 
schedule of rates, particular charges on a commodity 
constituting a large part of the tonnage and of long 
standing are presumed to be remunerative. To overcome 
this the carrier must show the contrary. 

3. A rate that has been established as the product 
of normal competition is presumed to be reasonable, and 
any advance resulting from the suppression of competi- 
tion is presumed to be unreasonable. 

These presumptions are cited as inferences of fact de- 
pending upon the particular case, but as cogent, if not 
‘ompelling, when applied to the facts in the case at issue. 

The. following principles of ratemaking are cited as 
well established: 


1. The longer the haul, the lower the rate per ton mile. 

2. The greater the tonnage, the lower the rate. 

3. The greater the weight as compared with value, the 
lower the rate. 

4. The less the hazard, the lower the rate. 

There are other corollary principles that will be referred 
io in the course of the argument. 4 

The following propositions of fact'are set forth as 


indisputable: 

First. The rates in effect prior to November 1, 1907, 
had been in existence continuottsly for fourteen years, 
except that in 1905 the rate on spruce lumber was reduced 
to conform to that of fir. 

Second. In 1906 the minimum loading of lumber was 
increased by a change to a cubical basis, resulting in an 
increase in net railroad earnings. 

Third. The rates established in 1893 were a reduction 
from rates previously in effect resulting from the action 
of the Great Northern Railway Company, which had just 
ompleted a line into northwest Pacific coast territory 
nd was competing with the Northern Pacific for lumber 


traffic. 

Fourth. The advance complained of was made by con- 
urrence and previous understanding between defendants 
nd other competing carriers, the advances being in the 
ume amounts and between the same points, going into 
ffect at the.same time, and the tariffs were published 
und filed through a joint agency. 

Fifth. Under the rates prior to the advance both the 
nanufacturer and the carrier prospered and a large in- 
dustry was developed, to the mutual advantage of the 
hippers, carriers and the public. 

Sixth. Prior to the advance lumber and other forest 
products furnished the greatest tonnage of any industry 
in Washington and a large percentage of the entire ton- 
age of the transcontinental lines. 

Seventh. That the advance, with a few exceptions, 
was absorbed by the transcontinental lines, for whose 
benefit it was made. 

Eighth. Under the rates in effect prior to the advance 
the transcontinental lines were prosperous, earning a lib- 
eral return on their investments. 

Ninth. The effect of the advance was to paralyze the 
limber and shingle industry of Washington, causing the 
shutting down of mills and the throwing out of employ- 
nent many thousands of men. 

Tenth. The advance greatly restricts the territory in 
Which Pacific coast lumber can be marketed, thereby 
lessening competition and depriving the public in the 
affected territory of the use of Pacific coast lumber. 

Eleventh. The advance by restricting the market from 
medium and lower grades of lumber greatly increases 
forest waste. . 

Twelfth. Profits of the manufacturers will not permit 
them to absorb the advance. Such action would bring 
the value of lumber and shingles below the cost of pro- 
duction, 

It is urged that the rates in question having been 
voluntarily established and long maintained by the 
carriers are presumed to be reasonably high and the 
advanee must be justified by the defendants. The 
following citations are made in support of this con- 
tention: 

The presumption is that the charge was sufficient. IL. 
C. C. vs. E. T. V. & G. R. Co., 85 Fed., 107. 

Long acquiescence in uniform payment of toll is cogent 
evidence that it is reasonable. Gunning on the Law of 
Tolls, p. 61, quoted with approval in Cotting vs. Stock 
Yards, 185 U. §.; 97. 

An advance in rates, which have been long maintained, 
affecting a large and important traffic, will be held unjust 


unless satisfactorily explained, the burden being on. the 
carrier to justify. Tift vs. Southern Railway Company, 
10 I. C. C. R., 581; Cent. Pine Assn. vs. Ill. Cent., 10 I. C. 
C. R., 535; Holmes vs. Southern Railway Company, 8 I. C. 
568; Page vs. Del., L. & W. R. Co., 41. C. C. R., 


It is set forth that as the burden of the advance is laid 
on the defendants, they seek to justify it on the grounds 
that the rate was abnormally low and the growth of the 
industry will permit its increase to normal; also that the 
empty car haul involved requires an increase in rates. 
On these propositions the complainants take issue. It is 
submitted that the rates prior to the advance were not 
abnormally low, but were reasonably, high and com- 
pensatory, in proof of which it is urged that the rates 
were established as the result of wholesome competition, 
which is a fact to be considered in determining the 
reasor.ableness of the rates. I. C. C. vs. A. M. R. Co., 168 
U. S., 144, 164; I. C. C. vs. B. & O. R.-Co., 145 U 8., 263. 


In support of this same contention the opinion of 
the commission in Tift vs. the Southern Railway, 10 
I. C. C. R. 580 is cited. 


The advance was the result of a suppression of com- 
petition and is therefore presumed to be unreasonable. 
It was the outcome of concerted action, and any under- 
standing which tends to réstrict competition is unlaw- 
ful. vs. Freight Association, 166 U. S., 290; U. S. 
vs. Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. §S., 505; Northern 
Sec. Co. vs. U. S., 193 U. S., 198. 

Competition may be productive of evils, but must have 
fair play. 

The comparison of the per ton mile rate on the haul 
from the Coast to Minnesota transfer with the short haul 
on the Illinois Central from. Mississippi points to Cairo 
has little, if any, value. The per ton mile rate in such 
cases cannot be accepted as standard. The evidence 
shows that the average lumber rate per ton mile on the 
Northern Pacific exceeds the average of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and the lowest rate on the Northern Pacific exceeds 
the lowest on the roads concerned in the Central Yellow 
Pine and Tift cases for shorter hauls. The comparison 
with the Canadian Pacific will also show lower rates than 
on the American lines. 

If it be proven that the rate was less per ton mile than 
the average of all traffic, or than the operating issue, it 
does not prove that the rate was too low.. Lumber is en- 
titled to an average rate. It is a low grade traffic with 
large tonnage, under steady and constant movement, 
loaded by the consignor and unloaded by the consignee, 
with small terminal expense and insignificant hazards. 
No special cars are required, and flat cars are partly 
equipped by the’shipper. Rapidity of movement is not 
required and compared with value the weight is excessive, 
freight charges frequently exceeding the value of the lum- 
ber at the mill. Lumber is an article of prime utility, 
which must be transported to market in the interests of 
the public; hence lumber rates should be much lower than 
on high class traffic and as low as the cost of the service 
will permit. 

The presumption that formerly rates were reasonable 
necessarily implies that they afforded fair compensation. 
To overcome this the carriers must show the cost of 
service, which they have failed to do and cannot do. This 
inability, however, cannot avail them to overthrow an 
established presumption. The Supreme Court said in the 
Minneapolis case, 186 U. S., 267: 

“True, it may be difficult to segregate hard coal in car- 
load lots from all other species of freight, but upon the 
other hand the commission, in considering a proper re- 
duction upon a certain class of freight, ought not to be 
embarrassed by. any difficulties the companies may ex- 
perience in proving that the rates are unreasonably low. 
The charges for the carriage of freight of different kinds 
are fixed at different rates according to their classifica- 
tion, and this difference, presumably at least, is gaged to 
some extent by a difference in the cost of transportation 
as well as the form, size and value of the packages and 
the cost of handling them.” 

In such cases the law of average applies. If the affected 
commodity constitutes a large percentage of. the entire 
tonnage and the carriers have prospered under-long main- 
tained rates, clear proof would be required to show that 
such prosperity was not in part due to -the particular 
traffic. ‘ 

Rates on lumber are not too low and perhaps are too 
high compared with other traffic moving from the coast. 
The commodities sustaining this movement are lumber, 
canned fish and oriental goods, and the tonnage of lum- 
ber largely exceeds that of the other commodities. There 
is no other commodity comparable with lumber that pays 
so high a rate for so long a haul. 


The increased cost of operation, it is contended, does 
not justify the advance. In support of this contention 
it is urged that if the advance is necessary it should 
be made ratably on all classes of commodities. The 
empty car movement westward is a shifting and change- 
able incident of the railroad business. If such move- 
ment continued for years before the change the pre- 
sumption would arise that the rate was reasonable not- 
withstanding the empty car haul. If, however, it had 
not existed for a considerable length of time, then it 
was merely temporary and would not justify the’ ad- 
vance. It can be shown that there are now and have 
been a large number of empty cars on the Pacific coast 
seeking eastbound hauls. 

The congestion of traffic during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907, has been relieved by a general decrease 
in tonnage and by the building of the Seattle and Port- 
land railroad, which will enable the defendants to haul 
more economically and freely their tonnage to and from 
the coast. The increased cost in the production of lum- 
ber has kept pace with that in the cost of transportation. 

The traffic can not bear the advance. In support of 
this contention it is set forth that mills are closing down 
for want of orders and rail business is almost entirely 
paralyzed, manufacturers being thrown back on the 
local and eargo markets, with resulting demoralization 
of prices. It is impossible to ascertain how much of this 
is attributable to general business and financial depres- 
sion and how much to the advance in rates, but this is 
immaterial. The carriers at such a time should lower 
rates in order to encourage greater tonnage for their 
own benefit and revive a languishing industry for the 
benefit of the public. 

For years prior to the advance manufacturers and 
carriers were prosperous, but the prosperity of the car- 
riers was the greater. Some manufacturers of lumber 
have accumulated considerable fortunes, but their earn- 
ings have been small by comparison with the railroads. 
If the industry was prosperous it would afferd no jus- 
tification for an increase in rates which were compen- 
satory. The carrier may not demand more than a fair 
compensation for the services rendered. The property 
of the carrier is devoted to public use and its owner is 
prevented from charging any price it may see fit for its 
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use. Smythe vs. Ames, 169 U. S. 466. Chicago, ete., 
S. Co. vs. Osborne, 52 Fed. 912; Covington vs. Sandford, 
164 U. 8. 578. ‘ 

The language of the commission in the Tift and Yel- 
low Pine cases is here quoted, as is also an extract from 
the opinion of the United States cireuit court in the 
same case. 

The amount of the increase in rates would more than 
absorb the profit of the manufacturer. The advance 
represents a tax of $2.75 a thousand feet more than the 
most prosperous manufacturer can realize. 

The advance will defeat, or lessen, competition in a 
large consuming territory and will operate in restraint 
of interstate trade to the prejudice of public interest. 

The forest waste that will result is a matter of na- 
tional concern. In support of the two latter statements 
it is shown that the advance will shut the Pacific coast 
woods out of a large consuming territory, where they 
have hitherto found a market, thereby restricting -inter- 
state traffic. To obtain the high grades of lumber which 
will bear the advance to eastern markets it will be 
necessary to waste great quantities of valuable forest 
products of the lower grades which will not bear an 
increased freight rate and the supply of which would be 
too great for local consumption. 7 

Attorney Hale Holden, representing the Great North- 
ern and the Burlington, followed Mr. Wimbish. Argu- 
ment in these two cases will be finished Thursday and 
will be followed by argument in the Potlatch case Friday. 

Among the Attendance. 

Prominent among those interested in this controversy 
were the following: C. F. White, Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, Seattle; J. P. MeGoldrick, MeGol- 
drick Lumber Company, Spokane; W. C. Ufford, Spokane 
Lumber Company, Milan, Wash.; T. J. Humbird, Hum- 
bird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Ida.; A. C. Dixon, 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. Among 
the attorneys were: W. A. Stephens, Spokane; W. A. 
Wimbish, Atlanta; Austin H. Griffith, Seattle; Joseph 
N. Teal, Portland, for the complainants, and F. C. Dil- 
lard, W. W. Cotton, Hale Holden and J. B. Kerr, actively 
representing the railroads. 7 

PAPA 
BILL TO PROVIDE FOR CUTTING TIMBER ON 
WISCONSIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—The committee on 
Indian affairs has given considerable -attention to the 
bill before it authorizing the cutting of timber, the 
manufacture and sale of lumber, and the preservation 
of the forests on the Menominee Indian reservation in 
Wisconsin; several hearings were held on the subject, 
and some amendments have been made, of which the 
principal one is that the legislation shall not extend to 
all the Indian reservations in that state. As an example 
of what is contemplated by this measure it is only neces- 
sary to touch briefly on one or two points.. Upon the 
Menominee reservation there is a considerable quantity 
of pine which has heretofore been lumbered on what is 
known as the. Menominee plan, the Indians cutting the 
timber in winter and skidding it upon the banks of the 
stream, where it was then sold to lumber manufacturers 
by what is known as the ‘‘bank seale.’’ While this 
proved to be profitable to the Indians and has been the 
source of providing some work for them during winter 
seasons, yet the timber has been cut from the banks of 
the streams a considerable distance, and during the sum- 
mer and fall the Indians have had no work. The erec- 
tion of saw mills and lumber producing plants upon 
each of these reservations will give them work during 
the entire year, and it is considered that is an argument 
largely in favor of the bill. In addition to this there 
are millions of feet of hardwood upon the reservations 
which could not be marketed under the old plan, for the 
reason that it would not float, and manufacturers would 
not buy it standing on the reservations with any advan- 
tage to the Indians. 

The bill, if passed, will provide that the cutting ofall 
the timber on the reservations will be done under the 
supervision of the Forestry Service, and it is believed 
that with such supervision the supply of timber will be 
made continuous and that the Indians, so long as they 
retain the reservations, -will have not only an income, 
but will become independent so far as their own indi- 
vidual efforts are concerned. 


HY MENEAL. 


Weston-Keyes. 

Detroit, Micu., March 4.—A marriage license was issued 
last Saturday for the marriage of George W. Weston, a 
planing mili operator and a manufacturer of sash, doors 
= blinds at Richmond, and Miss Eva A. Keyes, of this 
city. 











Beck-Kolb. 

Monroe, MicH., March 2.—C. William Beck, manager of 
the C. F. Beck & Son Company, and Miss Zaida Ethel Kolb 
were married February 20 by the Rev. W. C. Burns, of the 
First Presbyterian church. Only the immediate couple of 
the contracting parties were present. Mr. Beck is the city 
treasurer of Monroe and is also a director of the Michigan 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 





Naundorff-Hoefflin. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—A. G. Naundorff, secretary 
of the Eureka Lumber Company, of Eureka, Mont., and Miss 
Selma M. Hoefflin, of this city, were married February 19 
at the Calgary -Baptist. church. 








Stockard-Tubb. 

NASHVILLE, . TENN.,~ March 4.—Samuel G. Stockard, a 
prominent lumberman of Waverly, and Miss Katherine Tubb, 
a popular scliool teacher of the same city, were married at 
the home of ‘the bride February 24. ‘The couple will be 
absent about a montb on a trip to Florida. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALER'S ASSOCIATION-IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Greeted by President Roosevelt—He Makes Plea for More Activity in Forestry Work—Important Committee Reports Read—New Officers Elected. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 4.—The first session of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was called to order at 11:20 Wednesday morning in the 
ballroom of the New Willard hotel. During the session 
many addresses and reports were submitted. At 2:15 in 
the afternoon, in response to an invitation, those in at- 
tendanee visited the White House, where they were wel- 
comed by President Roosevelt. The president spoke 
briefly, devoting much of his talk to a consideration of 
the forestry question, which he characterized as the 
most important of the day. After his address there was 
a reception, during which he shook hands with all 
present. 

Afternoon Session. 

At 3:30 in the afternoon a number of committee re- 
ports were presented and considered. R. L. Lippincott 
delivered a memorial address in which he reviewed the 
life of Col. J. S. H. Clark and the influence for good 
which it has had upon his friends and business asso- 
ciates. Mr. Clark was president of the association in 
1893 and 1894. R. H. Higbee, of New York, and Lewis 
Slade, of Baltimore, also paid touching tribute to the 
memory of their late confrere. 

During the morning session an invitation was extended 
by the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to members of the National in attendance to at- 
tend a tea at the New Willard, and this afternoon be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’elock the retail organization was host 
to the wholesalers. 

During the afternoon session reports of committees 
on legislation and railroads were submitted by R. H. 
Higbee for the first-named committee and. F. R. Bab- 
cock for the transportation committee. There was a 
large and representative attendance at the meeting this 
vear. 

THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—The second day’s ses- 
sion of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion meeting began at the New Willard hotel at 11 
o'clock this morning. N. P. Wheeler, Andover, Pa., made 
a report as chairman of the forestry committee. He 
claimed that the proposed census of the forestry bureau 


was an absolutely chimerical idea, but at the close of 
his report he indorsed strongly the general forestry work 
of the government. William L. Hill and R. F. Kellogg, 
of the United States Bureau of Forestry, spoke on the 
work of that bureau. William E. Litchfield, of Boston, 
presented resolutions which were unanimously adopted 
commending the work of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, reported on the 
probable value of a timber census of the United States, 
and commended the plan very highly. The matter was 
discussed by Mr. Lippincott and J. Randall Williams, jr., 
of Philadelphia; Mr| Blanchard, of Boston, and G. S. 
Sprague, of Philadelphia. Recommendation was made 
that the members of the association renew their subscrip- 
tions to the Yale Forest School. 

The committee on resolutions reported at length, many 
of the matters discussed at the first day’s session being 
placed in concrete form in the resolutions presented. 

The afternoon session opened at 3 o’clock. J. H. Max- 
well, chairman of the National Irrigation Association, 
was the first speaker. He contended that irrigation was 
closely related physically and in importance to forestry, 
and that there was no way in which the forestry question 
could be handled in the western states unless proper 
attention be given to irrigation. 

A resolution was adopted favoring the abrogation of 
the ‘‘ Boston agreement’’ and the association was permit- 
ted to make this abrogation a matter of record. Another 
resolution stated that the association desired to continue 
its present amicable relations with the entire retail trade. 

A third resolution expressed the opinion of the asso- 
ciation that an amendment to the interstate commerce 
law should be passed which would prevent any change in 
freight rates without the shippers of the country being 
given every opportunity to make thorough investigation 
as to the effect of such change and to have a hearing if 
desired before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Other resolutions were adopted expressing the confidence 
of the members of the association in President Roose- 
velt and thanking him for his interest in transportation 
matters affecting the lumber trade and also for his work 
in behalf of practical forestry. A number of minor 
changes were made in the bylaws of the association. 

On motion of F. R. Babcock, chairman of the railroad 
and transportation committee, specified weights on certain 


kinds of lumber were adopted as the official weights of 
the association. Mr. Underhill reported on general trade 
conditions and said that relations with all other lumber 
associations were amicable. 

At the election in the afternoon the following were 
elected trustees: C. H. Prescott, jr., Cleveland; George 
F. Craig, Philadelphia; Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md.; W. 
W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. E. Litchfield, Boston, Mass.; W. W. Reilly, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It was declared the sense of the association that the 
first vice president be recommended for election to the 
presidency and this recommendatién was immediately 
adopted. George F. Craig was elected vice president and 
adopted. C. H. Prescott, jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, being 
elected president by acclamation. George F. Craig was 
elected vice president and. Frederick W. Cole, of New 
York, N. Y., was elected treasurer. 

The ladies who accompanied the delegates to the con- 
vention were given a pink tea and other entertainments 
this afternon and evening. At the banquet tonight all 
the ladies occupied seats in the gallery. 





EASTERN STATES RETAILERS MEET. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—A meeting of the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held yesterday evening in the New Willard hotel. R. 8. 
White, president, and Louis Mansfield, secretary, were 
present. The West Chester Building Material Associa- 
tion was taken in as a member of the retailers’ associa- 
tion. Committees appointed at the meeting met this 
morning and submitted resolutions in regard to lengths 
of hardwood, yellow pine and North Carolina pine floor 
ing and partition. The resolution was referred to the 
directors with power to take up the question with the 
various associations interested. At the meeting held 
today there was some discussion of uniform inspection 
in all lines and this question also was referred to the 
board of directors, as was the matter of cancelation. 

A committee on the nomination of officers to serve 
for the ensuing year was appointed and the meeting ad 
journed until tomorrow. 
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INTERESTING 


NEWS MISCELLANY OF THE WEEK. 


Wood Pulp Tariff Question Considered in Congress—Important Washington Timber Deal—Redwood Tract Changes Hands—Forest ‘Reserve in Michigan. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ARRAIGNED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE HITCHCOCK. 

WasHiNnGTON, D. C., March 4.—The charge was made 
on the floor of the house of representatives today by 
Mr. Hitcheock, of Nebraska, that the committee on ways 
and means had been a party, either knowingly or in 
ignorance, ‘‘to gigantic schemes of plunder.’’ He was 
speaking on the tariff question, with special reference 
to the duty on wood pulp, although he referred to other 
schedules. Mr. Hitchcock presented records of the com- 
mittee on ways and means in proof of an assertion pre- 
viously made by him, and which then was controverted 
by Mr. Payne, of New York, that the newspaper proprie- 
tors had vigorously protested against the tariff on wood 
pulp and paper at the time the Dingley tariff bill was 
under consideration and that their representative before 
the ways and means committee emphatically warned Mr. 
Payne’s committee that the paper manufacturers were 
seeking the tariff as a shelter under which to create ‘a 
great print paper ‘‘trust.’’ 

Those newspaper publishers, he declared, at the time 
they appeared before the committee had warned its 
members that if paper were put on the free list the crea- 
tion of any trust would be impossible. He said that 
former Congressman Russell, a paper manufacturer, 
former Senator Warner Miller and H. J. Chisholm, of 
Maine, all had spoken before the committee in advocacy 
of the tariff, and he charged that six months after the 
Dingley law went into effect the International Paper 
Company was incorporated, with those three gentlemen 
as its highest officers. The real object of those who 
secured the Dingley tariff on paper, he declared, was to 
capitalize the water power and spruce forests of the 
United States, form a great monopoly and raise the 
price of print paper in America. 

Another combination, he said, had been grown up in 
the western states, operating side by side with the In- 
ternational Paper Company. The combination, he said, 
was composed of mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan, ‘‘ protected from competition by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company by reciprocal agreements and 
protected from competition with each other by mutual 
understanding.’’ The combination he referred to, he 
said, had been known under various names, ‘‘and at one 
time openly existed as the General Paper Company.’’ 
. The price of paper in the United States, he declared, 
was a monopoly price, and the only escape from it was 
to permit print paper to come in free of duty. 





AN EXTENSIVE TIMBER DEAL. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 29.—The incorporation of the 
Johnson-Dean Lumber Company with a paid up capital. 
stock of $800,000 this week tells the story of one of the 
largest timber deals in Washington for some months 
This company, the stock in which is owned equally by 


the W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Portland, Ore., and the Canyon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Everett, Wash., as a corporation, takes over by 
purchase from the Canyon Lumber Company of over 
500,000,000 feet of standing timber tributary to the 
Monte Christo branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, 
the saw mill and shingle mill of the Canyon Lumber 
Company at Robe, Wash., and seven and one-half miles 
of logging railroads, leaving to the Canyon Lumber 
Company only the big new mill plant on the river side 
at Everett. 

The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, which is the 
owner of an extensive line of retail yards in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, expects to in the near future retire from 
the retail lumber business in the east and confine its 
operations to logging the Columbia river in Oregon, in 
which business it has been engaged for some time under 
the supervision of George E. Johnson, of Portland. His 
brother, C. H. Johnson, of Minneapolis, has been spend- 
ing several weeks in Seattle with him closing the present 
deal, and it is very likely that in the near future C. H. 
Johnson will come to Seattle to reside permanently. 
The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company has large timber 
holdings in Oregon which it acquired some years ago. 

The officers of the Johnson-Dean Lumber Company 
are: President C. A. Dean, Seattle, Wash.; vice presi- 
dent, C. H. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer, 
George E. Johnson, Portland, Ore. Mr. Dean is also 
at the head of the Sound Lumber Company, one of the 
oldest and most successful wholesale lumber concerns 
of Seattle, as well as being largely interested. in the 
Canyon Lumber Company. The Johnson-Dean Lumber 
Company will operate the Robe mill and will log and 
sell its timber to the mills on Puget sound, bringing 
it down to Everett over the Northern Pacific railway. 





NATIONAL FOREST RESERVE PROJECT IN THE 
LOWER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 


It is stated on fairly good authority that Congress- 
man George A. Loud, of Au Sable, Mich., is working 
with Gifford Pinchot, chief forester, for the segrega- 
tion of a great national forest in the northern part of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan. Mr. Loud is said 
to be satisfied that the creation of the proposed re- 
serve can be affected within a short time. President 
Snyder of the Michigan Agricultural College, lately 
discussed the project with the officers of the Forest 
Service at Washington. The government still holds 
30,000 acres of land just south of the Au Sable river. 
The state owns another large tract of college lands 
north of that stream. Mr. Loud seeks to have the 
state and government lands traded, acre for acre, so 
that a consolidation of small tracts may be brought 
under government control. ; 


BIG LAGOON REDWOOD TRACT SOLD. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 3.—Through the agency of the 
Wheeler Timber Company, of this city, the Wheeler 
syndicate has bought for $4,000,000 the Big Lagoon tract 
of redwood timber owned by C. A. Hopper, of San 
Francisco. The tract contains about 35,000 acres and 
is located adjacent to the ocean, in Humboldt county, 
northern California, The syndicate does not ‘intend to 
operate the tract for some years, but it may change its 
plan if lumber markets of the Coast and middle west 
revive. 

Because of its compactness and the favorable logging 
topography of the lands the Big Lagoon tract is one of 
the most valuable redwood tracts on the Coast. A cruise 
has shown that it runs about 150,000 feet to the acre. 
The purchase price was about $130 an acre and the 
stumpage price about $1.25 a thousand. 

C. A. Hooper, who sold the property, is a Coast 
pioneer timberman, residing at San Francisco, and has 
been collecting and holding the timber back of the Big 
Lagoon for many years. The purchasers are formed 
into the Big Lagoon Lumber Company, and have incor- 
porated in the state of New York. They are New York 
and Pennsylvania capitalists. 

The syndicate includes W. E. Wheeler, J. E. Wheeler, 
Portland; N. P. Wheeler, Pennsylvania; Charles Weston, 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. A. Dusenburg, Portville, N. Y.; 
Messrs. Page and Olean, New York; Fox, of New York 
city, and others. 

The deed was handled by J. E. Wheeler, of Portland 





TO PLANT CUTOVER LANDS IN FLORIDA. 

It is stated from Jacksonville, Fla., that the Forest 
Service, at the request of the Dunnelon Phosphate 
Company, recently completed the examination of 
large areas_of cutover lands in Marion and Citrus 
counties, Florida, for the purpose of determining the 
feasibility of planting such areas to forest trees. 
While the greater portion of these lands are well tim- 
bered, there was found to be about 3,000 acres of 
sandy land, covered with grass, from which every 
pine tree had been cut, so that natural reproduction 
is impossible, except on a narrow strip adjoining the 
still standing forest. If these stripped lands are to 
be used to the best advantage in a reforesting scheme 
longleaf pine seeds must be sown, and it has been 
decided by the experts that it will be better to plant 
these seeds in spots, scattered all over the area. The 
growing of longleaf pine seedlings in nurseries, fol- 
lowed by transplanting, is not considered feasible, 
because of the long tap roots which are characteristic 
of the species, which makes transplanting difficult. 
Experimental planting of the camphor tree, mesquite 
it is thought to be entirely practicable from a_busi- 
ness standpoint. The owners will probably take up 
the work of tree planting without much delay. 
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NORTHERN PINE, HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD CUT IN 1907. 


Decrease of 23.5 Percent Shown in Pine Cut—Stocks on Hand Are Light—Lath Product Shows Increases— 


Shingles- Decrease in Cut and Stocks—Hemlock Product Normal ; 





Output and Stocks of Hardwoods—American Lumberman Presents Its 
Thirty-sixth Annual Statistical Report. 


Contrasting Northern Pine Production in 1906 and 
1907. 


Reports furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by op- 
erators showing the quantities of northern pine lum- 
ber eut and stocks on hand make possible a very in- 
teresting statement. —- 

Stocks on hand at the beginning of 1906 aggregated 
1,572,230,000 feet. Adding to this the 1906 output, 3,- 
292,678,000 feet, gives a total of 4,864,908,000 feet. 
This quantity, a little less than 5,000,000,000 feet, rep- 
resented the entire available northern pine product for 
the year. Compiling a similar total for 1907, shows 
stock on hand January 1, to be 1,502,666,000 feet; cut 
2,519,096,000 feet; total 4,021,762,000 feet, or 483,146,- 
000 feet less than in 1906, a decrease of 17.3 percent. 
The 1907 Product. 

The cut of northern pine during 1907 showed a tre- 
mendous loss. It is the smallest output that has been 
reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since 1873, when 
the statistics first were gathered. The total in 1873 
was 3,993,780,000 feet. The total in 1907 was 2,519,- 
096,000 feet, 773,582,000 feet or 23.5 percent below the 
outturn in 1873. It should be borne in mind that, with 
the exeeption of the last three months of last. year— 
months which ordinarily are not included: in the sawing 
season—manufaeturers had every incentive to operate 
their mills to full capacity. Demand was good and stocks 
were not excessive at the beginning or at any time 
during the year. This year’s canvass shows to what 
extent the northern pine supply is decreasing. A further, 
natural and inevitable decrease from the same cause will 

be shown in the future. 


Production by Districts. 

What is termed the-west of Chicago district, includ- 
ing all of Minnesota and much of Wisconsin, produced, 
in 1907, 2,134,553,000 feet. The output of this district 
in 1906 was 2,803,805,000 feet, showing a loss of 669,- 
252,000 feet, or 23.2 percent. The cut in this district 
was the equivalent of 84.8 percent of the entire northern 
pine product. Last year the west of Chicago district 
produeed 85.1 percent of the total. 

in the Chicago distriet the reported cut was 303,175,- 
000 feet against 407,370,000 feet in 1906, a loss of 
104,195,000 feet, the decrease being 25.6 percent. The 
production in the Chicago district last year represented 
12 pereent of the total output. In 1906 the Chicago 
distriet cut 12.4 percent of the total. 

"he output in the east of Chicago district was 81,- 
365,000 feet in 1907. The cut in 1906 was 81,503,000 
fect, or approximately the same, the difference being 
only 135,000 feet. 

“he eut of northern pine by districts for the years 
1873 to 1907 inclusive, is given herewith: 

Northern Pine Product by Grand Districts. 








West of East of 
Yruar— Chicago Dist. Chicago Dist. Chicago Dist. 
MOT <cvawanc 2,134,553,000 303,175,000 81,868,000 
ee eae eee 2,803,805,000 407,370,000 81,503,000 
Seer 3,047,616,000 494,948,000 121,399,000 
res 3,671,314,000 446,729,000 102,874,000 
Serre per 3,948,798,000 701,938,000 141,116,000 
gp CRP 4,328,930,000 800,942,000 164,523,000 
4 LOE: 4,184,596,000 839,929,000 311,923,000 
BOO0 ss a5 sb 4,047,064,000  —1,056,810,000 381,387,000 
glee 4,400,802,000 1,150,721,000 504,985,000 
ie SE. 3,757,841,000  1,493,596,000 866,865,000 
{Eerste 3,767,460,000 1,490,409,000 975,585,000 
BOOB ceca 3,239,096,000 —1,513,232,000 973,435,000 
4,158,833,000 1,716,640,000  1,075,197,000 
pee 3,824,004,000  1,754,054,000  1,243,459,000 
RO 3,812,112,000  2'029'312:000 1 484,840,000 
| PSS 4.380,315,000  2.336,136,000 1,877,772,000 
W891 5s ct 3,874,521,000- 2,176,960,000 1,828,467,000 
DO ns ke 4,068,252,000 2,405,847,000  2,123,524,000 
ae 31471,584,000 2'481.357,000 2’ "230,107,000 
MBBS 086-0 sine s 31624,080,000. 2376,577,000 — 2°253'684.000 
- EASE 3,307,700,000 —§ 2,339,783,000 2,110,343,000 
BENG ot eee 3,115,128,000  2,196,844,000 2.113;396.000 
DEES ae 3,169,019,000  1,977,221,000  1,906,855,000 
1884 et ie 3,448,647,000 2,236,270,000 2,250,116,000 
BEDS owtinsicing 3,134,332,000 2,111,070,000  2,379,388,000 
eae 2,931,924,000 —2,188,372,000 —-2,431,854,000 
rod oF ny Oy 2'455.316,000 2,110.837,000 —2°202'703'000 
1880 -tislentars 2072:257,000 1,801,351,000 1 :777,687,000 
oe -Videees 1,573,198, 000 1 rity sed 1,702,205,000 
87: 1,023,974,000 1:354,418,000 
1,393,870,000 
18 1,311,643,000 
igs, © bate 46 of 1,360,331,000 1,120,962,000 1,487,260,000 
ie becuse 1,309,442,000 1,044,291,000 . 1,397,573,000 
13 . Sita 1,353,000,000. . 1,226,819;,000 1,413,961,000 


Heaviest Decrease Yet Reported. 
lhe deerease in the production of northern pine this 
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year has been the heaviest on a percentage basis that 
has been recorded recently. The 1906 cut showed a 
loss of a little over 371,00@,000 feet as compared with 
the output of 1905. This year the loss was nearly 774,- 
000,000 feet, or more than twice as great as the loss 
shown when the output of 1906 is compared with that 
of 1905. On a percentage basis the decreases for the 
last few years have been: 1907, 23.5 percent; 1906, 
10.1 percent; 1905, 13.2 percent, and 1904, 12 percent. 
It has been the general idea that the loss in quantity 
would be smaller from year to year rather than in- 
creased, but this belief temporarily is. upset as the 
decline in the output in 1907 is far in excess of that 
of any year within the last decade. 

A table showing the total pine cut of the great 
lakes states for 35 years is given herewith: 


Total Pine Lumber Cut of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, 1873 and 1908, Inclusive. 


|. aes 2,519,096,000 | 1889.......... 8,183,048,000 
Oe ee 3,292,678,000 , ee 8,254,291,000 
|. Se 3,663,963,000 | 1887.......... 7,757,916,784 
1904..... ee OE UO eee 7,425,368,443 
See 4,791,852,000 | 1885.......... 7,053,094,555 
 . Eee 5,294,395,000 | 1884.......... 7,935,033,054 
Oo eae 5,336,448,000 | 1883.......... 7,624,789,786 
BEDE 655 verse 5,485,261,000 | 1882.......... 7,552,150,744 
See 6,056,508,000 | 1881.......... 6,768,856,749 
See ee 6,155,300,000 | 1880.......... 5,651,295,006 
Sear 6,233,454,000 | 5) Je 4,806,943, = 
.. SS 5,725,763,035 | 1878.......... 3, 629,472,75 
Seer 7,050, 669,235 rrr 3,595,333, i968 
|. DS 6,821,516,412 Sa 3.879,046,000 
|. See 7,326,263,782 | 1875.......... 3,968,553,000 
., a 8,594,222,802 | 1874.......... 3,751,306,000 
| 2 ae 7,879,948,349 | 1873.......... 3,993,780,000 
ee 8,597,623,000 





Stocks on Hand Small. 

Manufacturers in the west of Chicago district reported 
stocks on hand of 1,116,452,000 feet last year. In 1906 
reports showed 1,340,227,000 feet, a decrease in the 
available supply of 223,775,000 feet. 
decrease of 16.7 percent; 
23.2 percent. 

Stocks on hand in the Chicago district were 124, 186,- 
000° feet, and in the east of Chicago district 20,875,000 
feet, a total of 145,061,000 feet. This comprises ap- 
proximately 13 percent of the total reported. 

Figuring on the basis of the reports made to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, northern pine manufacturers 
sold in 1905, 4,263,636,000 feet. In 1906 their sales 
aggregated 3,362,242,000 feet, and in 1907, 2,760,249,- 
000 feet. On this basis a decline is shown from 1905 
to 1906 of 901,394,000 feet, a decrease of 21.1 percent. 
Contrasting the trade of 1907 with that of 1906 a loss 
is shown of 601,993,000 feet, a decline of 17.9 percent. 

Stocks on hand at the end of each year since 1884 
are shown in the following table: 


Stocks show a 
the production a decrease of 


Pine Stocks at the Mills, 1884 to 1908, Inclusive. 





Cas 1,261,513,000 | 1895.......... 4,180,360,700 
, Se 1,502,666,000 | 1894.......... 3,944,842,304 
1906. 6c cee 1,572,230,000 | 1893.......... 3,646,469,071 
Gee 2,171,903,000 | 1892.......... 5,119,380,245 
tee 1,964,552,000 } 1891.......... 3,338,700,221 
ot . Se Eee 2,112,729.000-| 26005055. 2.20 1,160,331,050 
SARA 2: 388,256, "000 Ee 1,038,751,000 
BORO SS win cc ee 2,839,705,000 | 1888.......... 823,386,200 
So. ee eee 2 »728,271,000 | 1887.......... 2,986,912,445 
SS 3, 494,739, 000 | I886.5........ 3,068,092,608 
| "Ue 3,915,558,000 | 1885.......... 3,237,809,116 
1806... eee se 4,053,937,435 | 1884.......... 3,516,957,416 


Shingle Output and Stocks. 


In 1907 manufacturers reported a production of 796,: 
230,000 shingles. In 1906 the output was 1,186,203,000 
shingles. This shows a loss of 389,973,000 shingles, or 
33 percent. Stocks on hand at the end of the year were 
reported to be 113,545,000 shingles, representing 14.2 
percent of the cut. 

Stocks reported at the close of the year’s business in 
1906 aggregated 169,425,000 shingles, or 55,880,000 
above the stocks held at the close of 1907. In 1906 
the shingle stocks represented 14.3 percent of the cut, 
so that the pereentages on hand both seasons were iden- 
tical. The shingle production in 1907 was only about 
50 pereent of the output in 1905 and 66 percent of the 
1906 cut. Stocks on hand at the close-of business in 
1906 were the lightest that ever have been recorded. 

The following table shows the total shingles cut for 
each year, 1891 to 1907 inclusive, and the stocks re- 
ported for each year since 1898: 





Stocks Heavy—Moderate 












Cut. Stocks. 
ee Pee 796,230,000 113,545,000 
0 Se 1,186,203,000 169,425,000 
OSS re, ere 1,482,640,000 82,593,000 
DS 605 6.4 Slievh. Uh thste-0.00 oh ws he 1,619,058,000 685,865,000 
thins cewdkew nods se « 2,343,202,000 ost, rt 000 
90% 2,685,757,000 
¢ 2,471,627,000 
{ 2,400,679,000 6407 759,000 
¢ 2,899,310,000 649,302,000 
¢ 2,030,815,000 762,698,000 
; SPP ECEIEe~ ceccsecerser 
Dh.) 6ssshe ats ones Oe wae Lae cevssceecrs 
ER ES Ore Pe FF Cf. aaa 
SS ee ee 2'993.367,850 TrEerereTy 
Di ivecsrkveenssebaaeoete ee 
rrr re eT ere ee 
EE a es ae SEC eenseee ~~ scccceccce 
Lath Cut and Stocks. 


A further gain is shown in the lath output, the total 


reported being 1,317,537,000 pieces. 
ports showed an output of 1 


deded 


crease being 101,577,000 pieces 


Last year the re- 


,215,963,000 pieces, the in- 


The outturn in 1907 


was the heaviest recorded since 1903, but- is surpassed 
by the cut of that year and the two immediately preced- 


ing it. 


The increase in 1907 over 1906 was 7.7 percent. 


Lath stocks on hand January of this year aggregated 
stocks of 384,618,000 in 


471,430,000 pieces, 


against 
1906, an increase of 86,812,000 pieces, or 


22.3 percent. 


Stocks on hand at the close of the year represented 35.7 


percent of the cut. 


The 1906 stocks were equivalent to 


36.3 percent of the cut. The following compilation shows 
the cut and stocks of lath for a series of years: 





- Cut. Stocks. 

1907 hob nweteuhathreneetss 1,317,537,000 471,430,000 
TDOG, onc erecccccscvcccces 1,215,960,000 384,618,000 
eS re d »239,000 254,187,000 
EE eS ee ae 1, 254, 869, 000 358,379,000 
Dect iddanesckbscatacsee 1,379, 494,000 488,915,000 
ES Pr eae er ae 1,468,017,000 495,185,000 
arr ere eee 1,258,835,000 376,948,000 
PG 00k 005508664006 50 1,2 59,351,000 425,881,000 


Hemlock Cut inithe West. 

The output of hemlock in the northern states in 1907 
was 1,218,295,000 feet. The reported eut in 1906 was 
1,318,601,000 feet. Comparing these figures a slight 
decrease is shown, equivalent to 100,306,000 feet, or 7.6 
percent. The hemlock product of the district west of 
Chicago, including the greater part of Wisconsin, was 
568,218,000 feet. The cut in the Chicago district was 
428,765,000 feet, making a total of 996,983,000 feet. 
The output east of the Chicago district was 221,312,000 
feet, making the grand total given. The Chicago and 
the west of Chicago districts produced a little over 75 
percent of the hemlock. There has been relatively no 
change in the production as these two districts in 1906 
cut approximately the same quantities. The 1907 ‘out- 
put of hemlock is the smallest, except that of 1905, re- 
corded in the last seven years. A statement showing 
the cut of hemlock and stocks on hand, 1901 to 1907 
inclusive, is given herewith: 





Cut. Stocks. 
De SeceS et Kees ss beardoeed 1,218,295,000 611,135,000 
PE ne, ne 1,318,601,000 485,111,000 
DTV a cwir sees teescespers 1,200,767,000 358,987,000 
Be ca cee riwviocsesave ds 1 291,169,000 577,883,000 
1,3: 34 502,435,000 
< ’ 441,644,000 
1901 Distinetaneenneesseeb es 1/264; 943,000 574,406,000 


Stocks of hemlock at the close of the year were very 
heavy, representing a little more than 50 percent of the 
production. Figuring this trade in the same manner 
as that of northern pine. gives the following results: 
At the close of business in 1904 manufacturers held 
577,883,000 feet of hemlock lumber. This added to the 
1905 cut gives a total of 1,778,660,000 feet. Deducting 
the stocks on hand at the close of 1905 shows a distri- 
bution of 1,419,673,000 feet. Figuring the quantity 
sold in 1906 in the same manner shows total sales to 
have been 1,192,477,000 feet, or about 227,000,000 feet 
less than in 1905. Sales during 1907 amounted to 1,092,- 
275,000 feet, which was about 100,000,000 feet less than 
in 1906 and 327,000,000 feet less than in 1905. 

A useful innovation in this year’s figures consists in 
stating after the name of the mill its daily capacity and 
the length of time operated during the year in months or 
days. Thus 25M 8mo would indicate that the mill has 
a daily capacity of 25,000 feet and that it operated eight 
months during 1907. Inasmuch as a gréat many mills did 
not run a full season this key to the activities of the 
plants is very essential. 

A review of operations, of northern hardwoods pro- 
ducers is given in the editorial department. Detailed 
figwres and summary in connection with the pine reports. 
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NORTHERN PINE, HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD STATISTICS FOR see 


All figures in these tables read in thousands of feet, the last three ciphers being omitted to save space. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF WHITE PINE LUMBER CUT AT THE MILLS IN THE NORTHWEST, 1893 TO 1907 INCLUSIVE. 














LOCALITY. —=s«—s<s“‘sétéC*S: OSE. [ 1006. 78 
RTE TST | RR ES CEP ....+| 513,467) 576,641] 
Minneapolis. . ere ;: ; xt whe 200, 288} 291,020) 
Below Minneapolis, . ‘ 50) 184,714 
St. Croix Valley.... , , saris 55} eg 
hippewa Valley. .... vibe ' 69, 981; 89,473) 
Black River. ... ; pen rier 200) 400} 
Duluth District... . “ Pere mee 903| 
Ashland District. ‘ j ; ..| 161,726} 190, 169) 
St al il & Duluth Railroad. . saa ee Taree 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minne ene & Omaha Ry. 2 : 107,869} 
Wisconsin Central. : Se ne 20,089) 


Valley ke ; ec 125,914) 
7 : : 10,813) 


98, 508} 





anch of Chic ago & North- Western. 
al Wisconsin. . 
“Tot il West of Chicago District. 


ire Bay Shore District... | 

Manistee... 16,021 
idington. ... S 3,024 

White Lake. . ees ees 

Muskego! : 34,316 40,306 


srand Haven and Spring Lake. ‘ Peer 
Miscellaneous Mills, Chicago-L ake ‘Superior District..R| 117,736) 
fotal Chicago District. ook aw 303,17 
t Michigan Railway. 
roit, Lansing & Northern Railway. 
t & Pere Marquette Railroad. 


144, 189 
| 407, 370) 














*Pere Marq wu tte Railroad. 1, 68,787) 

srand Rapids & Indiana Railway. : 3,693 | 110 S61) 

Mackinaw Division Michigan Central Railway. . .. 38,925 99,249 

Miscellaneous Mills— Michigan. 1,445 148, 0 
Fotal Michigan R. R. and Interior Mills... 45,831 52 c 

Phe Saginaw Valley. 17,562| 17,403 | 3 

Lake Huron Shore. . 17.975} 11,023 a0 O30 
rotal Saginaw District... 35,537 28,426 _ 480,930) 
Erie Points... : . 2 700; 1, 330) 67, 716 

Grand Total. ....... |2,519,096 3, 292,678)3, 663, 963/4,220,017 4, 701, “852 5, O87, ‘39515 5,356, “808 5,486, 261 6,061, 508) 6, 153, 207| 6, 233,45 545, 


*Combination of three railroads. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SHINGLES CUT AT THE MILLS IN THE NORTHWEST, 1893 TO 1907 INCLUSIVE. 


LOCALITY. ‘a Mme 2 = 
Above Minneapolis. .. 9,511 31,332 
M eapolis . : 1,401 
bie M eapolis ‘ 6,721 
st. Croix Valley 4,132 13,775 
( ewa Valley an 8,022 25,293 
| k River aa noes 
Ip th District. . ‘ : 14,815 33,177 
As! 1 Di ct 25,843 49,100 
St. Paul & Duluth Railroad sees 
( so, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry 
Wiscor tral. 
WwW alle 





nd Branch of Chicago & North-Western. ... 
East Central Wisconsin. 
fotal West of Chicago District... 








343, 


Green Bay Shore District. . bebe 27 
Chebovga oe 17,000 10, 000 
Ma tes : 56,999 57,366 
! gto rs 20,138) 23,915 
White Lake ita ee } 
Muskego é 11,874 “20, 995 ) 
M vus Mills, Chicago-Lake Superior District... 183,615 

fotal Chicago District. : pin 417,538| 678,556 


al 
Chicago & West Michigan Railway. 

I Lansing & Northern Railway.... 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad... 

*Pere Marquette he: ailroad. 


letroit 








Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway. 43, 

Mackinaw Division Michigan Central Railway. 21, 157 30, 569) 
Miscellaneous Mills—Michigan.. . . see ie 9,070 5,500 
rotal Michigan R. R. and Interior Mills,. ..-| 109,477| 138, 
Saginaw Valley. 4, 710 4, ) 
« Huron Shore... : : oP _ 51, 160} 52,182] _ 
foetal Saginaw District... 70 56,7 10; 
Erie Points 4, 500| 


Grand Total ¢ 796, 230 1,186,203/1, 482,640 2 619,058/2,342, 302 2,658, 1: 


*Combination of three railroads, 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF STOCKS OF WHITE PINE LUM BER AND SHINGLES, 1900 TO 1907 INCLUSIVE. 
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1897. 
58,034 
93,512 

213,765} 
49,361 

138,382 

65,943 
67,092 
30,764 


45 »,744 
5,967 
85,920 
10,000) 
78,661 
47,343 





y 6,388) 1,020,488) 7 


270, 907 | 

35,007 | 
7. 200 
3,502 





27 
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41 900 
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20.000) 1 
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Manistee Cx bbc Otdden VHS BEDE eRe hs a debs ete | 13,178 9,605) 
Muskegon, ...|. 13,713} 8,472 
Mine ellaneous Millis, Chicago-Lake Supe rior District... .| | 25,735| 45.717 

Total Chicago District... tesseeeeees| 124,186] 146,201] 
Chicago & West Michigan Railway. 5h dt ee 4 ae oe 
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Pere Marquette. . 394) 500) 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railwa: avg y med 1,581} 
Mackinaw Division Michigan Ce cakead Railroad.. y aa 12'760) 11,076) 
Miscellaneous Mills—Michigan. eae 1,116} 212) 

Total Railroad and Interior Mills, @ cites sale be 16,381) 3,369) 
The Saginaw Valley. 1,182 368 
Lake Huron Shore, . . 3,312 2,401 

Total Gaginaw District......... 5 0.cieccoes 4,494 2,769) 
| eer ere ee eee Be eo | 100} 

Grand Totals. ie 





eres Le ae ee 1,261,513)1,502,666| 1,572,230|2,171,903)1,96 964, 552|2; 112, 2 Seas. 378, 196)2, 839, 705}| 113,54" 5 169, 425) 482,593 | 386, 865| 667 072| 397,815} 360, "545/649, 764 





*Combination of three railroads. 
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NORTHERN PINE, HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD STATISTICS FOR ‘1907. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LATH CUT AND ON HAND AT THE MILLS IN THE NORTHWEST, 1901 TO 1907 INCLUSIVE. 
es 3 ks ae , : STOCK ON HAND M FEET. 
~  BOCALITY. 1907. 1906. | 1905. | 1904. | 1903. | 1902. 1901. LOCALITY. 1907. | 1906. T1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 1901. 
Above Minne sapolis. prices Mee aincd 59,773| 143,310} 119,654) 118,279 116, 577| 98,231] 97,003||Above Minneapolis. . 73,762 54,750 30,623 41,085 48,437 44,903 36, 288 
aS ear eee 82,00) Hy 744| 65,699) 53 52| $0,576) 115,650); Minneapolis. .. 16,310 26,179 27,572 12,405 31,417 37,172 
Below Minneapolis............ } 62,006) 81,679) 99,424) 113,444 | Below Minneapolis 22,700} 23,917). 20 096 56,363; 57,936) 45,929 
St. Croix Valley........ 19,968 34,498 63,625 " | St. Croix Valley. ; 19,786 11,699 6,507 10,954 yy te 17,500 
te hs + 149) 29 688} 36, 449) Chippewa V alle ices a 16,881 12,922 8.729 7,302 6,825 11,460) 
Black River. ........ ; , re 2s g Black River. ....... ; a1: sap Swen ‘ 150 3, 204 2 — 
Duluth District. ......:.......| 106,024) 276 5|| Duluth District. .... 82,653) 86,311 69,999 65,219} ©74,132) | 
Acne District. ... Sane | g 61 5|| Ashland District... .. 23,943| 26,795 10,152 14,683 32,548 
St. P. M. & O. 15,475 33,848} 36,508 Se & A ee 13,387| 21,472 16,947 11,688 16,808 
Wise onsin Gentral.. 30,601 23,754 30, 016 Wisconsin Central...... 16,446) 8,570 3,283 5,021 23,283 
Wi isconsin Valley. 61,772 64,869} Wisconsin eae 22,267) 27,241 16,624 30,842 45,613) 
.» we 29,856) 34,856) 10 250) 3,455|| “‘Soo’’ Road. . ema 14,192) 9,346 2,383 10,003 9,183 
Ashland Branch C. & N.-W 34,043 27,379} 23,045) 2 2'660)| Ashle nd Branch C, & N.-W... 21,841) 3,864 4,505 1,887; 10,330 
East Central Wisconsin. .... 461 2,400) 337 10,000}; East Central Wisconsin. . 667) 296 142 2,790 3,410 
Total West of Chicago Dist.. .| 983,241| 862,823) 768,885|1,000,650| {1,061,843} 891,248) Total West of Chicago Dist. ..| 344,835] 313,362| 217,562) 273,392| 367,836! 367 “037! 249,677 
Green Bay Shore., .............| 127,912) 158,492) 109,621) 91,882; 166,185) Green Bay Shore. .... ... 61,238] 40,997) 20,870) 38,277| 46,009; 46,739| 39,012 
Cheboygan, ...... , paeewk 24,400) 30,400) 44,500) 3,100) 11,330 | Cheboygan. wes 3,700; .. ve p 2,730 301 1,400 
RERII o6 So ccawseceeds ead 8,688) 6, 554! 8,797) 32,236 Manistee. ..... sak 5,674 2,866 249 3,397 6,520 5,792) 4,349 
FO SRS aes sehen coal Ludington. ....... 1,663 : . . pent gudeepee 
Re er ee 1,998) 3,128 "8,489 8,412) J Muskegon. .......... 1,095 640 1,707 3,498 800} 800 
C. & L. 8S. District. ...... ~~ 68,617) 65, 64,297) 83,467) 59,112|| C. & L. S. District. ... ‘ 27,948 10,218 19,867 35,725 30,886) 19,223 
Total Chicago District. ..... 233,854| 264,032) 176,565} 301,630 55,7 Total Chicago District. . 101,318 31,977 63,248 94,482 84,518] 64,784 
Pere Marquette Sait giana a dpros'sd so ae 4,675| 4,488) 6,250 10,381} 4,702) a re Marquette. .......... 440 14 3,682 3,755 3,567 2,900 
Ga. {1h 8 Sere 16,415 7,808) 9,492 18,037} 23,5% ee S Aer 4,183 231 5,618 6,581) ,242) 5,989 
soaielaaes Div. Mich. Cent. ..... 24,518 24,783 24,731 30,340 7 Mac kinaw Div. Mich. Gent. . . 4,874 2,647 7,159 7,341) 2,533} 5,600 
Miscellanenous Mills Michigan.. .| 8,709 4,713) 680) 4,847 3|| Miscellaneous Mills Michigan . . 2,193 539 100 270 1,070 4,245 
Total R.R. & Interior Mills . 54,317| 41,792 41,153 63 605 Total R.R. & Interior Mills. . 11,690 3,431 16,559 17,947 25.412) 18,734 
Saginaw Valley. ........ 16,313) 19,276) 5,787 13 aginaw Valley........... 6,199 150 700 1,300| 15,914) 32,563 
1 ake Huron Shore .. 29,812 27,577) 19,889 24, 199 Lake Huron Shore ....... 7,388 1,067 4,480|. 4,350 2,184! 6,090 
Total Saginaw District. ee 46,125 46,853 25,676, 29,071) 38,034 42,320 Total Saginaw District. . 13,587 1,217 5,180 5,650!) 18,098! 38,653 
Lake Erie Points. ..... ee aa 1,000 1,500} 825 3,541| 2,905 5,938|| Lake Erie Points. .......... Pree ‘ : ‘ 3,000) 120} 5,100 
_Grand Total .... ais .11,317,537!1,215,960) 1,059,239] 1,244, 869) 1,379,494) 1,468,017/|1,258,835 Grand Total. . 471,430| 384,618! 254,187| 358,379) 488,915) 495,185) 376,948 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF HEMLOCK CUT AND STOCKS ON HAND, 1902 TO 1907 INCLUSIVE. 
LOCALITY. 1907. | 1906. | 1905. | 1904. 1903. | 1902. LOCALITY. 1907. 1906. 1905. 1904, 1903. | 1902. 
Below ee 8 Pers ey ey | 7223 23,300 6,549) 9,425\|' Below Minne apolis. . . 52,786 48, 004 300 17,000 5,667 
C ° M., St. P. & O. Ry., ete. . | 74,772) 67,225 60,144)) . C., M., St. & O. Ry... 40,889 7,540 36,497 45,000) 83 36,675 
W ania Central Railway. 181,395; 168,4: 50 167,345|| Wisconsin ( ‘entral Railw ay. 79, 007| 39.404 45,825) 105,336 90) 919} 89,595 
Wisconsin Valley 124,203|} 117,198) 87, »288) | Wisconsin Valley... 70. 62 7 76,764 39,512 68,150) 50,31 3} 34,536 
Ashland eam C. & N.-W. Ry 137,895 132,918} 95, 080) Ashland Branch C, -W. 44,853 76,119 49,429 53,200 64,201; 39,929 
“Soo” Road. R AE aE PRS 36,954 30,925) 21,62: **Soo”’ Road. .... 37,981 25,732 15,553 23,406 9,275 8,647 
East Central Wisconsin.. me 10, 105) 15,082} 15,008| | East Central Wisconsin. 460 1,048 332 10,037 6,485 6,210 
Total West of Chicago District. 568,218) 639,663) 511.104 538,347| 455,015 Total West of Chicago District . 326,603| 274,611) 187,448! 322,129) 262,629! 221,249 
Green Bay Shore . 160,141| 188, 0: 39| 175,269| 178,033] 158,126|| Green Bay Shore......... 81,230) 74,791) 58,875) 64,705) 36,039) 39,199 
MGM osc i50s ceded 53,473 539 342} 97 95,613); Manistee. 30,388| 21,355) 17,662) 20,123) 32,333) 18,203 
I wudington. Se-esauis 13,445) 14°76 >| 157510 29,940)| Ludington. ..... 9,072 5,812 7,476 8,036 3, | 10,030 
Rp pctey 4 0% 9.95 4:0:0. 3% 8,240) 10,158} 13,405 17,466|| Muskegon. 7,336 2,012 3,766 4, 104) 4,096) 5,329 
Cheboygan. .......... 18,825} 24,600} 38,550) 24,000)| Cheboygan. ........... ai 2,010 1,610 2,510 25 3,090 290 
Chicago and Lake Superior. 174,641) 152,158) 141,248) 125,091|| Chicago and Lake Superior. . ... 50,955| . 36,795, 28,524) 33,882| 23! 667| 19,886 
Total Chicago District ......... | 428,765) 440,259) 443,324! 450,236 Total Chicago District 180,991! 142,375} 118,813) 130,875 ‘ 92,937 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry... -| 59,864) 58,658) 72,878) 94 ,463|| Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. .. 44,006| 34,032) 23,024) 45,218 44,026 
Pere Marquette aes } 19,180} 21 047| 26 342|| Pere Marquette Railroad... . ae 4,752 3, — 2,507; 14,698 338 23,410 
Mackinaw Div. M. C. R. 48,105) 53,964) 47,965) Mackinaw Div. M.C. R.R...... a 19,583 ‘ 11,085 $2,114 31°19} 28,737 
Miscellaneous Michigan tis anes 16,358} | 17, 066| 13, 319} Miscellaneous Michigan Mills. . 7,274 2'783 2.703 3,985) 3,855 2,660 
Total Michigan R.R. & Interior Mills... 143,507| 150,735| 160,666) 215,404| 249,825|| Total Michigan R.R. and Interior M. . 75,615) 51,498) 39,319) 96,015) _105,775| 98,833 
Sagi TN oo Nas srk ase Se oes os 34,326) 2} 29,348 27,085| 42,026 Saginaw Fear 13,806 6,239 5,952) 15,776) 13,010| 12,222 
Lake Huron Shore 43,479| 58, 322) 56,325 74,259| 79,812}; Lake Huron Shore...... cee 14,116} 10,388 7,455 13,088 17,950) 16,393 
Total Saginaw District.. TE Pe CE 77,805) 87,944! 85,673) 81 099) 101,344| 121,838 Total Saginaw District........ ‘ 27,922| 16,627 13,407 28,864! 30,960} 28,615 
Grand Total. .........- |1,218, 295] 1,318, 601| 1,200,767] 1,291,169) 1,334,444/1,277,814|| _ Grand Total . 611,131] 485,111) 358,987] 577,883] 502,435! 441,644 
NORTHERN HARDWOOD CUT AND STOCKS BY WOODS AND BY DISTRICTS, 1907. 
- ~ Oak. Maple. Basswood. Biich. Elm. Beech. Ash. Mixt Hwds.|| Total Hwds. 
M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet M. feet. M. feet. 
¢ Cut. | Stk. || Cut..| Stk. Cut. | Stk. || Cut. | Stk, |j Cut. | Stk. || Cut. | Stk Stk Cut. | Stk. || Cut. | Stk. 
\bove Minneapolis 1,066) 284|! 185] 681 6 53 4,110 
Below Mimmeapolis .......... ee cc cece cece cece ee ceeeeressracccsseccssasescesseswcrvesecccces| MUL seeeeef] = Di eoeeee |] 207) = 40)) 9 — 9G) GOO) | LGD) we weenl| weeeee] woeeee}}] 10) ...... 712 
St. Croim VEMOY 2.0050 sssccccoes 5,300 
Chippewa Valley .........ccccceccecccceccecerceceseteeresetecccsssesereccescsescssocesesese! 1,820) 656)} 2,125)  936/| 11,574] 3,419)| 10,072) 2,650)| 4,407) 1,408)/ ......] ...... 14,386 






























































































































































































DBE CIRIONE ccc ncedoncccoccciccvescdcncsccncdccedcoessceccecetesshenst’ccecemdesoesecdsses Ga BE. _ merebsecenn® 2 Olen feuee:. Seen. +l “Sl ecseenll secede 
\shland GIBUTIGE accccccicccccccsvccccsesecvensissedecevcccvesssscercccccsscocsecostoonceesosse] Bp Gell Spams Apmaeil G,ueen “ices OLGGe. Gide 2,Geen Bee osecce] vcoses 
» te eae BE i Os Rey. ° 278|; 244) 250) 1,706) 564)) 1,969) 1,309); 470) 228)/...... 
Wisconsin Central railway 1,047|| 8,138] 3,062 || 21,299] 7,066|| 27,292) 15,441)| 14,365) 4,106|) ......| ...... 
Wisconsin valley 1,78: § vee 
Gow” DR ~sontegewsssa<icvers q 3¢ 1,140 
\shland Branch C, 330)| 15,489} 3,468); 30) ...... 
‘ast Central Wisconsin 1,060 *c" fx Pes ell .hULUCUR 
f Total west of Chica | 5, 500 | 33, 784 | |128,045| 61,806) | Sl 46.047 
reen Bay Shore district .... , 389 2 460) 7,280 67 6| 2,152 
NNRIR coca sccosucctccccsesecs 2 625} 190 890} | "3 os7 
anistee | 98 56 929 1,450| 1,151 2,229 47, 066 
idington 35 9, 864; 4,541 785 16% 776 349 110 
uskegon 8) 81 s 5 5 25 MAE écaianl -cenaie | 305 E 1,460 
ise. mills, 357 101,947 21,671 2.562'| 20,148] 8,003 9,891} 2,049|| 11,798) 3,079 2,680 17 $176 41,304 
Total Chi 974||167,620| 44,291 9,056) | 45,484] 16,998]| 22,067|- 6,382|| 24,371] 7,001 .890|| 356.642] 96.914 
re Mi: Arquette MI cas 365|| 8,670) 617 ~~ 463 631) 79|| 1,854)  165)) 2,616) 138 260|| 28,051) 1.907 
rand Rapids & Indie ana railway 61|| 80,726) 38,32 2,986)| 4,089] 1,922)| 8,414) 3,549) 15,683) 9,896) 8,851|| 120,000) 66,100 
ickinaw division Michigan Cent 215|| 17,658; 4,264 45 016} 1,196 1,440 92 406 250 30, 
Miscellaneous mills, Michigan ...........-...---- |} 5,205) 2.264 2 529 | 1,016 706 4,230 912 L133} 883 2091/2 5 
Total Michigan railroads ¢ 1,053||112,259| 45,466 11,937| 3,713 7.752| 3,903 4,718|| 24,219] 11,323 510 202,459 
ginaw valley ..........++ Neier ees 11|| 36,181] 20,081 795 103 39 1,411 405|| 50,196 24,208. 
‘ke Huron shore 73|| 33.144] 10,677 474) _ 434)| __782 165} 46,832) 14,800 
Total Sagin ~_ 84|| 69,325] 30, 758 269 737|| 10.365] 2,193 -570|| 97,028) 39,008 
ike Erie points ..... } nesses 320 15 180] ...... 186 
ris ts _Grand tote otal a L61 f 976 95.705| 26.488! | 60 074) 21.657 > 386 741 
NORTHERN HARDWOOD CUT AND STOCKS BY YEARS, 1902 TO 1907. 
as “ Mills reporting rT Cut M feet. Stocks on hand. M feet. 
DISTRICT. |1907.|1906. |1905.|1904.|/1903.1902.|| 1907. | 1906. Inc 1905. 1904. | 1903. | 1902. || 1907. | 1906. | Inc. | 1905. | 1904. | 1903. | 1902. 
Mississippi oT ee DAL ARN Se ERE I 80] 25) 26 | 33) 36| 30|| 13,772| 14,274) | *502) 7,465} 13,880) 10,201) 7, 577 (| 4,822) 5,363) *541) 1,058| 10,673| 3,369| 1,599 
( hippewa a ee Ne atikiere face ay | 28) 20) 16| 12} 15} 16|| 37,719}, 4 3,940) *6,221 62,601; 55,826 a) 36, 799" 14, 386 15, 036} *650| 14,360) 20,490) 11,875) 12,911 
Croix Valley and Duluth................. | -§3] - 12) 9) 5) | .--{| 23,634| 7,601) 16,033 5,010) 1 580 . | 2,806) DU vceatell\ least 
‘Ashland GT Re Sa ie Ge eee | 26) 9 7| 9| 2) 2 25,900) 20, 295 5| 5 605 ) 14,827) 250; _5, 800) i ’ < | 848 2,780; 1 2,800 
Chie ago, St. Paul, Peres & Omaha Railway} 13} = 12!) 6) 16) 15) 11) ¢ ‘ é ia 4,020! 13° ‘687 10,198) 6,98: 2,89 4,272) *1,380) 4,242) 1,400) 2,562 
= isconsin Central Rail ETRE NS | 79) 48) 55) 68) 55 68}! 7 88,036; 114,952) 67,598) 68, 288|| | 35, 26; 36,312)  *686) 37,249) 21,8 35,748 
eG ee A Soares oe | 58} 40) 47| 46; 40 43)| 63,825; 105, "146| 68,066 36,22 29,740) *305) 40,431) 25,470) 17,330 
M nneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry ...| 37) 26 36) 26) 16 28} 65,484| 55,708) 34,: 26,8: 21| 1,507) ; 33,149 17,830) 21,323 
\shland Branch of Chicago & N.- W. Ry....... 66) 49) 43 45) 49 46)| 99,794! 116, 432) *16, 638 81,434, 104,82 58| 72 f 217 47, 25|*15,208) 35,083) 37,207) 21,627) 21,120 
East Comteel WaMOGNMEM. 6.6.0 5.00 c pce cites tee | 18} 14} 10} 25) 28 22}| 7,713) 8,222) *509) 2,340} 8,065| 11,774| 9/207]| 227| 1, | *1,048} 665) 4,350) 2,701) 3,241 
Total West of Chicago District... ......-. 487|_255|_255| 285] 256] 266)| 446,047| 408,002! 37,145) _395,042| 482,952|312,838|283,707||169,695|184,352| 14,657/161,937|191,511|108,062|118,634 
reen Bay bE alae a a ea | 46} 30) 36) 36) 36 36|| 92,152 73,273| 18, 879) 59, 184) 51 /901) 46,826| 34,533|| 29,217] 28,552! 665) 23,491 3é 10, 726! 10,586 
¢ heboygan and Vicinity............... 8} 4) 5 1 4 2|| 9,967 8,845 1,122) 7,385 75 740 500|| 1,658 468) 1,190 340} 50} 250 
Manistee and Vicinity................... | 6) 5} 9) 7\ 6 9} 47,066 55,746 *8,680) 2| 47,887) 42, 434 42 370) 13,993; 14,083 *90| 21,984) 29,225) 12, bay 11,002 
Ludington and Vicinity. ............... es 3) 3) 3 4) 4) 4|| 27,673 23/369 4,304 24,506) y aa 7" . 22, "009)| 9,282 7,891| 1 391 12, 116 8,021) 10,230! 9,177 
Muskegon and Vicinity BLS IEEE ODI TE 5) 4) 5 3) 3) 3| 5,608 6,901 *1'293} 4,156) 6 | 179} 3,167 t, 460 2,241) *781) 4 420} 1,905 | 526 
Chicago and Lake Superior District. ...... | 82| 54° 63 57| 54| 63||. 174,176| 167,727) 6,449) 172,667) 149 ‘O71 100" 294/101,253|| 41,304) 43,559) *2,225| 43,548] 26,079) 15,882] 14,761 
Total Chicago-District...............5. | 150{ 100} 121] 108) 107| .117|| 356,642)| 335, 861| 20,781! 327,450] _279,853|226,918|203,832!| 96,914| 96,794| ited 899} 81,638] 49,726) 45,437 
Pere Marquette Railroad.................++- 39) 40| 35) 40) 41; 60)| 28,051 32,790| *4,7: 39} 31,067 43,532 55,843! 51,450)| 1 :907| 3,453] *1,546) 213] 8,918] 24, 963) 15,400 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway. ........... | 47] 33) 44) 53} 47| 55|| 120,000} 106,509] 13,491) 110,855) 88,267| 82,580 71, 589|| 66,100) 62,889) 3,211) 54 324) 46,296) 46,106| 43,821 
Mackinaw Division of Michigan Cent. Railroad. | 20) 19) 25| 21} | 19] - 22/| 30,823} 37 897| *7,074| 44,203) 53,076) 41,427/ 32,010)| 6,468) 9, 1932 *3,464) 12,735) 30,4: 25| 24.574] 11,847 
Miscellaneous Michigan Mills. ............... 47 36|° 42| 52| ~47|  69/| 23,585 22,846; 739| 32,666) 41,317) 30, "606| 29,985|| 6,463) - 3,97: 2'491| 5,009} 3.955) 21595) 4,604 
Total Michigan Railroad and Interior... . . | 153} 128| 146) 166| 154| 206|| 202,459| 200,042) 2,417| 218,791) 226 192/210,456/185,034|| 80,938| 80.246) 692) 76,281| 89,594) 98,238) 76,537 
Sagitignt WOM No.0. s eS locke «is Peek | ‘12 8 10} 7 a 14)| 50,196) 48,253) 1,943) 48,895) 36,703] 31,177] 35,502|| 24,208) 22,739] 1,469) 25,080} 23,999) yt 5,841 
Lakpb ERMINE MNOUG sd: ordie's dS 945: :view 3 48-00 0 8,0 30} 21 21| 13 17 50,317! 50,894; me 49,618} 18, 325). 18,345] 22, '240|| 14/986] 11,582| 3/404| 11,754] 5,808| 5,554| 10,172 
Total Saginaw District... .-.... +: -..s+.-| 42) 29] 31|. 20). 25) 32|| 100,513] 99,147] 1,366) 98.513) 55,028] 49,522| 57,742|| 39,194] 34,321| 4,873] 36,834) 29,807| 17 ,863| 16,013 
___ Grand Total...... ves eesusssss ss.) 832) 512| 553] 579] 642) 621|/1,105,661|1,043,952| 61,709/1,039,796|1,044,025/799,734|730,315)|386,741/395,713)_*8,972/376,951)/392,550|273, 889/256,621 
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Thirty: fifth Annual’ Statement of the Lumber and Shingle Product of the Northwest—1907. 
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| W’te sort Hemlock. | Oak. | Maple. A ge ar Birch {| Elm {| eech, | Ash , i ~ 
—- —, aa ie M. feet. || M. feet t. HL M. feet. || M. fe | M. feet. |} M. feet. || M mond \\ M. feet. | ~ ab whe, ma — \ a, 
,ESO | Cut. Stk. |] Cut.] Stk. || Cut.] Stk. || Cut.{ Stk. |] Cut.[ <5 | Cut.] Stk.|| Cut-[ Stk.|| Cut.[ St a i 
Ada Wild “Rice RIN RIO w «606 6.0:56060000060.0.006006 000600060004 on shade He me t ! i ! =H a eee a t eB ao LE ut} Stk. 
Aitkin—Hodgeden & McDonald 20M 5mo 10da ma “s 
Duluth Log Co. 40M 3mo. (Hdq. Duluth, Minn.).... 
Akeley—Moore Bros. ..cccccceccscecccseeesecenececcccsecees 
Red River Lumber Co. (Hdq. Minneapol 
Ragley—Edw. Groven Lumber Co. 10M 2mo.............. 
Baudette—J. L. Williams 20M 6m0............ceceeeeeeees P 
Shevlin-Matthieu Lumber Co.........0...cccccccccccseccceces 





Bemidji—Crookston Lumber Co. 
M. at St. Hilaire dismantled. 


ae Orr rrrrrrer rere reer Terre Te | 
M. at Crookstom......ccccccccscee 

Brainerd—Wood & Polk 50M lath 4mo. 

Buena Vista—W. R. Maher............. 


Cass Lake—J. Neils Lumber Co. 200M : 
(Hdq. Minneapolis.) 
Cohasset—Dunn & Marcia. Idle 1907. 








Day—Nolby Bros. ...c.cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccseccescces | 
Dorset—John Olson 5M 20da@.........c.ccccccccrcccccces ; 
East Grand Forks—Grand Forks Lumber 

Emily—A. N. Ford 8M 4m0........sseeeeseeee 
Fosston—Mittun & Randklev 10M 40da................+- 
Frazee—Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Co. 240M 168da..... 

pnt or rado—H, W. Magnus 12M....... pcsecaccoccceceses 


onvick—P. A. Monsrud 12M ld4da............... dd ceweeoseleete 
Gre vy Eagle—John Dix. (M. idle and for sale.) | 
Hanover—Richard. Saenger ......cecccccsccesccccvcccesevccccecs Lecsccelccecce | 


Lawrence-Samuel Mattson. (M. 

Mille Lacs Mfg. Co. 10M 2mo 
Little Falls—Pine Tree Lumber 
Little Fork—John F. Shaw. 20M 3 
(Mill at Deer River.). 








Minneapolis—Itasca Lumber Co. oe 

Park Rapids Lumber Co. (M. at Park Rapids.).......... 

T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. (M. at Tenstrike.).......... 

Wileox Lumber Co. (M. at Northome 25M 2mo.)........ | aes 
ee ee ee GL err rere rer PSE ER |. 


Opstead—Thos. Lewis. (Idle 1907. Will start March, 1908.) | 

Simpel's Saw Mill Co. 4M smo a | 
Pillager—C. E. Johnson 5M & 
Poplar—D. R. Sims 5M 3mo.. 









Be eee, BO, Cia id doce eedinccsscasbsiericcasccesvesee 
Sauk Center—James Ingram. 

gr sO Ser per 

DE, BE TPE oc cece cc sccarcocesss 

EES gS SSR See acat 
Scanlon—Brooks-Seanlon Co. 450M 20m............ceeceeeeeeel 

(Hdq. Minneapolis.) 

I IS cnn bb beccts cond a pealanwnckedesdiesnascdiceual 
Sleepy Eye—Steinke-Seidel Lumber Co.............c.eeeeeeee] 


(M. at Cunningham Bridge.) 
Thief River Falls—Thief River Falls Lbr. 
























































































































Turtle River—Kelso Lumber_Co. 30M 3mo { 2000) 300! | | : | | 
Two Inlets—Max Eichens............ ] | ( s - i | , d FN | | e |-+ 205 ‘eer 1100} 500 
Walker—Leech Lake Lumber Co. 50) - a ; ‘ = | pipet 5 |" 70|| 1000) 60 
Wilton—Wilton Lumber Co............csccessescesenees nals | | Beccks 1 ahegie capee |, i BS ne 
Association reports (17 mills).............ccsseseeess «+e = [49575 oe | | | } : } } eis | uae a \| | : 
Estimates for missing reports (§ Re ee ‘ 5 "35 § 5 2 | | 2001] | 1734|| 43828) 6 
EE EE 320sucedcstacudsenepecelibdesccswaae eS 269988 6 21 5 TE BD bens ns 
——... ote | i) “os|__43!! S0x7| tall seo | aon a7 
Increase .... : 51 - 7113) 3112|| _31332| _7991}|143310} 5 
ee. ee wae Aon ee 5 ec 
__ Decrease __..----- : 1 2 9} _ 164]......]! : | 2369} 582 i 
102—MISSISSIPPI RIVER—MINNEAPOLIS. 
| W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. | Oak. || Maple. | ri | 2c 1 — 
a ee ne ae ("Mi ‘teet. || ‘Me tect: || me tect, || MM fect Wat feet. || me feet. || at tect. || aresccs. || wate, || Mixt Hide. Shingles. |j Lath 
a ey MINNESOTA. | Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stic. i] Cut] Stk. || Cut.] =| Cut.] Stk. || Cut.7 Stk: ie t=: Pos. || Mi: Pea._ 
Minneapolis—Bovey-De Laittre Lumber +) * os a L A set cH = _ — all = = u cit al Cut. oe Stk. lt Cc sut.! = | 
CROMER. cnc ccncsiiccctdvsciscnsoceces bd | : . 
Mercer-DeLaittre Lumber Co. 45M 18da.............ccceccc}eceees PRES | | . 
Northland Pine Co. 2300M 7mo..............+ | eT Re) RE RE AR ee RR ei | Merits erie | ORES PEs | SO ISR | OROR Laat ion | peek aieatey mae’ eee ; 
COUN TOD. npccsk anes ce jensccsscenes *| 
™. A: Smith Lumber Co. 350M i60da......... | *| 
Pie mee a aa i Seis (i i ER ee EIS OR Ba TEN |200288|119137) ye 
Oe SER presi Pie 0 aceae O” Re ea Ba: |) REGRET iain | ereame! ens 1) ek CRA, | NRT NSS | EME RGSS! | GNC SoaIGSNRE | Gesemes . 
Total 1906 |291020/ 1959: }- 16818 
Increase ........ “1401) | 26179 
teeta p o[ivewscshees ors 
|" "140i wall 46544) 9869 
‘ 103—MISSISSIPPI RIVER—BELOW MINNEAPOLIS. 
| W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. {| Basswood.|| Birch. || Elm | Beec ] 
_— omc OWA ! M. feet. |} M. feet. || M. feet. \} M. feet. {| M. feet. 1 M. feet. 1} M. feet. i M. pool \ ol eng | a 7 i ies 
. PA. ‘ Cut. Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. [| Cut.| Stk. {7 Cut.[ Stk.{/ Cut.[-S . Stk : = 4 : : x. . Pes. 
aciievac_Dowhesiee’ Hashes -— — a a ce Se | | Stk. | Cut.f'Stk.|| Cut-| Stk.|! Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.[| Cut.| Stk.{] Cut.{ Stk]; Cut.) Stk 
Burlington—Burlington Lumber C 4 *|| <|| 7 7 
Gliibert-Hedge Lumber Co...........cccceeee ad | * *|| » c 
linton—Joyce Lumber Co....... | *| *|| *|| a cs 
Davenport—Mueller Lumber Co | ® 1 “| “4 . 
(Will not operate in 1908.) \| | | 
Dubuque—Standard Lutmber Co........ccccccscccccccesccccccese * || : 
Ft. Madison—S. & J. C. -Atlee...............- ed : 
Kes kuk- —Taber Lumber Co. 125M 5%mo.. 4 TE | : 
Muscatine—So. Muscatine Lumber Co. 60M IP so ccccccas 9} * «| : 
MINNESOTA. \| ; 
Mazeppa—Wm. H. Bright. (M. at Brights.)................ Deacace Recvieue | 
Red Wing—Chas. Betcher Lumber Co. 
(Saw mill burned October, 1905.) 
WISCONSIN. 
Dr TL PE pic be shcudiveddscsavecweesacedeunvatnedas . 
Association mills (10) pe 
| 99700 





Estimates for missing 
Total 1907 seaside’ 
Total 1906 








155850/124849||......]...... l 
2322: 





Increase ..... 























































































































































Decrease aT Sella | oak 
. ——— 22611 ‘esi 443111 40918) 191° 
104—-ST. CROIX VALLEY. 

ae W’te Pine.|| He >] 
LTS tet” | rece || ute, || ake, (Peer |lapiee. owiee, (arte, adhe, Pe | Se Ge 
MINNESOTA. Gut Stk] Cuty Stk. || Cut.] Stk. || Cut] Stk. {IC Sut cut.) Stl ne ee M. Pes. Pe s 
See rn ge amen =e Cut.) Stke.|| Cut s : || Cut. | ‘Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.{/ Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. Nl Stk. 
Pine City—Pine City Lumber Co. 50M 100da 2000 50 BS ated | ek eke | EET OES | a ec | : 
Stanchfield—Chas. Erickson 7M 40da.................. eee ” 
A. E. Peterson & Co. 10M 2mo. 50). ) ROR Sebeion | eee eee" eee, ie | ee ees ne | aes fees | eens | a tees | ree tee |) ee 
A. Tornberg 10M 45da.............. 1 peat | faecal Vaan | MRI Shai | FS Sees | es» OR | RR ES | a | iooedes (mS er cs | Any. | Mnaaepe | Ceeneen BNO | Cee | seats 
Stillwater—Atwood Lumber Co. ( | A ca aceite, | SRM imi | RR ee: ees! | CWE Seated | iba! fake I plies at) | ae ed! | MM Co | | ere) | seers 
Eclipse Saw Mill Co. 80M 170da Hae Oo a ee fe Leena eee ee oe ee ae ih "1 
Cp es ee Fo een RTI or, | ier | PON GR Pea | Ciba eaeiae! | etrede bene attend Wet t7 | Races! acc a | Saas kor ie +ss 5 25 5850; * 
A. Ay Bwast } alloedoas|-sengal|ovesnefeescneffcanats| sacatc[asvaenl-seqrelfovecea|pcodtcfl-nedecf oes sid csbersbaelioccduafecaatdlccns ocr els me 
W. F. Mackey *|| te: | ‘aed *| Neaktel ehotheltacdncs] ent meebieteaastoss doc e ° 
David Tozer ix *|| eee | gia pian sy. 2a sirenesalsosees . pe oVeees * 
Yellow River Lumber Co. 130M: 150da.....0.0 0.0. ccc cece | 4787) 2800||' 8300! 5900]! pe coals Sey es cs Wess sscooelesnnentiaeconetsoeatn | om 
(Sucd. R. W. Turnbull.) Vite poner | ikea: lid } 4000; 2700 
WISCONSIN. | | | 
E inmmon-Deariien ee a TR in ncsececcccusvmsabciessebesayed ae Reais 20 | | 
Kelley Bros. 12M 4mo. (Contract sawing.)..... ele : s 50) | 600] 300 pas prema | + ere | eee Catan) | Ned fetheeds | ean ake | cca, Coe |--.see|--eees 
nao NN TNR 0 is nine denncniaseesiniasscreonaceieaiar ORE ESS RR Ee | ae Rag. sen Bie or: eoteey ome | tating Ania | Abtiee! pemieae | mabe nein | ieaebe! facade: | Nee g peewee - teense 
Minong—W. O. Barndt Lumber Co. (Hdq. Minneapolis.)..|......{...... | | See, RTT (sone deo *|| ‘ 
‘ (M. also Spur 161.) | botindesepate tte ret sel oecs ss [loos need tncb bolder ccdehac cde Mbtakdwel sp cess }}- 4000, 3000 
New Richmond—Willow River Lumber Co. 100M 10mo.... 495; - 398 
DEE BRON AG- TE) MOR ins o0n0;es cece nasseades iecedusapooles abs 205 3068) 2150 
Spring Valley—Nels Madson 8M 3m0................csscscscccleccccclecccccllececss Jeseees 
pa py Mme ey “er aac -* Sr oe a ca Ud | Wd baa | WR Mr | tac WAM | Win ra | WE | An OC | ee Coe | Oe || Coto Pee | Mae | Bo | PO 
Wiles eee MR ee ee a A a ee eh oh i: eek ee reece A bo Pei eas ihc oA gain 
Nee ap og wr eee rresesespislersgesteesce [laessssleencaslleerspslerseee|[eseese[eceeeeffersaesfeceeee[]ecsesefeceese|fecserefeceeee[fecsesefecseee|ferseeefeceeeel] StL ecsceelfeccecelecseselfecesse! eon 
hapetintbee Wile BD ncectcotscers corse cec ein “2 anasal zis |... || i aan |e 
Estimates for missing reports (1 mill) .-+| *00|° .200]|......]....5- "PN Ge | (epg ape | erie Pires | Bion) ake || ote! eben | Ego So! Saad - 
NEIOUE 2 yccsWe ovinaages-ke wai 108355| 38366|| 27356| 15189|| 105: SOT PTT TET Nene ed aed | ed RE ED es | ER 
I -eescartly oeimanas Sh enbesioeninkrtsdeps eideanaen aa 56| if 152) ~ 302)" “G44) 340) 57681 1482) 2013/1221 | 19788 
eee 5 vith sa aalatevgti yy chen luptic coke 102768} 30567|| 18099| 7000|| 966] 225|| $53] 213]| 2878] aI rH ¥7l| et 32306 iss 
1D css TH ; — 323 of 
sacra inn a8 nPt aan Art idea ea ee ee et a cal 1654) 7 243|| G10) 240))....-.|...-..|1 668) ~ 2621716) 12TH). o-|oece allo. sti 
eee te o 00 cee csc cee s se ctee scenes cnsesssosscsscccosssfsssscelesseselleseccefscccssMosssclcccssellecsseel seers | eS Sem | RY Sy II 31} 12898)... 











“Abbre viat ions: “Included in association totals. **Items not reported. C Custom sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. t Includes spruce, balsam etc 
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Thirty- fifth Annual Statement of the Lumber and Shingle Product of the Northwest—1907. 








105—CHIPPEWA VALLEY. 
































































W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || | Maple. || Basswood. || Birch. || Elm. || Beech. || Ash. ||Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
WISCONSIN. Cut.| Stk./| Cut.| Stk. lt cut. ‘ ‘Stk. Cut.| Stk. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. Pes. I M. Pcs. 
| M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.| Stk. i Cut.| Stk sut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| | Stk. | ut.| Stk. 
Bloomer—Chas. Albrecht | | 
MEIENOD, DUES Sosccuceespaccsces 
Boyd—Charles Shong & 
Wy ipconate: HPAI 150... os ccavcrses . 
Chippewa Falls—Chippewa Lumber 
Clear Lake—C. B. Thatcher...........scceecessenecoees : 25) | | | 
Cobban—Gashaw Mfg. Co. 10M 5mo...... i 50) | oe Coe Ce 1] 
Couderay—Chippewa Hdwd. & Hemlock C 763) ...... | | _ epee i. MEESeeebe II G83)... iz. sae | 
Eau Claire—Davis. & Starr Lumber Co. | } {| | {| | } | |] | | 
- Dells Lumber & Shingle Co. 75M 146da 350) “a 4025} 3000])...... ere ovdinelecnnes 470)...... iz =a } 
-Half Moon Lake Shingle Co. (Idle 1907. 1} | | lj \ | 1 {| | 
— John H. Kaiser Lumber Co. 75M 7m0..........ceccecsecees | 379} 70l| 4496) 1091) ae i, 2001... | 7| = sere _, | en wots wa ee 2| s | 9983) 1740 
- North Western Lumber Co. (M. at Stanley.).... neon bd | *|| 16000} 21000) | 3 3000} 1800 ] een Dae | 24 a 5) | oF] * * 
— Daniel Shaw Luttmber. Co...0..ccsccocescccccccccvcces alt *| bat 6556} 4249) 849 55 GE ccccahiccseccloccecs 45 21} 1035) 58} | * . 
—Wimn,. J. Starr. 008. at: Waestond..;..060.0005.00000- oad | ee 17} 25|| 610| si0j|......|...... | %5l- wil 140] 100 
Holeombe—Puffer-Hubbert Mfg. Co. 8M 120da................ } 350; 100 80 eiscmselnetees } 50 elsesetaboasonn 
ERIM — Fi. 2, MHOMEEMEEED BREE BIO .. co scicscceravecceveeseccee | biccced ee letvesias eee | | | eee 
Menomonie—Wilson-Weber Lumber Co. | i| | | I} | | 
M. at Bloomer idle 1907. ] \| | i] | 
is: OE SR. Pe a Racer eh dbase ered eerecinscreces «os *- . Bhcecaxeth.«meebeedsoatl= «Biseasandl , Seeocdsas BOR .cases | BBh ccinses Ll cccvcclocccce! | Sh .ccces . POLE 
Ruby—Ruby TAO Co, BIE Wiis cccscccccccncsadcaccsccecse | 1027; 1338|| 54]...... 352} 195|]| 356 | a Pe Rare 109) 63| 
(Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.) | | | | 
Stanley—A. Baldeshweiler & Co. (P. O. Sta. Walden.).... 15 vaealie | EE See } 
oC oR Ree ORC ahs dt aan Sia ald oul ie aan 3|.. | er | eer be 
PRODIEEIUR: HR GI in vi bo0n 5:04 00deesnecesens Canina psaauanaaen | 6 sedsestorcccetiocetsdiccecss Pen PLE me eG te 5 538 | | 
Estimates for missing reports (4 mills.) P $00| 70 1200 45 ‘sa a iaee "700 ia 
Total 1907 ” 656 936!| 11574] 3419|| 10072] 2650) 4407 “Ta08| a 940| 524 6781| 4793|| 8022) 58881) L 
Total 1906 841) | 2167!| 10209] 2986|| 13658] 6146|| 5386] 2026] 1551| _ 434|] 7671] 














8611}| 3 
































ae RSs : a PT Re aR keel eS weseee) 4071 
- i483! -----1| 3586] 3496]|. 979} 618]|......|...... 611 890|...... 
106—BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 
ae | W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. || Basswood.||_ Birch. || Elm. 3eech. || Ash. || Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
| M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. |] M. feet. ||_M. feet.’ ||_M. feet. |] M. feet. || M. feet. ||. feet. |] Me feet. || BM. Boe |) ae*the 
























WISCONSIN. | Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. i} Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.//Cut.| Stic. || Cut. Stk. | | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. .| Stk. |] ¢ Cut. | ‘Stk. 
La Crosse—A. 8. Trow & Co. 40M 15 da... | 200] real 400) 400) | : : SET SEER Eee ri — 





| l. 








DOREE SOOT oases csswececsesasesansesseinn' 200} 100|| 400) 400)! 
Total 1906 ........0.seecrerccsrescreccoecs Piewsaue sen sac] ool _ to 300} 100} | 
‘ MRM of 06, F.-... o ita at nasa nkatanaeaidaiedeiios + xtpuraaiaeaern sehalll 100) 300) | 





LEBEL LEE TED EE OE EN. | 300| 

















107—DULUTH SEREESCS. 





| W’te ga! Hemlock. || Oak. \| Maple. -—o_ ood. | Birch. \\ Elm. || Beech. || _ Ash. || Mixt H’ds. t| Shingle 
| M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet i M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. i|_M. feet. } M. feet. | M. | Pcs 
| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. | Cut. 18 Stk. T Cut.[ Stk. || Cut.| Stk. at.| Stk.|| ¢ | Stk.|| Cut.] Stk.|| Cut. 











Cc ut 





MINNES 

































jj Cut.| Stk. 


























Barnum—Cain & Woodbury 450| 200) 
Biwabik—Colvin & Robb. (M. at F aribault.).... 76000) +1000) |. 
Bovey—Coleraine Lumber Co. 15M 3mo F eee ees 
Cloquet—Cloquet Lumber Co...........++. | * od | 
- Johnson-Wentworth Co. .......-.eeeeeee soe | * *) 
-Northern Lumber Co........ssesceescees cece os | Oe 
Duluth—Alger, Smith & Co...........+.+6+- | srs meena \| 
(Ms. Rices Point and W. 


— J. Ci Miaablery TBOML SiO... oc cccccccccdcccscccancccccesccccecs 20000] 8000) | 
—Wm. C. Brien. (M. sold and ee 


—Red Cliff Lumber Co | 35000| 1 0000! | | 
-Swallow & Hopkins. | 19305) 7880} ee [scecsins 
- Virginia Lumber Co. (M.. | *| 


Hibbing—C. A. Remington. 
Kerrick—MecGrath & Hogan 
Moose Lake—Gunderson-Peterson Co. 
Powers—Rock Lake Lumber Co. 20M 


St. Paul—Skibo Timber Co. (M. at Skibo.) dosh seeees 
Virginia—W. T. Bailey Lumber Co. 50M 102da........ 
Wentom= BE. COE Ta inc woe cacdcctsccccccsspesccacecss 


WISCONSIN. | 
Gordon—Gate City Lath Co. | 
(Hdq. Winona, Minn. M. idle 1907. May operate 1908.) 








Hawthorne--W. H. Bonnell. (Idle 1907.) } |} 
- Duluth Log Co. 40M shgs. 2 mo. (Hdq. Duluth, Minn.).|......)...... 

Martinsen=Mertingen .Br0g. BUGR.......cccccesccsccscscccscsces | 510 0} |. 
State Line—Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co.............see00+ | 10168) 3750) 


(Hdq. Rhinelander.) 
er Lumber Co. 
(Hdq. Duluth, Minn.; cut out.) 
- Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co. 
Association mills (6) ‘ 
Estimates for missing reports 





} 

i] 

| | 

| +3650) +1000) | 

- - {285051213734 ||. 
| 30000 | 


15000 































|" 2000 "*"500) ia 500 





~ 640 sf 400; —-:100|| 













Total 1907 ........00 ue = 12945 rp a 14815|  500/|106024 3 
Total 1906 ... pels hakias 6760|) . 180)...... 227] 92) 50}] 93177 a oat 
increase 460) 100)/ 173) 8}|-..++.]- * 


seul 


Decrease 

















112—WISCONSIN VALLEY. 




















































W’ te*Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. \| "Maple. iT /Basswood.|| Birch. _ "ie Elm. ||_ “Beech. || Ash. Mixt H'ds. Shir 
\Mua“teet. || Me tect. || mt tect. || me tect. ||>eetect || ae test. || ae ntece, || apecce. |) afte || M. éect. | BM Poe” |i. wre. 
WISCONSIN. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. |j Cut.] Stk] Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. t.| Stk.|| Cut.] Stk.|| Cut.| Stk./! Cut.) Stk 
Appleton—G. W. Jones Lumber Co. (M. Marathon.)...... | 80 80}| 1200) 700)| 40 160 30}; 350) 6|| 240| 50|| 500) 185)|...... | occwec \| 
Bancroft—H. L. Kellogg 5M 1mo 16} | 5 ae | 1) (iii Re ! 5 AS ae 
Boaz—F. W. Popp 8M 2mo............ | 20 || F i a 
Bradley—John W. Kelley 15M 2mo... 
Bundy—Bundy Lumber Co............. 


Cazenovia—J. R. Carroll 5M 2mo.. 
Dudley—P. Smith & Son 15M 80da. 
Edgar—Rib Falls Lumber Co. 





(P. O. Sta. Rib Falls 35M 95da.) | | 

Wausau Lumber Co. (M. at Rib Falls 50M 22lda.)..... | 145 40)| 
Foss—M. L. Foss. (Idle 1907.) | | 
Hartford—Denison, Liver & Coerper. (M. at Moon.)....| 100)...... | 
FURCe aa, A, ROE. cdcinccncccascccgcpoptepebsicrssecccccsesce | 
Heineman—Heineman Lumber Co. 100M Ill%emo......... 
Hillsboro—Hammer Bros. (M. at Elroy 15M)......... 
Humbird—Waters & Zerbel ......cccccccccccsccscccccccccs 
La Farge—C. M. Seeley TM 2M0......ccccccccscccscssccce | 
March—Doud Bone G Co. Fem Frese. cccccccescccsesccaceces 

(Hdq. Winona, Minn.) 

Merrill—C. D. Clark Lumber Co. 25M shgs 8mo............. 

Collar-Stange Lbr. Co. 60M. (Not yet started.) 
— Gilkey & Anson Co.« 125M ~20mMm0..........ccccccsccccveces 

-A. H. Stange Co. 150M 207da cont 


-H. W. Wright Lumber Co 
Mosinee—Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Co...... 
Pittsville—D. A. McCoy & Co. 20M 4da.................. 
Portage—Mohr-Stotzer Lbr. Co. (M. at Holt 


Prairie du Sac—B. J. Myers 1.....sccscsccceccccccsccccccecs 
Rhinelander—Brown Bros. Lumber Co. 100M 6mo......... 
Pi FE,’ FTORUMSOM DWUMibel 00... vcccccdesscvcsvosoceesevscescnes 


—Monareh Lumber Co. (Hdq. 
-Pelican River Lumber Co. 30 
-Stevens Lumber Co. 60M 3mo.. 
Richland Center—N. L. James ..... 
A. H. Krouskop 20M Imo........... 
Schofield—Brooks & Ross Lumber Co 
Tomah—C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.. 
Tomahawk—John Oelhafen 40M 320da.. eye 
Wausau—A. Arntsen 45M 65da............s.eeseeeee 

Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 100M 370da................ 




















































































Fenwood Lumber Co. (M. at Fenwood 40M 5mo.)...... 81 58 
- Gooding & Mylrea Lumber Co. (Will begin 1908.) + 
Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co 1084 575 | | | 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Co 5000} 3000|| 3000; 6600)| es ee eee RS esta | Se ee | eerie 
Thompson-Flieth Lumber Co. 
(M. at Cornucopia will begin April 1908.) | 
West. Tisha—Miuller Bros. “TM -1RdG...00..0cccscocsccccsccccelossiesloscpen | Oe re Se te 
Estimates for missing reports (13 mills).................+.0+. 4000} 3000 800} 300) 4000 500}; 3000)...... 
EEC MEE sri s cuane phe geveverebientes cenentacedecsgbhosnil 125914] 42929] |118053| 70627]| 5400 2405! 21881 ial} 24707 9958| 1122]|...... 2502 624|| 7123| 1965|| 6700) —_ 61772| 22267 
Total 1906 .. inae cave Sens socmmeniaihian 5 125203} | 136765 wre 5141} 3307 al 2524|| 17638} 7016|| 18229] 9477|| 8711 1830||......4.....-|} 2280]  250]] 10245 97537| 27241 
Increase ..... in adh eee bogs oonndonse crcthenapenbabe i| mask on | aspess 259)... ae ae seesce is|| 4243] 3031 6478| 2010 1247| ols . 222) = 374) see 
__ Decrease .... andi ROLE 82274] | 18712 éiai| PRE ON eS as" ERR FRA | Pate: | 5s shes | CRs Bi eee eae | oe yer Hl wail 9371| 440 4974 


























Abbreviations: *Included in association totals. **Items not reported. C Custom sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. f Includes spruce, balsam etc. 
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108—ASHLAND DISTRICT. 

















































































W’ te Pine. |! Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. | Bassw ood. | Birch | Elm. {| Beech. || Ash. || Mixt H’ds. \| “Shingles. || Lath. 
M. fect. {{ M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. 1] . feet. | owt : feet. | M. - et. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. }} M. Pc || M. Pes. 
Wisc ONSIN. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. | | Stk. {| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. !| Cc ut. | Stk. lI Cut. | Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. | Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. 
Ashland—Scott-Taylor Lumber | PEO SA e naaee : St00%es Poe here: | | Jooes = | | | RRS Be | Pes I, Re Rr | 12600]...... lca deud Ddcess 
(M. at Mellen, 45M Smo. Idle 1908.) | | | 
John Schroeder Lumber Co. 75M 16lda. 144 nights...... | baa +450 — 400 200|} 12043}...... 7529) 6966 
Bayfield—Bayfield Mill Co. 70M 6mo... ie a le ae ee | ee | i | ey ees | Parrees perreey | reer es prerres | prmrens reap EP eee 
(Contract sawing by Ss. | || | 
Rellwood—M eo BOE, FE i vecc asia sewcesncccectaccenicesessssl 150| 150} | 5 | 5} E HH | | | f | ee } desecdlaseogee 
Benoit—Wickland & OIMOM .occccccccccccscccsccccccscceacccese | 1000 70 i] 50) 5 | 5 i| | | | ae lL onownk 2 Hl evscccloscocs aa Beer 
(122M portable gasoline rig 10mo.) | \| || } 1] | | | 

¢ ga—Cayvga Lumber Co. 25M 4m0.......ccccccccccccees | 225 2 900) | | | | | 200 200) | 25 as eee re 

Cae —CRRGem: - DER CR, Bina v6 6 ovsnsc cccesncccceccescnsccalecssss | | | | | | ai 1} 5 Pe Roe, en ee | 3000) 1000 
Schrat ee ee | 50 | | 200} 300) | Se ceeken hops snakes Seclhoateselciseecihssbenk Léaicecs 

Gurt Tie Eee Ge. GRE GRO. sec vccccccccctpraccecdaseves | 1500) | 30 300 200) | | | | ee | ee ee | 

(Hdq. St. Paul, Minn.) | | } | ty | | | 

Iron River—-Mark Hessey 20M SO0da......cccccccccccccccccces | 1650) 800 600 
ee ee rere ee rT eee eT Tere | | * 

Lake Nebagamon—Wm. Messer 15M I1M0............-e.eeees | es eee | enn Seen | ane Senne rer perrers | eerern mrerrend | creer erirrery | rere rere | rere eeereey | eeeies ereeres | eereres ereerys | Perri ys fecwoce 
Nebagamon Lumber Co. 250M 2M0......c.ccccccccccceses 9} 10000) 1240 
Wisconsin Star Lumber Co. 15M 2mo.. | 180 BN vcacicatc cates tina sunk Bea sase hl isvsicaldnsa vs tlssbeuche tsecsllsscacnhesebeall caval Steasedhise sess foacexellssctaclsesaaonl «  Mibeccehddlcs cocebacccautiebsatslceatiee 

Mellen—Foster-Latimer Lumber Co........ 300} 200|| 15416) ai | 2000) 4000} 

: 3 LEC aia Sa 200! Bicsacd Lea 

> Stearns Lumber Co....... 3500) | 7 * 

I N. Okerstrom  .....c.ccscoee ome hn 1000} 200 

ng -Siiingle Mig. Co. TM BMO....csccccccceccccce|  WOjccccveifosececlecscoet| DWheccccc[lecccvcfecccccfiosccvcfocccces| Bsececeihocscccfocccce|feccesefcccocal] TWhessvcchlocccccfescesel| GOOjssecechioceses bSeenes 

Red Cliff—Red Cliff Lumber Co. (Hdq. Duluth, 


meme — EUG «EOE Oi cose cccacasnctecdtesvacsescaae 
Ww hburn—Thompson Lumber Co. (Contract sawing. 



























5 Ae) : 4000} 
ee re ee eer mews | eee See | Raa Eaeae ; iaakte aaneces | ae ear siicoadeal | ea 76} |565500) 
Esiimates for missing reports (4 mills) ool 8000 700} ) | 400} |“ 2300] "700}|"* | : . 100} | rr | 800} 100|| 10000) 
‘otal 1907 | ~ 1208) 3361| 2529|| 8614] 4138|/ 9018) 6782|| 2400) 1814] | 450) .229)| 849] 2851] 25842 175/019 
Total 1906 922 1898} 1099 R118 2218|| 6514| 5343]! 1094{ 1199)|... | ~ 264 117/| 1485] 1008|| 49100/ 
Increas : 1430|| 496] 1920|| 2504) 1439| | 1306) 615 l | 186] 
Decrease {I ee PRN | RS PORE ee ENE Ame | * 











111—WISCONSIN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 








| W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. |jBasswood.|| Birch. .|||_ Elm. || Beech. || Ash. ||Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. _ 
i M. feet. |! M. fe feet. || M. feet \) M. feet. | M. feet. || M. feet. 1] M. —. || M. feet. || M. feet a M. . feet. | M. Pes. || M. Pes. 


























































WISCONSIN. | Cut.| Stk.|! Cut.| | Stk. Stk. I Cc Sut. $ ie ut. vl Btk | | Cut. Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk, | | Cut.| Stk. 
Athens—Braun Bros. & Co. 1l105da 700) | 300 | |] 300) 120 
Khutternut—Bauer Bros. & Knoop ¢ 1800} 350 250{| of ee 350 
Curtiss—Geo. P. Green & SOMS ......ceccececccecsesceeevcens | $ 5 662) 162 50) | 
J. M. Hanson Aisccccalobnesedicvsrns CRD, AAO Reber | ER AERR Saueee Or yors! RERERS Veaeei i] 
H. A. Liberty 2 1700) 225} 100} 
Albert Pribbernow 18M 275) GO}... 200 
Donald—Fountain-Campbell Lbr. 3200 1500) 1200; 600 
Dorchester—Paulson & Stephens | 661 149} 170}. 
DT. “TE, “COMI ccc cccccesccse b | 300) 300) ea, 
Fifleld—Patterson Bros. 20M Tida 875 125} 300} 
rand Rapids—Arpin Hdwd. Libr. Co.........ccccssccccccces| TAOOE].. crcl lecccccleccece 2061|...... 700| 
(M. at Atlanta 80M 9mo.) a | | | 
Stange—Ellis Lumber Co. (Not yet begun.) } | | | 
Hawkins—Ellingson Lbr. Co. (M. at Stetsonville 1mo.)..}...... Fisqase }} 300) Hh Be sccacts ee ee ee | eS | ee ee | EY CONSE: | Pr eNeay renews, | DyRminige ae 
yal—Etta Bros. (Idle 1907.) | j | | } | } | i } | 
Marshfield—R. Connor Co. (Hdq.) | | || i | || {| {| | | 
M. at Auburndale 30M 6m0..........cccccesccccccees | 100) 25}; 1000 yn | ee eee {| 200) 30| A | 300) 60) > CE 
M. at oa WOO WWM... 0. .ccccccccccccccccecs| 400) 100)) 11000) 4000)! 500) 200); 2000) 1000|| 2000) 600)..... 
= Oe ey Bee re i || | eS [|-ses atbece Brass 
Northern Hdwd. Lbr. Co. (M. at Maple 2mo.).. 37) 17 ne |[eseeee Diane 
Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co. 190d8..........cssscccseseeseee ne Se aasal Ei oka ee i Se Re ioe 
(Product chiefly veneers.) | } | | i| | 












M. at Park Falls 45M 614mo 121) 3694) ss|| 2671} 1540] 
Wm. Welter 2M 60] 800 40 100) 2|| 260) - 200} 
Medford—John Frey 20}. | ee Se Ce eae | ok cue 40 30) 
Med d Lumber Co 196 | 5500 >; a 5s 
M. Mueller Bros. 25M | 26}... St Beil eaccbaltccehcaheesesst|: Dilveseseth ~eetesoocst] memivetase 
M n—Martin Ellingson 25M 4mo......... ee | 800} 
Millador — e Lumber Co. (Idle ] | 1] | 
M 1ukee—R yrock Land & Lbr. Co | 150} 100) | 4150} 


(M at Athens 30M 9mo.) | | } 
‘reek Lbr. Co. (M. at Maplehurst 35M 2mo.).. 
Nels Larson & Son 12 SA cchodSncecadnaeakeven | 
Ogema Lumber Co. 50M 2 

t Sebelik 15M 3mo... 

















































































































































k Campbell-Cameron Co. 50M 5mo......... 
mtral Lambir Co. CE. Ot PERG} evcconcsccivewsccce | 
— ae Se errr rere re 
irds Lumber Co ee ee rere tree 
H ster, Amos & Co. 40M 8mo double time.... ita| 
Hollister Bros BME. Daw csescvuscdasccssccasacccccusscssensspcconcatenseect| GU GER svibceslecseccci ben ccaslocséce “ 4 150) | coo 
(M. near Stetsonville 20M 3mo.) | | | | 
(M. at Thorp. Idle 1907 and sold.) | | | I 
John S. Owen Lbr. Co. 4,102%2hfS.........cccccscecee | 1405| 1039)| 1486) 7 54: 
Park Falls—W. A. & A. 'T. Behnke 400} : 
Noble Bros. Lumber Co. 40M 2mo Sa 250) . 
Winneb Peete Cl, ee ME BO cen ccepesvdaccscncchsdenne eostnntiavsenelss Sécablescauslesatashiosncsalccacks.thvhenbs baecessilas kana 
j ps R. Davis Lbr. Co. 100M limo l15da -| 486) 
M B. dis dalehies od ea tulbangeetads iesaeteabaebatarhossecabes | 100) 
ger Lbr 50M 6mo. (Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.)..|...... Ba Duet || 2500] 
Radisson Hdwd. Lbr. Co. 35M 107da............ 91 227) 80}| 2115} 
(Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.) | | } 
Ds SS Te Bike dabcaccdsveounetdesreativicntceceseccceghet | 
ravis & Walsingham eel | 
Lake—C. T. Hintz 25M 10||.. 
Rib Lake I umber Co. 7 | 274||.. 
Stetsonville—Ed O. Brecke 16}).. 
a SE ea | | ee | | f éal ; 
tever nt—Clifford Lbr 50M 5mo..,. 1500| 1200) | 5000 5 ee } WEL ss ccaahasdasaltiwabas 50} | Bs | 1500} 800 
PEI SOE ONG p aceacsiesennssonas sss acdaawena ‘| 300} 100|| 500} 50 ) i} | Ss Re |} 300)...... 
Le Pn a 6 ee ee ‘| 1180] 90|} 5200} ; sal 1726| 1930 
Nye, Lusk & Hudson Co...........ccccccccccceceee ‘| so 510| 
Mf tidsvold seteetehednesccns | 360) 360)| 1390 
ritz Fry 25M “2mo pbc heene ksi eks sop ientscnesacees 30 30}; 450 
D EA TOs Be Bic cnc rvcccnscsaqccdenuteslsctuceticaees | 1000} 
ee s Be eer } 40}| 3000) 
Westboro—Westboro Lumber Co...........ccccecceccceccececs | >|} 10285 
(M Chelsea dismantled. ) ] } | 
ter—Carl G SOPOR Fe SOR cas cccvatcscccsvedicegeses [ . Bolsccoes 150 50 | 
Fatimates for m ing reports (13 mills)... .| ale 9000| 3: 350) 150} 
I WT 4 al loa] 
tal 19 mm 4 5741 | 
Pre: | 1975) 467||......|...... ike: 1 
» RMD ncccccccccsccscccvcsccsvesnsasestbicscccezconcacccc) SEEM cocecsll SOM cedccellaccectloccsscttcccsoselecsccethesctcalssonsaligusssebiasesosiiosscss) SOCGl|  “OUL GEO sccteclsccces 1048) ‘all 1902} {| 14081] . 
13—MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY. 
| W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. || ge | Birch. || Elm. | Beech. || Ash. || Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. | Lath. 
M. feet. Ht M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. 1 . feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. |] M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. |] M. Pes. | M. Pes. 
MICHIGAN. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| C oa Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. HW Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.||/ Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. 7 Cut.| Stk 
Datter—A; T. Curtie. COE GING. i inns cesnevcceveneéscssasaioccess ae | ee I| 200} RS ae Ss | ERR Re | RECs Fae | | Wi .5ih ophtivasccletakatllircaxs aes 
Hermansville—Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co | 642| 7951) 5269} 1000) 3] ésé71| 1882) 14% 
Maronville—Exscanaba Lumber Co. 45M 12mo double run..| 1000}  100}| 5000] 100 7000 10000} 5000 





WISCONSIN. | | \| 





2250| 2000 







































Lruce—Beldenville Lumber Co. 40M S8mo0..........c.cee00- | 500)...... || 6000 500} | 
(Yard stock burned November 19.) } } 
irt Stevens (Sucd. F. P. Stevens, deceased)............ 250} ....+. l 200 
wia—Joseph Kastner 5M 1l0da } 5) 5} | 

{. ©, Kenning 15M 4mo......... 
Conturla—William thrig 13M 3mo..... 
Ciifford—L. M. Reed 26M. G6Mm0........0...c.cccessepese 300| — 160}| BY 
LD 1 Lumber Co. 100M 10mo. 2620}|.....-|-:.-.-]| 5967] 3967|| 2340] T17||...... 
} ‘ Be Re, THRE BG Riavckecccc ces scciasvecsccheccl! GR ‘Feet ss ccthhteebest 
jlet a—C Coon Lumber Co. 30M 550 

. oF cee et SES Perr com aoe. it Se RRS! FANS | OR ee Se SR 

POND: De MACOS GR Bee dvi. 65 vs ciadpacdarctenevecddévees s 16 

Y. T. Stoker 

(M. idle 1997 and sold to A. T. { 

Hawkine—Ellingson Lumber Co.........ccccscccccevcscccsoscces | 5 2000}} 9} 9] 88) 50)} 345) Fij} 950; 400); 324) BOlj......fe.. cc. J] BZ] GDh} nee efenenecffocccccfoccece 
Hiles-Forster-Whitman Lumber Co. 50M 10mo............ | 637 72{) G12Z7}......||...+.-)eeeee]] 1850)......}) 1242)......]] 21B9)......]) US2)..... [J eeceeejeeeeee}}  _40]....-01]  SO}......]]  2250)...... 
Ingram—Ingram Lumber Co. 40M 249da. (Hdq. Ww usau.) 866 530 8536) 5877 
Kennan—M. 8. Morgan & Son.... SS A ee See: eens ee eA A ee A | Popeater ee: A | Cy | Gs peer | RR lS 

Oe, OU Ge Wc cca vassccantovecsscestsnpéatavsanad il 100]; 30] = 30), 25] 5} 190] 40}] 9800) 9 275]) 9120) = 30)... 2.0... -.]] 40] AO] fee eee ween] oneness 
Ladyemith—M. O. Bell. (idle 1907.) 
Eece—TPedersom Bros, 20M GOGK......cicsccccccccccsccccaccces 100 Milecsbigliovtcelt, Cer’. SO Meth Bel | cn 
Meford--D, 1. Greely 2M GBd8..........0cccccecccccsecccees 80} —15|| 695} ~—-695)| 











(Continued. See next page.) 
\vbreviations: ‘Included in association totals. **Items not reported. C Custom sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. f Includes spruce, balsam etc. 
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Thirty-fifth’ Annual Statement of the Lumber and Shingle Product of the Northwest—1907. 





113—MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY—Continued. 





















W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. {| Maple. isasswoou. || Birch. | Kim. || Beech. || Ash. | Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
RO eh ee, = So NE On DE YRC en M. feet. || M. a M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. Pes. || M. Pes. 
| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. | Cut. | | Stk. | Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. 
North Fork—North Fork Lumber Co. 25M 5dmo............+. loosens 1200] ...... 1 oddopdtasesios || TRS | OE | RRR RE Passi Nee: atta? Kee 200 
(Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.) | | 1] i] } | Si easll bie ate 
Pembine—Harvey England ... ; 250 400|...... | Re a ‘a ee _ a Bt Nae } 
Prentice—Ovans & McCregor 50 SONUN QUIN eo icon licoccsdlscccaclescocoll  Wekicooks 200/ -200/| 40} Es actin nboulitccs sel tiadoliite scetitacs du NEM RIE 200| "150 
—S. O. Van Dusen. (M. dismantled.) 9 | I | \| 
Tripoli—Stolle-Barndt Lumber Co. 40M 190da................ 250 5|| 5000) 4000)|...... les getes i} § f 60|| 1000} 400|| 200) 20)]......)...... 30 _ en eee a ee 1000} 100 
(Hdq. W. O. Barndt Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) | | 1] | | | | | H | | | 1] | 
Weverhaeuser—E. Hess Lumber Co. (Idle 1907.) | | | | | | | | |] } 
Estimates for missing reports (9 mills).............-se.eeeees | ae) 9000 700) 100|| 1600/, 400|| 1900! 300) 60) 40|| 200) 50 C—O ea ae 4000 800 





Total 1907 73067| 37981) | 





2444|| 17158} 9304 4076| 1763|| 803) 1140 972 284 4705 109|| 25419) 1362 7| . 06 | 14192 
97 Qq07 3) | | > 


























































































































































Total .1906 same Sa + 56016] 25732! | 3790} 963|| 373) 441|| 1180) 463)| 2060/ 974|| 8228) 1949|| 3 9346 
Increase ...... es se .|| 17051] bowen ik” ne I 430| 699]|...... |--:o01| 2645]......{| 17291) 11678 4846 
. Decrease : il..----1o-22-2{] 3875] 2017/|......|-.-... 11 $88] __ 2741] ....-- 1.20. --Meeseeeeoseeedeneees Caemaed 1] 208] 179jI...... 36 ..1| 6000}...... 
110—CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA RAILWAY. 
1 te Pine.|| Hemlock. [| _Oak. || Maple. || Basswood.|| Birch. || Elm. || Beech. || Ash. ||Mixt Hds.|| Shingles. |) Lath. 
ee . feet. aie: M. feet. al M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. Pes. || M. Pes 
WISCONSIN. re ut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.] Stk. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|) Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|] Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk 
3eldenville—Larson Bros. | } || }} pe Beas eats Lae i - (eee cee 7 : a c ~ | . 
(Idle 1907. Will operate 1908 at Spooner.) | | | i | | 
—O. Sheldrew. (Idle 1907.) 1} H 
Cumberland—Beaver Dam Lumber Co. 40M Tmo.......... | ¢) 4 | STE yr ee ee Bee, eee eee * * 
Drummond—Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 100M 7mo.............. *) “I 1561| 3379}| 268} ey ° 
Ellsworth—Fred Harshman 15M................+++ ss hese agen bgcabe | Ree ene. | Woodend his cin chosscnd PUM acctab cue sabaesSedbloacescdssinsclh MUM baivarethcksscalsiovecthiaeees a 
Hayward—E. J. Mortiboy 7M 2mo..............sseeeees -| 7} 201; = 80! \| Dv ccsethl Mebatas wel iseccsclcndedelhoepsaslssepecttocascdlecavscsdlccdesebececsall Siphestssttesensclosenns 
— North Wisconsin Lumber & Mfg. Co. 300M 7mo.........| ee ER 1] ‘a *) + 
ee ee Ee re ee ee ere oe | 1000} SES eee. i es a | | eR A Se a ee eS, Ue | 
(P. O. Sta. Seeley Spur. Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.) | | 1] | | | | | 
Mason—George Hudson 12M 56da..............0e0eeee 58} 131] 6387] sai]. 2... {{ 28) ae RR en SEE, Sees 
<> WORD. SUNDER Gh on. cn udeedsersrasannccscsndiccecs | */| 1100} 760// 5 165 - * . . Pe 
Rice Lake—Rice Lake Lumber Co. *| *|| 5350 6948 || 600] 140]] 1114] 475]| 100] 100j|......|......|] 75}  30})..... *) *)) «| * 
Shell Lake—Wm. Jacobs 7M 140da ee iF ase |} ae Se a” pa, ee eae TR es, ae 200). 
— Lakeside Lumber Co. ihe: 175| 1 a ee ae ee Gee | ee eee eee a | | le ee 150} 57}| 75) 
Association mills (5) ..|107361| 67890} |. Se asrhicak ssa bls sak feded ones mica seses[eeesset| 1682] 368] 15400 
Total 1907 ..... ee Bi <f 2 ..|107869| 6802 3i( 28| 11771|| 580] 1706| | 324) 223|[ 2232| —425|| 15475 
Totat. WE ...20004 pipe kos pues hhise rechiasiteeoehaseinshting - 5948 | 119383 8281] 7540| 477\ 1808| 300]! 2811) 2495} 357/| 5106] 3449!) 42302) 
kabukonpey seks sx SenUS ona ouheks bb5s capeebnobnaaskeedel sabes Tetonetl 1447 ~ 4231/| ne ME Te 264||.... (ads oA veheen l l 
| ag070)"i360)|. | 102}......1] 842 2171; 124 
114—ASHLAND BRANCH OF CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
| W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. | Basswood || Birch. || Elm. || Beech. Ash. || Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
| M. feet. iI M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet | M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. Pcs. || M. Pes. 
WISCONSIN. | Cut.| Stk. || Cut.] Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.// Cut.| Stk. |/ Cut. Stk.|| Cut. Stk. 
Allenton—Kuhaupt Bros. 4M | RES eRe || s+ Eaeye No eden * ae | TT SON, NC ERT Seder pa ea eae 
ome A, Bick bb a bndctpcessicnehtaeteséenscees oddanhonetabaesces Middena 10 15)}} 50} 10}| 20) 5 || 




































Aniwa—L. A. Rose. (M. Washburn ng; burned 1906. | | | ] | i 
Will rebuild spring 1908.) } | } 1] | \| | | 
Antigo—Antigo Mfg. Co. (M. at Mattoon gg hinananns | ee | | Aare | | | 440 a Oe ee | ere ree mie: Se 
— T. D. Kellogg Lumber & Mfg. Co. 35M 1i55da. pane 43| 4Bii ZISSi WSS)... ..celocscce 558 23] 200 
— Wisconsin Bark & Lumber Co. 27M 12mo.......... . {712816|  695}| 5 1| | 308 68 621 
ee 2 a eee | EER || ee eee ie 0 ee ee ee eee ee Oe eee OE ee, Ae Se 
—C. Wunderlich Lumber & Mfg. Co. 9} | i | {| || 
(M. at May King burned and not rebuilt.) | 1 | | | | 1} | 
Appleton—G. W. Jones Lumber Co.........ccccecccecceevesees | 60) 50|| 1800} 1700)) 7 7|| 200 400 Bees . Ge, © Bibiscasastaccccels BER - Bil cecvceleccsackivscosetaacenstlctaiealsnachs 
(M. at Aniwa 20M 4mo.) | | ‘can | | | | | | | 
i SN ria ae ones stains enil coialasiciranioniaince 30/ 10]! 1800; 800 10} = 10|| 1140) 920} 220 800} 22 ~ 
Arbor Vitae—Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co...............se05+ | e : | H | uhiossohees ‘ 
pI I wns cin dns ck biomsewonss.0b60 saeasvsenenece *) + 
Birnamwood—Andrews & Roepke Lumber Co................ Cee rere CF SS re ek ae A ee | SE RR | RE ee | ORE ee ee eS 
Blackwell—Flanner-Steger Land & Lumber Co.............- ee eee 2 an eee eas fe SS ee SS eee ae ee eee aa TU le 
Bowler—Adolph Zenisek 10M 3m0............s0.005- } 
Breed—GB. FF. Greely WOM WMO isos cciccccvccccccccpssvecese secede LS eocaeeel. “AES bawentheGencchscetentl + Uebeckteall <Sesasiaall . -Debaowncubletecechosecest] «§— Selaccdesth ticeatanlionccnslescscactieeesasinaaiaal .. aide 
Buswell—-Buswell Lumber & Mfg. Co. 30M 12mo........... | 876 
(Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.) | | | | | | | | 
Caroline—-Ernst Thiele 5M 6M0...........cseceseceeeceeeceeenes leweoes eee |e.) Ppperee bindnashocetion Re eee ree 
Carter—Martin Bros. | | |} \| } | | 
(Old mill burned and new mill not completed.) | | 1] | | | | | | | | | | | | 
—- Dimer TPOG. | BH Baca ccnpicccscccssiug voce ccna pesscesctveces hicks awall esaeua ! 0} | 5 § 25 ( ee I 50} | | E 25)) 2 50 
Clintonville—Rohrer Mfg. Co.. st eabaeomneancbenknd ie | ee || é 50 é a RT EN 
Crandon—Carpenter Bros. 2mo. eee ceeecncesces 353] BDL] ccsncsheccccalfcosonpfovescctlovcccolecescelissoece 70 
oan EE a EER. cn cn debadenacdiecredpewecheenes ee i} 300 
WMieatveret——It.. WF. BWelsnm SOE. GbOse cess cssveccesccsvescccocecscehcosess ae 7D  wstresdiwageseticesset. Eieccgenll ‘Siteusdall iberbascdll "Siicnedcelthnndestacececiivccscclesetsginshivelesss sebevaanlasasaalinhstanhiad , 
Embarrass—F. G. Allen 6M 7mo. | 800 10)| oseees 150) 50 
Gagen—Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Co bp awa ne caetin soe vnes.ee 1200 400! | 175) 2000; 600 
(Hdq. Minneapolis, Minn.) | {| | 
Hackley—Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co. ....ccceeeccceeececeeeee +724 $280) | 1766) 263; 105 
Hayes—The Hankwitz Co. 15M 7m0............ccccccesceceees , | eee | RSI SNS | ER I Se OT LEE PRI Rs PRE ES SEE ERR NE vere a Ee a aie TR Joovess 
ae, CREED: SEN DURES ciccssncascess osncentose RE. {| 100} % 
peg yee G. Stephenson 10M S8m0.............ceceseeees 2000} 1800)) 450) 450 
Lac du Flambeau—Flambeau Lumber Co. 100M 7mo........ yo ¢ © & = Se ee a Sh hUL CF rrr err ee eee Re ak Be hn eee 
Mattoon—Paxton & Lightbody Co. 15M 4mo...............++ Re, RS ae I] 1000! 100 
— Wisconsin Timber & Land Co. 40M 8mo.................. 198 184) seve celsaoneg 
Menasha—Menasha Paper C0. .....cccoccscccccccccccesccccccscoclesgocofeccces | cevees lovepea 
nw ieee “MNO Mino s:00c0 050550 60ggcebcasseece.ccctescel 3000|...... || eaey Ad 
(Output mostly in staves and heading.) | | | |] | 
Morris—Buckstaff-Sprague Lumber Co. 30M...........se0005 | 225) 175) 415} 210)| 150| sonbas 
Nashville—W. H. Rogers Lumber Co. 35M 7mo..............+ | ~ 250 60} | 8000; 3000 
Neenah—E. F. Weickert. (M. at Underhill 20M dmo.)....| 600 800! 200 | | 15 ‘ ica o0c nel leeuessiabeses | | 150! 100 
New London—Hatten Lumber Co. 60M 10mo................ | 1500)...... | 0 | dhe | 2 Nog | } } ar as 500) ......} ss dindta Seven 
“ enna. MIN MO, 8s na 3 aeiteds 5004 gnesed spade casheeneee | anaes | 75| | | eR i! Fe > wf] | 
Parrish—Alfred Hurlbutt 30M 7mo........ |eveese]eseeee | 
Pella—Fred A. Grosskopf..............ses+0- pers 
Polar—Wm. Wagstaff. (Hdq. Oshkosh.)...........ssssscssees { 
Prentice—Emerson Bros. ‘(M. at Emerson 20M 3mo.)......| 
Regina—John Kowalske 5M............ epuspisccevsteel eo céaebincecel 














































































—-W. H. Miller 20M 2mo.... | 150}) | ; 5 || 7E eee oi | f 
Samivbste— Fe. SE Th. WAR ce ves cccevsesccecesctcsccpeccccceccsce pa : | | | \| | mI AS FEES 0 | 700} 1000}} 400) 1000 
Shawano—Shawano Lumber Co. 30M I1l6da............. 2 | re 2000 100) | 550 150 
Sheboygan—Crocker Chair Co. (M. at Antigo 38M.).... | | | 
eS UO OR eee ae eee 
Soperton—Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co voneda 
Summit Lake—Robert A. Seering 15M 2mo...............++. 
Tigerton—Arentson Bros. (Will not operate 1908 10M 2mo.). 
Underhill—Robert Hintz. -(P. O. Sia. Hintz.).............. c 
Winchester—Turtle Lake Lumber Co...........csesccesccesees 
(Small mill. Building double band and circular mill. 
Hdq. Grand Rapids, Mich.) | | 

Wittenberg—Viking Lumber Co.........c.ccceecccsecscecsessees Ss =e 5 
DE EE, Macca opo'cecin 5054 Subédgno sdaetactwewhsscebseee 86 | eee | | 
Estimates for missing reports (8 mills) 900} 2001 | 43000) 8000) | 1600| 20001 1400 200| 100). 

Total IST 2. crvcecccccccescvccccccosces 98508] 59726|| 95802) 44853]| 7305! 27165) | 12330|| 15489) 3468}| 467 2086 | 

GE EE one caukhosbhy es encknhseaean DOSeeaben donna tessad | 413 24848 | |110856 39419/} 905 26675) 15 14823|| 17600] 5560)| ee | 809|| 18269) 

MN 5c cans kdunbecetesoseesdubibeedetyscacubddaredss hs ue 1 56694] acd | | Se Seer 5] 

CME ns od eniccdise cneedtibivesds ie dsbheceadenthhh tabbbinst etic’ eet 2111} 2092//... 

115—EAST CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 
ee Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. \| Maple. || Basswood. || Birch. | Elm. || Beech. | Ash. | Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
M. feet. || M. feet. || um. feet. || M. feet. |j M. feet. || M. feet. HL Mz. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. ||_M. Pes. || M. Pes. 
Ww Isc ONSIN. | Cut. .| Stk. I Cr Cc ut. | Stk. II | Stk. || Cut.| Stk. |! Cut.| Stk. IL Cut. a0 Stk. Cc ‘ut. .|/ Cut.| Stk. Cut.| Stk:|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.] Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. 

Amberg—F. O. Bettinger........cccccccccccccsccecccccccccccecess | | | 
Fond du Lac—Moore & Galloway Lumber Co.............+++ 
Kewaunee—John Hessel. (P. O. Sta. Trippville 10M a, 
Manawa—Seaver Bros. 12M.......ccccscccccscccccccssccvecens 


Mishicot—A. Rohde 10M 250da 
Ogdensburg—Christ Beitzel 









OmPo—BE, C. BOE... ccc ccccscccccccccccccesccncvcccovessepecsceloosecs 
Reedsville—Duggan & Brenner 15M 4mM0.............seeeee08 Cc 

Sheboygan Falls—M. D. Hobart on ‘at Hingham 4M.)..|...... 
— Richardson Bros. 8M 5M0.........ccsccccccccccccvccsevecccees 20 


Two Rivers—Two Rivers Wooden Ware Co... 
Waupaca—A. M. Hansen 15M 65da 





















West Bend—Sell, Moritz & C0.....c.cssccscecseeeeeee See. 

— Dow Maxon. (M. at Schleisingerville 5M 6mo.)......... 

Association mills (1)........-ceeessecesesencceeesceescseeces {| SS 

Estimates for missing reports (4 mills). a6 100|} 150! 39 
Total 1907 -| 34039} 1981|| 1937 ral 586 atl 828 20'! 2252| 761] 1060)... 65)! al 4611 667 
Total 1906 exe be cs .| 2425] 610]] 1854) 1048/| 688 | 10951 452|) 2296] 62] 1174] 220) | 1500) 24a) 298 
Increase ..... Picks “ee ae an seedurebedions | 31614 1371] 83 re ckial {ae pert | sition ae | aan | 14|| awe Sea ge SN Ee Be SRE, CPO Ce Te Sen MASE 

ta MINN ice cat coco Spiced Vwna asec Biles saghescig Pigs) Aes Eien ee é9si|"""302]""“"asll““a67)" “aaa l} "aad... Wh" “aa4) "3351 























**Iiems not reported. C Custcm sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. 9 taciatbe spruce, walbam etc. 





Abbreviations: ‘*Included in association totals. 
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60 B AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Marcu 7, 1908. 








Thirty- fifth Annual Statement of the Lumber and Shingle Product of the Northwest —1907. 











viialeliain BAY SHORE. 


a—Above Menominee. 


























































































































































































W’'te Pine.|! Hemlock. Oak. Maple. Basswood. Birch. | E _ | Beech. Ash. | Mixt H'ds.|| Shingles. Latt 
| M. feet | M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. |/ M. fee t. || M. feet. M. fe et. We M. fe et. || M. Ey es, | M. Pes. 
MICHIGAN. Cut.| Stk.|l Cut.| Stk. || Gut.| Stk. || Cut.) Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.] Stk.|| | Cc ut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.{| Cut.| Stk 
Blount—C. H. Blount. (Idle 1907.) | | | | | | 
Brampton—A. M. Snyder & SOM........cccccccccsesecccccesses | 30} | 700} 200 ee, , CERO BSR | Pas) aes | Peres | Comer ys Comer | Prmrres per ree 120; 1 
Cedar River Crawford & Sons 100M 4mo. . 23 | 7910! 7069 231) 41\| 11711) 86|| 5184] 357 
Escanaba—Escanaba Woodenware Co. 3m0...............00008 150) ...... op a a ee ee ee eee a es ee NRE Be ek Nee Bee ee Peek | 
Waithorm—Goorme TFROrter Ge BOR. icc cc ccc ccccnccccscccccccces hs eae 500).....- § ¢ 
Ford River—Ford River Lumber Co. 53M 169da 1448 1060) | 20174| 2446|| 4706) 320 
Foster Cit: Morgan Lumber & Cedar C ‘ 737 737| | 1800} 7000}! 150! 1 
Raeiie ce GPMEY vo canacescnccceseceseces cess ‘ --| 100] $00}| | _ eet 5|. 
Iron Mountain Henry Melis 10M 8mo.-........... cA 30 10 40\. 
La Branche—William Mueller Co. 10M ME tae<ciall  MUeRLecsacs ' | 730! 
(Hdq. Blaney.) | | 1] | | | 
Nadeau—Nadeau Bros. 2M WOMO...o.ccccccsccccccccccccccccscce 61) 20 900 500 1420 800! 120 35 35 [eae 2500 300 150} § 
Nahma-—Bay de Noquet Co. 110M 8mo. (Hdq. Chicago, Ill. | OTe 13000] ...... 1600 an! See. || heres 12 ee er 12500 800|| 3750) 300 
Vans Harbor—Vans Harbor Land & Lumber Co............ EE) SE Es Alc cecal cctncetlaoonkalacas ee en ee (Oe a | eee ee | Se Renee 5500} 1600) | 1500} 1101 
Vulean—The O. C. Lumber Co. 27M 5mo... T447 1157 977 19} 42 143 EP iahtaslascteaklanswes Hawisneie 8637] 2031 | 768] 64 
Wells—I NS cain ciesivadesucaerenesnieteurestauh OE 5 Siig siwetinenes Dxndeeabenaiialeg) teas achtvesabeiuababal tia <tuesbnetend DEA ATOCEE Psnas ones aches hebben anda *| * 
WISCONSIN. eo | | | if | 
A. Tagatz. (M. at Lena 15M 6mo.).. 400; 200 600! 300 100 40) | 50| 30 30 15 10 50 0) 30001 1000 5001 30 
De NO I Oia ain ae cantceesucdnctnasn’s .| 255) 215] 3356! 5100 74| 74 62] 62 1 13 13 | | 1200) 120 
: A. W. Miller & Son nee Pe | Sane 100 | Baie colt vaerantecshsPbaanccelcukose tied uas 50 
Mc wrrison—Albert F. Lemke 15M 3 een xe TE wanes eae hee i ae eee ae eee ee | Oe 60 40 24 
Wausaukee—Bird & Wells Lamber C 1679 760/L 5585 1920' 1200 650 317| 250 FE ROS | A emery | 467 2135|| 6 426, 
Estimates for missing reports (5 mills), 14000! =000!) 16000 9000| 7000 6000! 1 7000! 2000}! 1000! 300 300 30 200 , | | 100|| 16000] 2090]! 18000! 300: 
b—Menominee River. 
* W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. Oak. | Maple. Jasswood. Birch. Elin. Beech. Ash. Mixt H'ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M, feet. M. feet M. feet. M. Pes. | M. Pes 
~ MICHIGAN. Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. |! Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk 
Menominee—A. Spies Lumber & Cedar Co................+06. 5000; 1000!| 3000) 1500 on ys eee i 300 100} FF 50} 25 , aj ee | COPE Pree {| 30000! 1500}| 3000) 10% 
3 W. Wells Lumber Co................ Ddieccucemekondeaten | 3778] 3874]! 8301! 3293 Bil sdivsss | 2683} 341!! 1997| 3041! 1247| 199 471| 84 11 11 168 (ae. | esas Pema | 7863) 6584 
WISCONSIN | | } | 
ee TR GI Os 0.5 ooh 6 ho sen nccd bse coc cs coeeskdg ele oeaeeLreeneelisecens A | Sea Gaeeees (eee Geers terres frrrers | errr RAR: | RRA, SON eae supe etiewaseclbaoecce Bie eee me -+!| 13620; 1135]]...... 
(Sucd. Lieber & Noel Mfg. Co.) | | ] | } | 
Oe, ER A) I es oh vdenecneencdceeutisioececues 26000! 7000 9000! 2658 ee | 12 1000 | | ee 246 r 9 206 9 15]......|} 22000] sos | 13000) 5875 
Siesemee Tee, C5: Be Oe Gk 6 nce nesincccicdssenesnenee SE cakice ae ee | ee ere ee 1446]...... eee _ ae | ES | ee FEN 3498)... 
(Sawed chiefly for Hamilton-Merryman Co.) | | | | | | 
Sawver-Goodman Co. 150M 10mo........ 20000) 20000|| 15000) 10000} | 200 100) 2500 300 2000) =1200 1200 200) 1000 300) | 300 100 300! | ee lepaenre 30000} $3000)! 25000) sa00 
Estimates for missing reports (1 a_mill) FeO PONTE TR Te et ne eee, ER Ee | See, Bee | GS Det csat Te ee ee PES | Se ne ‘ SARS | Se, Ceo, Shee, pee -- || 20000!...... 
c—Below Menominee. 
-_—— W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. Oak. Maple Basswood. Birch. Elm. Beech. Ash. Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. Lath. 
|_M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet Pes. M. Pes 
WISCONS Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. | Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. '| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.!| Cut:| Stk.|| Cut.! Sti 
t Harbor—Christian Saat ie kedawenaetemacad saebiees ebamanaa nese xe 100}. 40 10 40 10 20 | ees SES | RE, Aer | RAR PPE | eee OR | RS Ge pee One 
x Harbor—Thos. F Carmody 10M 5mo Pee en ea 200; .. eee en ee Beh ixeaa | Re , ae | | SAE | aa ae 1000 
en Bay—Diamond Lumber Co. 85M TOda......... 219 175 2857 19 3 764 536 144 46 325 86-154 50 Parr 89 88 60 58 649 604 480) 
Green Bay Box & Lumber Co................. . 500}...... | EE | RES OER. | Fe RR | aS] See BRS | eee Ee | SAR ERAS | Apert Ti iwas St, eset eee eh Pee, batpele st i; 
rphy Lumber Co. (Idle 1907. ) | | | | | | | 
ain—Pendleton & Gilkey. (Hdq. Minneapolis. Minn.)../| 4000) 2500 | a A eee | | Are es |: one Mame ys 250]...... 4000 350)| 3000) 1590 
nto—Holt Lumber Co. 125M 9mo, partly double time...... +29906| 421647) |......)...e0. 103 99 73] 86} | 68} | eee. Ea 4865! 1005!) 8309! 669 
Meonto Company 125M 12M0.... 22.0.6... ec eee cece eee eeees --| 3000) 1000!| 20000] 14000}|......!...... 600 00 100 IE nnd stclocse V6 ibe. waueteseend 8000) 4000 
Pendleton & Gilkey (Hdq Minneapolis, patina ie Ua! PAA | oA) iS ge | AER (icons | PA Fae Gai | Seater | go (0 aa a ae | ane Mileage | ipaegal Roe 5000} 300}/...... Oe 
Peshtigo-—Peshtigo Lumber Co. 125M Timo... 4400| 1000|| 18300) 11000 145|......1; 700) 3001! 1000} 100|| 300) 100]| 600)......1) 147)......]] 600]...... 23948 9500' 5000 
Stilee—The Anson Eldred Co. 65M 4mo........ ro 1650 600 4680! 3175 > 150 3000 1756; 1500 
Sturgeon Pay—N. S. Washburn Lumber Co................... 50 20!. A A ee | ee, LES, SP | pen (ee ate 
Estimates for missing reports (2 mills) .| 900} 40|.... 4 , 20 Lee): ae SR PRE Te | GRRE | re 
Total 1907 died Luauiewps picaterale 128238| 69180! |160141 ) 918|  341|| 28812 1618|| 1930| 797 Ao4 676||244685| 362 127912] 61238 
Total 1906 - PE Ree MNT Pye 192599 79499 {188039| 74791 An 122!| 18018} 1596|! 1447] 1140 366 2700} |343464 45822 158492! 40997 
IE 8. ca 1. oo a dae y bachins bb AW @hromas Aadaw sae a0 640 a6 eee Lan eee ee coseee| 6439 473] 219)| 10794 Se ee, eon, | ere (EE: Scena st een 
Decreas “64361 _10319]| 27898) ......11...... 1... tendon eet ee eee e | BOA] noe eden eee etbesersctessecetleoeees = 57711 3034 | 98779 | 93031! 30580! ... 
W''te Pine.|| Hemlock. Oak. Maple. sasswood. Birch. Elm. Beech, | Ash. Mixt H'ds.!| Shingles. || Lath 
M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. Pes. || M. Pes. 
MICHIGAN. Cut.! Stk.!/ Cut.! Stk. || Cut.| Stk. !' Cut.| Stk. /j Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.! Stk.// Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.) Stk. | Cut.| Stk 
Cheboygan— Dunean Bay Mfg. Co. EEL Re A OR Mirae t, uA RK PONS er | DR RE | Ress rca, | PSAs eeeaer IES Cai pe | Peet Pies) | Se oe eye | 4500!.... 
nbury-Martin Lumber Co... pdedadehasipedacestennnws dg Ee 16000' 9650 2000} ...... __. Pree Oe ae 1500 16000) i 
Lombard & Rittenhouse Ty Pears ee TT 200 00 1500 600 600 300 | ee 150 liane can 350 2000) = 300 
D. Quay & Son eS APP ‘ PE ES Ce EE ETE TT) Fe rs PO pe ES CUE E TY | Pee) PT) | PE reed Perr eee | rere, Feet ‘ chateh daattwatnayeioanss 
Riceevillee—Wolf Bros ‘8M Mss vevccdcisenene Pee Hl nae Pe) Mere 125 60 150 150 7 2 50 50 20 6 
+r—Finan & Finan adevecs ee eer rrr Nimamans ES | PA RS | Se eee | Pear. Meeeep en! | ress) Meee | ey prs ere tenn, | ha Sees eee Meee a 
ee ae I ON iin cin ad 4 aac heh 4 oa bees hodsenny | 41090) +1090 1000 700 00} BOTs oven teddaws jan a 30 
flock—William Gingrich 10M 8mo.......... Cer re REE Eee oe ie ON cia sinc REE) ES ZR | ere | SE - 
Total 1907 RRR TR OE ERR 3840] 1290|| 18825) 2010 50 10|| 3550) 480 672 2i} 625| 190 2175 50|) 560 6!| 1850) 890)| 17000)...... 
Total 1996 isi rhekanknead Kc eounneeeehe 9500; 2000|| 24600! 1610 cad (ERE 1525 3 315 25|| 585 251] | ee 510 93 5050 200|| 10000)...... 30400... 
Increase 400). 40 165) 1715 50 7 ee | are ans | Wil eet COPE | Pero 3700 
Decrease | | 1] 20) 








6000)... 









































































































































































ah ie ; “W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. || | Oak. Maple. || Basswood.|| Birch. || | Elm. Ash. | Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
a M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. Pes. || M. Pes 
MICHIGAN. : {| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.! Stk.'| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.] Stk.|! Cut.| Stk.]| Cut.| Stk.|! Cut Sth 
‘ ‘illlamson & Good. (P. O. Sta. Tanner, 20M 60da.).|......|...... | 800} 450|| 26]...... 9 | 25 12 5d 33 SR chy 54 tins cakstewacdaliveercetcueens 
Ka G. Peters Salt & Lumber Co. M 245da.... 200 190|| 22 6400) 1643}! 811 800 600) 762|| 2200) 1017 350 
Fil it Wier GB Bam Tee BOs ook cc ccacecrctccccccccessess 9287) 8323]! 11 oy. ee - . Beaman 3 13 61 2h} 2} | . 
Manistee—Buckley & Douglas Lumber Co. 100M ee 2383 7 9550 844 70 430 342 217 3306] 812 604 17234 S727 2227 
McKillip & Hopper Mfg. Co. (M. at Stronach 38M 180da.)| 2080! 2095) 130'} 74J...... 63] 185} 635 7600} 1363|| 2471] 2050 
Sands Salt & Lumber Co. 47M 9mo and 73M 7mo...... 2071; 1838}| 1887 45 148 856 242 26415! 6183 2490| 13:7 
Total 1907 14021| 13178|| 5347: 4996 929'| 1450) 1151|| 2042 1855| 1141|| 9092 5 1 
Total 1906 17453) 9605)! 50539) 9246 || 501|| 1165) a34| 1736 1543) 236]! 10183] Ait 
RE. or ec ea | 3573/| 2934) 9033]|° 305)  80||......]...... 428]| 2 306/570 2) 90al]...... is 
Decrease : Lon ere ee | Pa Peer | ree shee eees | 1091 F 
204—LUDINGTON AND VICINITY. 
; | W'te » Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. || Basswood.|| Birch. -|| Elm. || Beech. || Ash. || Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
F : fa ee oe Lad . feet. | M. feet. a _M. fe fee t. : M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. I] M. feet. |] M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. Pes. || M. Pes 
PF MICHIGAN : he Cuts Stk. | Cut.| Stk. Cut. |S. k. | Cut Stk. | Cut.| Stk.]| Cut.| Stk.!| Cut. Stk. II Cc ut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. | jj Cut.| Stk.!) Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.! Sti 
lington—-Butters Salt & Lumber Co.................e00:: in 4s4 337|!  627| 278 37 23 2693 274! 236 41}| 135| 91|} 1690] 425 802) 25|| 1338 i a RAR | Beery” Pee 
(M. at Buttersville.) } | | | | } | I] } | | | | | 
Cartier Tambor Co. OM MW1GO....5.0...cccssecsicvenecscstees PO dices | ONS MERE | emer (ARCO leer ree | emis MANE | eed Ae | 3611} 771|} 9240)  297}| } 1470 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 100M 300da..............---+++-+++ 309) | 1: 641 2070) 10011|_ 4940} 339)| 5995| 478|| 
Total 1997 Eis UiA seas ep Sehes APRA aes eNe j 3024) 1090)) 13445] 9072 | 9864) 4541|| 785] - 169] 776] — 349|| 3760] 1426) 8551) 1110|| 20138] 775) | lV 
Total 1906 | 3323} 908|} 14765) 5832! 9722| 3617 |! 810 156|| 540) 370!| 3349) 9311] j . 
Increase 142) 924]!.. 13] | ; 1 
Decrease | Tee: NTE ae 
205—MUSKEGON AND VICINITY. 
aa | W'te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. |" Maple. |j Basswood. || Birch. || _Blm. || Beech, || 7Ash. || Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
M. feet. ||_M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. {| M. feet. |i M. feet. _||_M. feet._I! =: feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. |] M. Pes, |! M. Pes 
MICHIGAN Stk su <. || Cut.| Stk. ‘ut. | Stk. T Cut. | Stk. | | Cut | _Stk./ cut. | Stk AI Cut.| Stk.|| Cut. | Stk.|| Cut.! Stk.|i Cut. st 
Muskegon—F. Albert & Sons 30M 18lda | 995) isA)| 3 | 1| 2121| 760) 2 || tbe he's. : 
Gow & Campbell. (M. North Muskegon 60M 140da.). +471| #316 2 43|| 38 30}! 1998] 10" 
earen Tae COO, MeN Moka bab 0c tb odeds sdcccksesed ext | fe 2443\|.. | 478 1003}. cess 
Whitehall-Lyman T, Covell 20M 8m0...........:csccceceeeeees | 400) 200) 3000) BO} | cose Leese | 
(Contract sawing for. Nufer Cedar Co.) | 1] | | | | || | - 
Os SE reer rrr rir Fic e's Pee | Ree Hl | 1 | | .|| 1500} 300)| 2500} 1500]|...... 
Total 1907 | 34316} ates 8240} 7336 | | | | 5453) seal 11874| 2768) 
Total 1906 | 40306) 8472|| 10158) 2012} | | § 2107| f 20995! 4976) 
Increase | eee } | bssenee lwacaee te, | | eee Svvctactogehed | 3346] 73 pubene ee T endenne |. 343 
Decrease 1918)... 1958] ; 3 32 ‘a0 200/|...... levees | 9121] 220g!| 1130]... 











Abbreviations: ‘Included in association totals. **Items not reported. C Cu8tom sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. + Includes spruce, balsam etc. 
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————— ——— = a —- 
Fs = , 
,207—CHICAGO AND LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT. f 
| W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. || Oak. || Maple. || Basswood.|| Birch. Elm. Beech. ~ Ash. || Mixt H'ds.|| Shingles. || Lath. 
| M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. ; a og a i 
MICHIGAN. | Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut.) Stk.|| Cut.) Stk.|| Cut) Stk” } 
h. Benton Harbor—George B. Thayer & CO.........ccceececcceenes leewees ae | een ee 140 30|| 120|...... | A RSET | SR Saeee ob aeenkebones a 45 2% 4 t 
aon Bs EE Mine b4.0ccnescsntderneabe boos vetted beth wnks El thebenatees ens 7 25) a Ee ee BAKE we TAS 100 25)}.. : 
— Benzonia—Case Bros. Lumber Co. 14M 2mo.. ‘ a : Te ee 15 WP astselet Gintinkeils stack 25 5 ph ry i 
Sth i RR TES MONOD o.ncnnsdactecdcdcoceabes oan _ eee | | RN RE ivi 10 5 10 ae s 20 
Bergland—G. A. Bergland 30M | 2090} 12 35 2 | ERE BUST eer PRESEN | RETA EG | Res REY Meee 2440| 800}! 9117) 915)) 1855) 4g { 
1 (Hdq. Milwaukee, ; | | . . - 
357 Big Bay—Big Bay Lumber Co. 4M. | H 
(Idle 1907. Will not run 1908.) | 
Birch—Northern Lumber Co. 100M Ilmo................... 2000) .. 3 2 130 aS 2500 75 oan a neve , ; 500 q ; 7000 D 
Blaney—Wm. Mueller Co............2+-ssse0ss ; Sah S| RS RET ESR Re ge we Ce ese | oe 175 |) 7108)... ..))... 
Boyne—Boyne City Lumber Co. 66M 298da. : 45 22|| 302: 2904 1900 174 166} 44 840 483 18 32 16 24 
-G. von Platen 35M 11%omo...............+.. ‘ 5) f 2190) 300 ee 60 50 850) 125 90 ; ‘ pheks ‘ me tp HM 
— W. H. White Co. 73M 280da.. 757 21\| 6097 1642 621 110 498 233 1866 521 65 108 92 55|| 13664, 1.99 
— Walloon Lake Lumber Co... seihabehsodocladboesbinesss ES, a ae 1300) . . 6500 ; : 4 4 
(Will cut 750M here 1908, closing operation, and build | | | | | | 1] | : cy 
§ new mill in Gogebic county.) | | \| | |} | {| | i x 
2001 Buckley—Wexford Lumber Co. 25M 130da................4. FPA Se BE vecses epee andi 2660 816 Fae ee | SE, Rept 147 42 72 
110 (Hdq. Cadillac.) | 1 | | | | 
64 Charles—Sterling Cedar & Lumber Co. 15M................. _. eee Piikashntiadstubtaasade 1] 10) a tee | 40} a ee assess ‘ 10 10 
Chassell—Worcester Lumber Co., Ltd. 70M 10mo............ | 2500) 1150) 2900 20 20|| 2000) 240 500 25|| 1025} 740 335 05 wee » 160 85||.. 16375| 2500|| 6800] "3200 
(Hdq. Chicago, II.) | ' as 
30 Coma REE 00 BE, I San dinse ns nsenapecess| , DObcxeessth | BRIE WR onccsthesccestloccanslsseneatboacsacleccacellcsdatelskecsdtlescyssfeces os 
120 pees Oe St EE © I” WR oa occ wxcceccchesccectasaseell 2” Milscaasathouescsasegsall opesnelcr'sctsbbeadeds]sdepastlcsecastnccecsllessicatoce sestlasens , : ‘ 2700) 
— Charlevoix Lumber Co. 30M 6m0..........cccsccccscscvves 121 33 Pee 493|.... 126). . abe 
4 Dick—J. H. Worden Lumber & Shingle Co. 50 50 900) 100 50 PSR: Sine 20), 150 10000| 500/} 2000! B00 
42% Dollarville—Danaher Hdwd. Lumber Co. 225 de 350 106|| 1100) 1509 515 453 600 402 25 31 500}/ 6220) 12001)... 100 
800 East Jordan—Black Land & Lumber Co. 10M iveasns | ee 5 5 60 10 19 5 in - 
* — Jacob Graff. (Idle 1907.) 
CROURERM SE HORT WE CDi c cis cncccscsccesccssscssccdsces ee . . ee 5 3000 i i 
Glen Haven—D. H. Day 25M 5mo................ 225 Sok 20 : « 
Grand Marais—Marais Lumber Co. 50M 10mo 420 200 rt 305 305 é 3035 1420 y 
= Es i SN Da vcds scvcenccsadpenesesins noahisgsesscees oes | 15 15 whe ll 2440 rg ‘ 
Mh. Grand Rapids—Emmet Lumber Co. (M. at Cecil.)........ | BBB cnes. | 45)... 21 141 2200 "1800 : 
Pes Thos. McBride Lumber Co. (M. at Buckley 35M 8mo.).! 50}. 50 30 10 . ‘ ‘ 
an Hesperis a—O. A. Rowland 10M imo . | | 50 - | 
Linn Honor—Guelph Patent Cask Co. 40M ‘ 165 150 
10: Se FRR ee rn ee ae ey i 2 shin 
6584 Houghton—Houghton Lumber Co. 40M.........ccccccccccccee|  BBBloceecel] 3000)00-0PUHONII BBO eo eo Te a 40 : ; . et} 1500) 
Ironwood—Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 45M 10hrs 85 82 E 4305; 550/| 1876 804 
Kenton—Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Co. 80M 10mo... 2783 21i.. a 2 : 635 90 5272 529 3147 tf 
Lake Ann—William Habbeler Co. 25M lI7da...... 2E i 62 1 1 25 3 20 30 400 90 
5876 Manistique—Chicago Lumbering Co. 190M Smo... 50 : Peat 5042 { 
ee Pet SE MNIUDL C60 5h sae sos ssenssen sacanel MOM saott | MEM NcssSitlcacsedlcxedsctlisetechssconsdloasoss beesandlasceechevecesthtssdeal ssesadhloateralvers | ae rT Oe | fe ae { 
— White Marble Lime Co. 200M 125da....... oT teensene a | 29500) 3890 ‘ 7] 
8000 Munising—Forster Lumber Co. 30M 3m0...........e...e00008 355) | 750) 385)}.. 100 : 17000 150 475) 300 
— Superior Veneer & Cooperage Co. 50M 7%mo............. 6101; 242 502 14 22 60 , 
ane —C. H. Wordester Co. (Hdq. Chicago, Iil.).. 2266| 1013 Meath MA: RAR STOR? Eset = F 
Nessen C Meat * wered on City 7h Co. 13M 30da.. . eee ee, ery Blsces is ieee Beeséos __ ey 6 
Newberry—Garrett Southfield 15M 6mo........... yee. eee ees | ie. eee sPRIN Jain fed vee Eh doce oh eee cell havcselssscadhlsgnhontossecalhesocsaisatess es seem, meer jest. f 
M. at Ozark-20M 5mo.......... mm 5 1000! 1000 i ‘ 000i... ik 4 or 
= Ontonagon—Crooker Bros. .. | 200 | RRR cet | abs wi Tw |S t Sepe we ee RE le. Sn ; 75 25 bs: ‘ ee ae f 
Pos —John Hawley ............. bs 200} 1000}|......|...... 2 ideo oe SE 100 1000|...... RP ete 4; 
. ee | eee ; ee f 2950| 4873 1 1)| Se Eee 185 125 i 1268 76|) 1127)” 3 
Sth Otsego—Amos Leighton ........:........ a ag 3 | ‘ : oe isacen 5 2 110 a ar 
Pentoga—F. G. Hood & Co. 25M 10mo........ 2000] 5O|]......).....-]| 1000] 500/|......]...0..]] 800] 200/]......]......|[ecees ty ee mt | pe Nisei! pea H 
. Pequaming—Chas. Hebard & Sons 70M 294da....... 143 3 347|| 16282 33|| 11267 
480) Petoskey—W. L. McManus Lumber Co. 30M 10mo. 0 50 40||.. i 600 
a F: D: Merchant. -(Hdq. Alanson.)...........00.00. 150 : - 200 
Pickford—William Beacon 5M 30da.. re Sotheethen ae + h ie 
1500 me BE. Deeper BEE GEOR 6. ccscscacsies -| f E f Pe We AS ; 50|_. 
6692 Raber—Mud Lake Lumber Co. 7mo............... rank ae | 6386) 1448||......]......]] 575] 13/{ 183} 27/1251] 423] 48] 4]... |e. ee 63 55|| 393) 2621) 4020 17|} 3500}. 1985 
4000 (Hdq. Cleveland, O.) | | | Bes 
oe Rexton—Donald MBM. MACks0d  .cvscscccccrscccccccccecsesecces | | 2000; 1000 200 50 100 20 500 45 1000 10)} 1000) ” 
5000 Rock—Joseph E. Sayen 14M 20da............ =) as , sates SS) RO : wR ; | Evry hae ? 
1590 Sault Ste. Marie—Crinnian & McGowen . . | re ee { : sbekweleechas pesuwekios Saaee ocasibesae : ..|| 12197 350 
Se Ge I SI iio 5 oon cinradsccaedccsedebecccavacercse { | 175{ 175) - 15 15|| 8400 300 
ene — Peninsular Bark & Lumber Co. 60M 8mo............+...0.-- 2 2 11000} 4000 ‘ 10 ; 20 20||......]......]] 5000) 3000 ! 
1 4192 Simmons—Earle Lumber Co...............++ | | 30}; 2000) 1250 27 12 12 600 100 700! 500 
| 61238 Skandia—Dalton Lumber Co. 16M ie: : P| 75} 5 1500 GOl|]......)oce.cel] * S00] @Oi) « SO}l......3]:° 200)  @0ll * S30) =. SBi}...... 5 25 ‘ 1500 50 eS, 
40087 Skanee—H. M. DeHaas 36M 5 me: 3500) 300 is age OM Uae PRs: pee 15|... <8. i500} |” 
20241 Suttons Bay—Leos Bros. 30M WRETS Rare ere a, EERE } RE) WATS RE . * : 1000 . 
Einer Peterson 2 eee eee oe es a ae 16 ll 
Thorice—Oliver-Rowe Lumbering Co. 
(Hdq. Allegan.) | | 
Traverse City—John F. Ott Lumber Co. 1000} 700 6| 6 2500 t E 5 ] 325 25 ee mM 
-Oval Wood Dish Co. 40M 276da a. ees ee 56} 568 |) { 205 5 190 10 57 57 9 12 
Trout Lake—Northern Land & 2 am p re i on ee ah Poe 500! 200 
ae Witbeck—Anton Voegtline 3M 25 41) . | ARREST Re SE, eae | eee eS | ee aestieaksephetonsh de ae - 
Pes Estimates for missing reports (1 40000! 9000) | _23000| |_6000||__1 30090) 2500 800 400 150 500 150|| 10000 1600|| 10000)" 3500 
ToT Total 1907 } 21671 || 2 11798| 3079|| 2493) —903{| 12433|~ 2680||183615| 14159|| 68617] 27948 
— Total 1906 37||110728| 26361 16969| 6156!| 10222 9664; 2097|| 1861)  448|| 4479} 2079)|222816| 45947]| 65458) 13723 
‘ MUNIN N, Sencaicaonat Sapiasansencesdinaspennsidcedoidhsstenenssaghaeetnases tT a EL OEGL? MEE tacacdlee nates 1085|...... i || aes eee 2134| -982[| 632] —«455|| 7954) 601'|......|......|| @159) 14225 
{ Decreas Si8il “4690)1...... "| Ree Re 331] _ 470)I......1...0, PP | PP Pe | eee ip js 
301—PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD SYSTEM. 
) 400 tints a - - 
a ee W’te Pine.|| Hemlock. |} Oak. || Maple. Basswood. Birch. | Elm. Beech Ash Mixt H’ds.|| Shingles Lath, 
M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet M. feet M. feet. M. feet: M. feet M. feet. M. Pcs. M. Pes. 
‘ae _ MICHIGAN. ae __| Cut.| Stk.|/ Cut. Sck.|| Cut.| Stk.|; Cuc.| Sck.;| Cut.) Sek.|; Cut Stk. | Cut.) SUK. Cut.) Stk.|) Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk Cut.| Stk. 
| 3700 Blanchard—M. DeWitt & Son 3M 6mo. | 160 30} | | 2? 2 10 5 OTL. ald TO 
oe SReieds,” Bi! GG. ce ccctcccccccscecesessces | | ER Se I Pee | SE Fee | ere) Pe Nee PEE ee | Peeper a = a | ee ‘6 re P 
= Edmore—Pfeiffler & Burch 850 200 30 8 30 6 25 : ‘ ; 15000] "600 100 40 
(Ms. also Boyne Falls and Petoskey | | 
Elk Rapids—J. G. Booth & Co. 6M 3mo 0 20 ‘5 35 750 } | 
Elisworth—F. H. SKOW .....-seceseseeeeee ee ; ‘ 150 
Elwell—J. R. Miller 10M _ 65da....... . ae eee wad 600 E : 
—- Ferry—Powers & Critchet 15M lmo..................-. 20 10 ee 15 15 650).... 55 
ath. Fowlervilie—C. BH. FAM) GM BGGR...... 2. ccrccccccccccccecs WE) EPR P nolan 75 - - 
Pes Freesoil—Bennett & Son 20M 4mo................2s000- ’ "pole 500]...... | Rea 4000) . 
Sth Fremont—Fremont Lumber & Fuel Co. 18M 20da..........|...... heals a“ | Se alin: ee Pee ae F erent Be ; 350 <i ; 
ee EC OE CULE a aa eee eee ‘oun 50) x f F y 2 | 250| 0.0 100)... 100 
Grand Junction—William E. Erkenbeck 8M 200da.. a | 2i) 5 | 5 5 «eee 10 a , . 
Grand Rapids—J. W. Travis & Son. (M. at Moorestown.). 50 Pr 200 . 306 1000 
Grant—Hemmingson & Son 8M “3m0............ccccceesceees | cate 40 5 150 7 : : 20 
Grawn—Daniel E. Crandall 30M 5mo... A 35] ...... 150]......!]. Pihed 3000 500 
Hart—B. M. Burr (deceased) 7M 3mo. - ‘ a reitases | rave ovsecdlaboesslicseres ye eee, ree Pe! Seen MRE ' 900 50 
ets.) * EP." TN en 000.0000 0060000000400 0ecndaseces Joceces | on in khwel oGdnehds dacMl olathe agttilacaeenaceus . ee 400 
ee ee ee rer rr ee ere a | RE, Te neeitweded 5000! . 
Lakeview—Macomber & Bale .............seseeeees ‘ | ‘ }] 20} 2 ae | 100 20 60 50 100 100 
Mayville—Conrad Gohs ............ ‘ .| | | | os afeceees eee eee | eee eee Sexe 80 oMaesepelecees . 
Mecosta—Hughes Cedar Co. 10M 30da fabdvedsie ‘ |. ott Joveses ee |. | on ew PPK es Re Ree ts omnes pees | Sie fea sai 
== Northville—Union Mfg. & Lumber Co. 5 ‘ A) eee © -, | } } yasendhesades | Eee Coo Th 40||.. ; ee Sea 
Rapid City—Ricker Bros................ aaines ce ; ss | ee Ra Se eK ‘ ses 35 1150 150 
Sears—J. H. Lamphear 10M 20da................. | 2 7 |. ip 1 et Py | ener Serene ° 10}. 50 J 
Sebewaing—Liken & Bach 12M 3mo.............+ | 5 | os |] |) Cees | eee 90seellescovcloccessflocsccelocess 550) . ; - ove 500 
Shelby—C. E. Getty  .......--ceccccceees Léaweasds ° oe | -|1 beseelceses on 928 ‘ 
Weidman—c. C. Be -pebe 6M 2mo. | | } | 10 10 . 4 upehass 
ati. si a be | EP ORUTTIETRET OTT REE CEE eT Sactb en ere f sees 300}..... sinaxent me Se 1000}...... 
Cs Estimates for missing reports (11 mills)... | 800)  200)| 8000] 0] —40n!! 1800| 100 500 10 700| 100|{ 8000) 800|{ “1800/ 400 
Su Total 1907 1768| 394!| 19180) 8670 617 153 631 79|| 1854 165 2616 138 2585 130!| 8988 260 1550|| 4675) 440 
= Total 1906 2389{  500}| 21047] | | 14750} 1102 321|| 954 139|| 2891]. 683|f 4119) 317] 2156; 187|| 4619) 325!/ 3435||~ 4488) 389 
| ETS, cinihic nadadeeesctad uaa sdeGedsnvake<deterhannseeiohiabnie PPE  _ i > TEES ospes Peet | PR SEAS | PERE ee | RE iSiranell cassactedcauk ieee destes | ae RR witda 187 71 
4) 1400 Decrease 621} _106|| _1867]...... : |} 6080! = 485 3281" 468! 323! 60!| 937] 598!l 1503] 179!/.... Ce 65!! 19052] @RRFI].... 2.1L... 
5] 193 . — 
« t , 
| - 302—GRAND RAPIDS & INDIANA RAILWAY. 
1 
| W'te Pine.|! Hemlock. || Oak. \| Maple. || Basswood.|| Birch. | Elm. Beech. Ash Mixt H'ds.|| Shingles. Lath. 
| M. feet. || M. feet. | M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. fe “e t. M. feet. M. feet. Cc it 
MICHIGAN. | | Stk. 1 c ‘ut.| Btk.| |j Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk | Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| c ut. Ss Cut.| Stk.]| Cut.] Stk. 
Alba—A. W._ Nichols || | si 80 
Big Rapids—Ward Bros. Veaeesesodeedsclocetcttoncéacl MEE) EMEETOsecéelccsncall > “Mey Sanat > Ger “Mi . Gitiscs. 30 30 ¥. 
J Boon—A,. C. Fessenden 12) ~2mo So enced vsin sn ob 6 0b0 65000 bessed Pos cwesles oxeoll | MeeRereeealfoesecelecccselboacasalesavel Alesesesleatscslicessscletcovelloncocelecsesellacsescisceecsitecsccclescees 200 
ath. Cadillac—A. F. Anderson. (M. So. Boardman 39M 277da.).|......|....+.|| 2000) 2000))......)......)| 7000) 4300); 200; 214)|- 75{ © 59|| 475) 315); (750) ~ 352))......)... elle e eee n dee eees 
. Pes es CE. NEED SOW ares beac édeapsneassslikcauhabeaVervicese’ j 67 22 23 _ EE ee Se 
ry St M..at Crossvillage sold to E. A. Burnett.. Jesse» {| 109)...... Bl. asccehlocct ophsopscsiibesvectsvesstflengonepetes 
— Cobbs & Mitchell 2 Ms. %M 9%mo.. 10589 | 1498} 62 59 4 eo | CPOE Pee | ee ee 
13095 i. gener, Teens. Be) TDs. .nccsccvcnovssussecebedece 6294 ; 390) 63 74 145 125 
-, — Mitchell Bros. Co. (M. at Jennings 82M 291da.) 7500 | 15)...,.. 10} 32/ 
pes —Murphy & Diggins 32M 232da............. oa 3 35 16 50 70'|. 
— Williams Bros. Co. 30M 10mo............. : | 60 | 
Carp Lake—J. Hulse 20M Ibr 40M shgs 165da.............. 4500)...... 
; - — Lombard & Rittenhouse 30M 4mo. (Hdq. Cheboygan.). f 1000} 1000|}/ 4000; 2000 
; ’ Caren EL, | 5 inch aces ach pelt penesnesind Cha enasetekeanee 365| 11000} 354 pdeclhordann 
3 4 Clarion—-J. F. Sheatsley 10M 4mo.. -+| Teen ee Ll Ue SS eer | eee ee a | eT ee | eee ee eee eee ee | ee ee Sere Re 
Conway—MecFarlane Bros. 14M T5da............... ac 2M sepees | A 500] ...... 150). 
21. Ely—Belding-Hall Mfg. Co. 25M 16mo............ . couse] 2200} 70||- 2650} 1900)|......]....+. ‘ 1125 } | | 35 740) 85. 
(Continued. See next page.) 
Abbreviations: *Included in association totals. **Items not reported. C Custom sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. ¢ Includes spruce, balsam etc. ; 
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Thirty-fifth Annual Statement - of the“Lumber and Shingle Product of the Northwest—1907. 


302—GRAND RAPIDS & INDIANA RAILWAY—Continued. 
hs ae 4 Hemlock. | Oak. {| Maple. || Basswood. | Birch | Elm. \| Beech. | Ash. | Mixt ge Shingles. || Lath. 
_M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. \) M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. || M. feet. || M. feet. M. feet. M. Pes. || M. Pes. 
| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.| Stk. || Cut.] ok. a Cut.| Stk.|| C = | Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk.|{ Cut.| Stk.|| Cut.| Stk. 
200| = | 1000 



































Grand Rapids—Fuller & Rice Lumber Co. 
me J. Wa. Travis &. BOm.crccccccccccdccaverceccoccccccccecces 
Harbor Springs—Johnson & Crowl 30M 8mo 
Kalamazoo—George P. Schau 9M 8&mo........ 
Kingsley—Case & Crotser 15M & 18M 10mo. 
— Wesley DUM .....cccrcersccceccercccccscsccecs 
Leetsville—L. M. Tiffany 6M 
LeRoy—Ed C. Allen. (M. near 

M. at Allens Siding dismantled. | } } 

M. at So. Allen | 4 | | | 3 | | 1| | | ose RNS 


BUMAGGEIY: caccceccicena sess y 





M. west of stin. ere ( | j | «lI | & | bala |] ; 25]].. Oe REE, Mae 

—C. Carlson 25M T73da ‘ 7 | $ ere 5 2 hes . e | Pe necans 
—C. H. Grant & Son ; f f 4| 5 | | | RS ee Micskesthtasaes 
— Nelson Bros. 10M .| | | El esewest | {| | RS BSE | Deel Rakes 
Levering—J. E. Reiter 18M 36da......cccccccccccccccccecccee| FO} FOL] 275) 20] ].....efereeenf] 2D] DOJ nce enfencccedfeccccelecccce|feccecctosccce[lecccccteccece{] SOL BOI] 25) 2di] 800) 400))......]...... 
Luther—E. E. Crandull _ SRNR. ssccce Enesehosescch, -Meivecevel|  BEEbcasostllodscachecsaadgt @ceesss]l * Uilenssts 
— WW. FF. Rovweh FEM BO .c.cccccccscccces of 2 E wach oe | | ee ; of Saeeeh 
Moddersville—Thos. W hite 20M imo. 650 | 10 | 50 | | | ‘ | | Q | RSS ER | ee ere Tee” Sneee 


Pellston—Tindle & Jackson 60M 
(Hdq. Buffalo, N. 









































| 
Tustin—Nye GB TAsker SE THs ccc ccsccssccccccsccsscccccesce f 2 | | | {| Bisénays || 15} ere Vogkatnd | 20 Siac and ds bp celta cohanicckacebtadsmhulescos Glbaabaks ad aGaatieccatdl cau’ < 
Estimates for missing reports (10 mills). ‘ 300]... | 1000 700} 500}| 1000} 100) | 900} 350| 400.2. eee 1} 9000}  300]| 4000). 
Total 1907 EE 4089] 1922|| 8414] 3549|| 15683] 9896|| 1726 1266| 8851|| 43950) 6689)| 16415| 
Total 1906 _ a 3419|  2621|| 6313] 37 _1i64) _ 467]| 38811] _1040|| 7808 









| 14513] _7161|| 1026) 
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Abbreviations: *Included in association totals, **Items not reported. C Custom sawing. 9 Manufacturing ended. + New mill. 7 Includes spruce, balsam etc. 
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Thirty- fifth Annual Statement of the Lumber and Shingle Product of the Northwest—1907. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE A CERTAINTY, 


Comptroller Ridgely to Head Mammoth Southwestern Institution—R. A. Long’s Efforts During Many Months Crowned with Success. 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 4.—A wonderful work has 
just been accomplished in Kansas City by the reorgani- 
zation committee of the National Bank of Commerce, 
which went into bankruptcy a few months ago. This 
bank had been the largest institution of its kind west 
of St. Louis and had a great following in the entire 
southwest. When the financial disturbance began the 
bank had deposits over $35,000,000 and in less than two 
months paid out to its depositors nearly $20,000,000, 
when the pressure became too strong for human endur- 
ance and effort and the doors were closed, owing de- 





R. A. LONG, PRESIDENT LONG-BELL LUMBER COM- 
PANY. 


positors about $16,000,000. George T. Cutts was placed 
in charge of the bank by the comptroller and collected 
several thousand dollars, naking a record never before 
equaled in a bankrupt institution. These facts showed 
the inherent strength of the bank to be so great, coupled 
with a lack of all real necessity of its continued bank- 
rupt condition and liquidation that a few of Missouri’s 
strong men determined to reorganize. No one outside 
of these men can possibly know the heroic work that 
has been necessary and the almost superhuman obstacles 
that had to be overcome. It meant that nearly $2,000,- 
100 had to be raised to take up some slow accounts, as 
well as raising the capital and surplus demanded by the 
comptroller, altogether requiring a sum of more than 
$3,000,000. There was some lukewarmness among the 
ld stockholders and the tight money market added its 
\pposition, but the committee met every obstacle and also 
every demand of the government. At 6 o’clock Tuesday 
evening, March 5, they gave out the word that the old 
institution that had been Kansas City’s pride and 
financial fortress for over a quarter of a century would 
igain open for business stronger than ever. 

The reorganized bank will have a capital stock of 
2,000,000 and a surplus of $200,000 and will be open 
for business in the great new building, almost finished, 
known as the Bank of Commerce building. This is a 
15-story office and bank building that was started several 
months before the bank failed. 

It will be noticed that several lumbermen are in the 
new directory. Nothing could happen that so clearly shows 
the solid condition of the financial situation of Kansas 
City and the southwest. St. Louis has been a valiant fighter 
for the reorganization, former Governor Francis being 
chairman of the reorganization committee and a tireless 
worker, with R. A. Long, vice chairman, and five other 
gentlemen named below as his assistants. Mr. Long has 
been giving almost all of his time to this work for sev- 
eral weeks and no man deserves more credit than he 
that Kansas City has risen so giantlike from the wreck 
of ‘so large -a failure. While business in the city has 
gone along, and it has been the wonder that the largest 
bank in the southwest could fail with so little disturb- 
anee to the business of that section, yet the new organi- 


zation not only will add millions of dollars to this ter- 
ritory but will advertise the city widely for its solidity. 
Lumbermen west to the Coast and south to the Gulf will 
feel the influence, for it was a great institution to lum- 
bermen and will be greater now. 

It is generally believed that William Barrett Ridgely, 
comptroller of the currency, will be president of the re- 
organized institution and Edward Ridgley, his brother, 
will be its cashier. The first vice presidency, according 
to the plans of the reorganizers, will be held by George 
T. Cutts, the government receiver, who has been in 
charge of the bank since its doors closed. 

The men who deserve the credit, and will receive it, 
too, for this great work as as follows: 


Former Gov. D. R. Francis, St. Louis, chairman of the 
committee. 

R. A. Long, Kansas city, president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, vice chairman. 

J. W. Perry, St. Louis. 

W. H. Pow ell, Sedalia. 

J. J. Swofford, Kansas City. 

H. C. Ward, Kansas City. . 

Theodore Hennelmann, jr., St. Louis. 

These are all very busy men and have large affairs of 
their own. They have given their time and ability to 
this work for three months and, as in the many other 
great things in their business lives, they again have 
succeeded in a work that will not be known as the least 
of their living efforts. 

The directors of the new bank are given below: 


R. A. Long, Kansas City; president of the Long-Bell Lum 
ber Company. ‘ 

H. C. Ward, Kansas City. 

J. J. Swofford, Kansas City: J. J. Swofford Company. 

D. J. Dean, Kansas City. 

W. T. Kemper, Kansas City. 

W. 8S. Woods, Kansas City ; 
tional yr of Commerce. 

Former Gov. D. R. Francis, St. Louis. 

W. A. Pickering, Kansas City; president of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber C ompany. 

H. F. Hall, Kansas City: Hall-Baker Grain Company. 

Walter Dickey, Kansas City ; W. 8S. Dickey Clay Manu- 
facturing Company. 

‘, Clark, Kansas City; U. 

0. C. Snider, Kansas City ; 
phone Company. 

W. Jaccard, Kansas City ; Jaccard Jewelry Company. 

Fp sag Volker, Kansas City; William Volker & Co. 

. L. Root, Kansas City: Burnham, Munger & Co. 
Robert Keith, Kansas City ; Robert Keith Furniture Com- 


former president of the Na 


S. Trust Company. 
manager of the Home Tele- 


J. C. James, Kansas City; T. M. James & Son. 
J. L. Loose, Kansas City; Loose-Wiles Cracker Company. 
J. J. Heins, Kansas City; Heins Brewery Company. 





GEORGE T. CUTTS, RECEIVER NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE, KANSAS CITY. 


Every one of these nineteen men represents a large 
business interest in Kansas City and elsewhere and each 
one’s name stands for high business honor and great suc- 
cess in his own affairs. Millions of dollars are repre- 
sented by the list in total and business men.the entire 
southwest over will recognize many men in the list of 
directors with whom they are not only acquainted in a 
business way but also in a personal way. These men 
will give the new bank an immediate reputation for the 





WILLIAM BARRETT RIDGELY, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


very highest business integrity and the very greatest 
certainty of its success. 


(Special telegram to the AME&ICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Kansas City, Mo., Mareh 5.—It is announced that 
the National Bank of Commerce will be ready to reopen 
March 30. The officers have not been finally determined 
on, but it is expected that Comptroller Ridgely will head 
the institution. 


‘*LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS.’’ 

Under this title the Louisiana Red Cypress Com 
pany has printed and now is distributing a pamphlet 
which contains a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion in regard to that wood. It was prepared by Rob- 
ert C. Irwin, who for several years has been identified 
with the company and who writes from the wealth 
of long experience as a practical mechanic, general 
engineer and timber expert for the United States gov- 
ernment. His experience enables him to speak with 
authority. The pamphlete consists of twelve printed 
pages and a red cover and is devoted to a terse de- 
scription of Louisiana red cypress and the purposes 
for which it is suited. It also contains a number of 
complimentary statements voluntarily made by those 
who have used cypress for a great variety of purposes, 
prominent among those testifying being florists, tank 
manufacturers, distillers, creamery supply houses, 
manufacturers of churns and others of a similar char- 
acter. In addition the architects of the country have 
a good word to say in regard to the wood. 








PASSING OF A FAMOUS MILI 


The once famous white pine saw mill plant of tue 
Winona Lumber Company, at Winona, Minn., is being 
wrecked ‘and the ground on which it stood swept clean 
of any remains of the once great lumber industry 
with the exception of the big barn and the office. The 
big saw mill was dismantled and removed by the 
Western Wrecking Company last summer and fall, 
and now the contract has been let to the Leininger- 
Mayer Wrecking Company, of ‘Rock Island, Ill, to 
wreck the planing mill and all the other buildings 
except the big barn and the office. In tearing down 
the buildings it has been found that the choicest kind 
of pine was used in their construction. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Forestry Problems Discussed by Lumbermen’s Association of Ontario—Northwestern Missouri Retailers Annual— Massachusetts Wholesalers Appoint Delegates. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Announcements of coming association meetings, giv- 
ing dates and places, will be found on page 37. 





ONTARIO ASSOCIATION DISCUSSES FORESTRY 
PROBLEMS. 

Toronro, Ont., Feb. 29.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Ontario was held February 
27 at the Queen’s hotel, Toronto, about thirty members 
being.in attendance. Hon, W. A. Charlton, president, 
occupied the chair. 

President Charlton in his annual address said that the 
forecast last year as to advance in prices had proved 
correct. Owing to increased cost of production prices 
had remained high and did not seem to be disturbed 
except possibly in one or two lines. Although the price 
of labor came down about 15 percent last November, the 
cost of production had not been reduced, as hay and 
oats were much higher than usual, and the cost of cut- 
ting and hauling this winter was as high or higher than 
ever. The stock of unsold lumber at the mills and in 
the yards was much less than for several years and the 
quantity of lumber which would be produced this year 
in Canada and the United States was much less than last 
year. From reliable information his conclusions were 
that in Ontario the cut of pine and other lumber would 
be from 20 to 30 percent less this year than last, though 
the output of railroad ties would be more than double. 
In Quebee and the eastern provinces the output of spruce 
lumber would be from 50 to 70 percent less than last 
year. In the northern states pine production would be 
30 pereent less and hemlock 25 percent less. In seven 
southern states the reports from 266 mills indicated a 
decrease in the production of yellow pine amounting to 
275,000,000 feet. Though the demand during the win- 
ter had been small there were signs of renewed activity 
in the lumber trade and of easy conditions in the money 
market. He had learned of two contracts during 
February for sale and delivery of this year’s cut at 
prices equal to those of last year, and he believed that 
last year’s prices would be fully sustained. 

Mr. Charlton considered at length the question of the 
preservation of forests from fire, giving a number of 
instances in which large areas had been devastated for 
want of proper precautions. He said that not one town- 
ship in ten in the North Hastings, Muskoka, Parry 
sound and Haliburton regions had not been wholly or 
partially burned. Nearly the entire north shore and 
Manitoulin island was virgin forest up to 1864, when a 
fire burned up 1,000 square miles of timber. In 1871 
a fire which ran through the Sudbury region west to the 
Mississauga district, burning -over 2,000 square miles 
of timber land. An equally large tract was devastated 
in 1896 by a fire which started near Biscotasing by a 
spark from an engine. A surveyor who saw it start told 
Mr. Charlton that with two or three pails of water he 
could have put it out. 

Since the surveyors went in to lay out the route of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific over 1,000 square miles have been 
burned over, 500 miles of fine spruce in the Kenogami 
region and a large area north of Lake Nepigon. Lum- 
bermen should take up this question more earnestly than 
ever before. The rate of wages for fire rangers fixed 
by the government at $2 a day would not procure the 
best men in the present condition of the labor market. 
He considered it wise to pay considerably more. He 
knew of four instances where fires started in the limits 
of his company, were discovered by rangers and extin- 
guished before any considerable damage was done. The 
value of the timber destroyed in any of the large fires 
he had instanced would have paid the wages of an army 
of fire rangers for half a century. He congratulated 
the association on the establishment of a forestry branch 
of the Toronto university, with so distinguished a. gen- 
tleman as Dr. B. E. Fernow as dean of the faculty. 

A few years ago Mr. Charlton made a ealculation from 
all available information as to the quantity of timber 
growing in Canada and the United States and the rate 
of consumption, and found that in both countries the 
annual consumption was a fraction over 2 percent of 
the supply. If this relation were maintained it would 
be comparatively easy to secur® a perpetual supply, as 
well protected timber would increase by growth more 
than 2 percent annually. He feared, however, that lat- 
terly the situation had changed for the worse on account 
of the destruction by fire and storm and wasteful 
methods of lumbering and manufacturing, but consid- 
ered it not too late to regain a position of safety. 

In closing the president briefly referred to the ques- 
tion of hemlock bark export and the measures of the 
provincial government giving the settler all the timber 
on lands loeated. 

Mr. Walsh, manager of the transportation department 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, was then 
requested to outline the position in respect to car stak- 
ing, demurrage ete. The car staking question, he said, 
was still in statu quo, as our railway commission would 
not make a ruling until a decision had been reached at 
Washington. Reciprocal demurrage was also in an un- 
settled condition, the matter being before the railway 
commission. Another question was a uniform bill of 
lading. The railway committee of the Canadian Manu- 

facturers’ Association had asked permission from the 
commission to file a bill of lading, but this permission 
had not been granted. Mr. Walsh contended that there 
is no reason why the railways should not assume the 
responsibility for the goods through to destination. In 
respect to interswitching, the chief traffic officer of the 


board had recommended a reduction of 50 percent, but 
the railways had not given a reply in regard to it. 

After considerable discussion, which unanimously con- 
demned the interswitching charges, Robert Laidlaw 
moved that a strong protest be entered against the 
policy of the railways in collecting such charges, and 
that lumber manufacturers not at competitive points 
should be given the same rates as industries located at 
competitive points. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
3arclay and carried unanimously. 

Some discussion took place in connection with the 
export duty on hemlock bark, the general sense of the 
meeting being strongly opposed to the maintenance of 
the duty, on the ground that thousands of cords of 
bark were left to waste in the woods owing to lack of 
demand, which would be saved and shipped abroad were 
the duty abrogated. The matter, as well as the question 
of giving settlers the right to the timber on their lands, 
was referred to the board of management. 

The following officers were elected: President, W. A. 
Charlton; first vice president, W. J. Smith; second vice 
president, W. B. Maclean; secretary-treasurer, W. B. 
Tindall, all of Toronto. Board of management: James 
Playfair, Midland; W. Laidlaw, W. B. Lummis, J. B. 
Miller, S. J. Donough and W. P. Bull, all of Toronto, 
and E. W. Rathbun, Deseronto. Professor Fernow was 
made an honorary member and was the guest of the asso- 
ciation at a banquet in the evening, when he delivered a 
forcible address on timber conservation and reforestry. 





DELEGATES TO PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
APPOINTED. 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 29.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, through its executive commit- 
tee, has voted to send its president, H. W. Blan h-rd, 
and Frank W. Lawrence as delegates to the conference 
in Philadelphia, March 6, on the National hardwood 
inspection rules. The delegates will not be given final 
instructions until after the Washington convention. 
Their action will be subject to ratification by the asso- 
ciation. 

A meeting of much interest is being planned by the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association and the 
Lumber Trade Club of Boston. It will be held at the 
Exchange Club March 19. Several good speakers have 
been invited. The forestry feature of the meeting will 
be represented by authorities on this important subject. 





NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI RETAIL DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Northwestern Retail Dealers’ Association of 
Missouri met at St. Joseph, Mo., February 27, on call 
of President C. L. Parcher, of Maryville. The meet- 
ing was the most successful in the history of the asso- 
ciation, although the dealers of northwest Missouri 
have not been organized but a little over a year. The 
association first proceeded to elect officers for the 
ensuing year and all the old officers were reéleeted as 
follows: 

President—C. L. Parcher, of Maryville. 

Vice president—-S. J. Wells, of Savannah. 

Secretary and treasurer—E. C. Curfman, of Maryville. 

Kk. C. Curfman spoke of the benefits to be derived 
from association. He was followed by several others 
along the same line until a good deal of enthusiasm 
developed and new members came in and many old 
ones came forward with their dues. 

H. C. Hathway, manager of the Badger Lumber 
Company’s yard in St. Joseph, spoke on the topic, 
‘*Being a Good Fellow.’’ His speech was much ap- 
preciated, as Mr. Hathway is one of the older Jum- 
bermen and did business when good fellowship was 
considered more of a factor in business than it is 
now. Although Mr. Hathway is not a member of 
the association he showed an admirable spirit and will 
be a member as soon as matters can be brought about 
to that end. He was one of the helpful lumbermen at 
the meeting. 

Mel Eaton, of the American Sash & Door Company, 
spoke briefly on the ‘‘Good of the Order’’ and told 
of the early days of the Northwestern Retail Dealers’ 
Association when he and a few others worked to start 
that organization. Besides some extra good sugges- 
tions that Mr. Eaton made, he told several rich ‘*ani- 
mal stories,’’ as he calls them, and the hundreds of 
friends who have heard these know that Mr. Eaton 
has few equals in the Swedish dialect. Every travel- 
ing man should hear his story that the old Swedish 
farmer tells on the traveling man. 

C. L. Adams, of Hopkins, spoke on ‘‘Concentrated 
Buying.’’ Mr. Adams does not believe in such buy- 
ing, except in special cases, and thinks the dealer does 
better as a rule to buy as he wants stock and in the 
amount he wants it. He does not believe much in 
speculative buying. Mr. Adams started an interest 
ing discussion that the members followed up in an 
interesting way. Several members said in this con- 
nection that they believed that dealers often carried 
too much stock and it was the belief that hereafter 
stocks would be kept lower. 

J. C. Culbertson, of Tarkio, talked very little, but 
said much. He is considered one of the solid men of 
the association. 

Charles Floyd, assistant secretary of the Southwest- 
ern association, spoke to the convention on several 
topics pertaining to the work, and J. A. Joseph, of 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said a few words on the 
good of dealers’ associations. 

There was a good attendance of both members and 
visitors. C. F. Lueas, of Robinson,-Kan., came over to 
see what was being done and took an active part in 
the meeting. The following were the members and visi- 
tors present: 


Cc. L. Adams, of Hopkins, Mo. 
W. Il. Loomis, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Ben Garlock, of White Cloud, Kan. 
A. A. Morton, of Clarksdale, Mo. 
i. C. Douglass, of Amity, Mo. 
H. A. Dalby, of Hopkins, Mo. 
Fred Montgomery, of Bolckow, Mo. 
rf. Johnson, of St. Joseph, Mo. 
J. C. Culbertson, of Tarkio, Mo. 
W. K. Crafton, of Quitman, Mo. 
G. A. Seott, of St. Joseph, Mo. 
A. L. Sheley, of Varnell, Mo. 
Mell Eaton, of St. Joseph, Mo. 
George F. Brown, of Maysville, Mo. 
Ii. W. Gordon, of King City, Mo. 
«. EF. Lueas, of Robinson, Kan. 
Roy J. Curfman, of Maryville, Mo. 
«. L. Curfman, of Maryville, Mo. 
L. Parcher, of Maryville, Mo. 
. M. Noel, of Kansas City, Mo. 
‘harles Corder, of Union Star, Mo. 
+. H. Ward, of St. Joseph, Mo. 
. F. Church, of Rock Island. 

Charles Floyd, of Kansas City. 

It was decided to hold a Hoo-Hoo concatenation on 
March 28 in St. Joseph. A large class is assured. 
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BETWEEN SESSIONS AT THE WEST TENNESSEE 
AND KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION. 

One of the ring leaders of the hosts at Padueah, 
C. H. Sherrill, who is an ardent association man am 
belongs to the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation and the West Tennessee & Kentucky Retai! 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, had been in attendanc 
at the Louisville meeting, tasting the hospitality ther 
und helping out with the meeting. When he got bac! 
to Paducah he evidently determined to outdo Louis 
ville in the way of entertaining, and the association 
not only set an excellent spread and had rooms re 
served at the hotel to see that all the boys were ac 
commodated, but saw that every man there was intro 
duced to every other man there. 

W. K. Hall, president of the West Tennessee & Ken 
tucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is a mem 
ber and director in the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dea! 
ers’ Association and is one of the most earnest work 
ers in the state. The West Tennessee & Kentuck\ 
association likes him so well for president that thi 
secretary in his report recommended that he be co 
tinued as president as long as the association lasts o: 
as long as he lasts. : 

8. P. Enochs, vice president of the West Tennesse: 
& Kentucky association is one of the earnest workers 
who likes to keep in the background. He pretends 
that he gets stage fright when he tries to make « 
talk. Maybe he does, but he can make a good ta! 
and when he gets wound up right he can say a lo 
He said he was glad to find that another man at t! 
meeting is also afflicted with stage fright when | 
gets up to make a set speech. 

Among the young fellows present was H. C. Calcutt, 
ot N. U. Caleutt & Son, Dyersburg, Tenn. His father, 
N. U. Caleutt, is the pioneer gum stave man of the 
country and lays undisputed claim to having been 
the first man to make gum tight barrel staves suc 
cessfully. The senior Caleutt is so well known that 
Harry is having trouble to get known as himself in 
stead of as his father’s son. He is making a good 
showing, however, and looks forward hopefully to th 
day when the senior Caleutt may be known as Harry's 
father. 

O. Direks, Union City, Tenn., who is the official 
humorist of the association, has an abundance of nice 
gray mutton chop whiskers that make him look like 
an Englishmen. When he talks he makes a noise like 
a Scotchman, however, and he seldom talks long with 
out setting the crowd to laughing. His report as 
chairman of the auditing committee on the receipts 
and disbursements of the association would have made 
Mark Twain green with envy. 

One wholesaler present is said to always counsel 
higher prices. He signs himself, F. 8S. Council, but 
the boys call him ‘‘High Price Council,’’ which title 
he tries to twist into ‘‘ High Grade Lumber Manufac- 
tured by the Natalbany Lumber Company.’’ 

L. S. Herndon, jr., was doing his best to uphold 
single handed the reputation of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, particularly the Louisville branch 
of this concern, presided over by George W. Schmidt. 
He did very well for a young man, and made many 
friends among the west end lumbermen. 

Harry Roy was the only lumberman with a sure 
enough lumber exhibit. He had cypress there in 
manufactured form and wide boards, in doors, and in 
various other shapes. Before the sessions were halt 
over he was familiarly known as Harry Cypress Ex- 
hibit Roy. Incidentally he received many inquiries 
about cypress for various purposes, including bevel 
siding. 

G. P. Lafollette, of the St. Louis Sash & Door Com- 
pany, sprung a new souvenir on the meeting in the 
form of a composition stone desk blotter that was 
much in demand and highly appreciated. : 

Even Illinois lent a man to help out the occasion 
and take part in the different features of the meeting. 
That man was E. C. Lent, of Metropolis. 

Two of the Bransfords were present, Secretary R. P. 
Bransford, who has the association at heart and who 
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works earnestly for the welfare of everybody, and his 
prother, J. W. Bransford, who works about as hard 
outside of official harness as R. P., and considers it his 
par! to maintain the reputation of the firm in speech- 
making. He is becoming a good orator. 

Lecause J. B. Chamberlain, of the Van Cleave Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, Mo., has gray hair and a 
vou'hful bearing he was given a special degree in 
Hov-Hoo by himself at the concatenation and then 
allowed to take an onlooker’s part while the kittens 
of ‘ewer years and less youthful mien were getting 
theirs. 

There were two men in the bunch with difficult 

names and how they ever got through Hoo-Hoo with- 
out having them amended or some of the knots 
trimmed off is still a mystery. One of the men was 
Louis Anthony Lagomosino, of Paducah. The other 
was Phil C. Prousnitzer, of the Union Machine & 
Supply Company, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Lagomosino 
has not been heard from in regard to the complicated 
spelling of his name, as it was thought he had enough 
to stund in going through Hoo-Hoo at the concatena- 
tion in Padueah, but Prousnitzer objects to anybody 
spelling his name any way but the right way, which 
must be a serious handicap to his getting into print. 
However, Phil has enough good qualities outside of 
his name to get almost anything he wants, so that 
explains how he got into the attendance list without 
inv trouble. These were not the only queer sounding 
names, however, for one that appealed mightily to a 
ot of the boys was that of J. C. Martiny. He objects 
to his name being bandied about, however, in con- 
nection With refreshments sometimes served at stag 
banquets and insists that it terminate with a y in- 
steal of an i and having the prefix ‘‘dry’’ in front 
if it. 
Bartley Skinner, Prince of the Pennyrile, had a 
gool time in Louisville, but he found himself in 
trouble immediately upon his arrival at Paducah, for 
he has a reputation of having made the finest speech 
that any of the boys ever made at his initiation into 
Hoo-Hoo. Naturally every time he goes there he is 
expected to go that speceh one better. In a letter 
explaining his predicament he said: 


You perhaps heard about the fameus speech which I 


nade there two years ago. ‘rhere was nothing especially 
good out it but most of my hearers had reached the stage 
hen most anything would pass for wit and eloquence. 
Someone said it was a winner and by the next morning 


they were all unable to recall what I had said, and as 
hey thought it would be a reflection upon their condition 
to admit it they promptly assented and declared that it 
was t best speech ever made at a Hoo-Hoo banquet. All 


eing iu the same condition no one has been able to con 
tradict that statement. Upon such trifling things are 
great reputations often established. “Such is history.” 





ASSOCIATION MEETING POSTPONED. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Feb, 29.—William B. Stillwell, vice 
president for Georgia of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Associ: tion, was advised by telegraph by E. C. Harrell 


ast week that the regular monthly meeting of the asso- 


iation, which was to have been held at Jacksonville 
Mare} had been postponed until March 4 in order that 
W. E. Wimbish, of Atlanta, representing the lumber- 
men in their suits for the return of the 2-cent over- 


harge rates recently decided by the Supreme Court, 
night appear before the association and explain an 
igreenient whereby the railroads composing the South- 


eastern Freight Association will adjust claims for the 
vercharges pending. 

The old claims on file at Macon amount to several 
hundre thousand dollars. Those claims, however, differ 
from those which it is believed will be adjusted here, 
nsom that the matter to be discussed by Mr. Wim- 
bish represents cases decided by the courts while those 
pendine represent recent overcharges which, it is alleged 


hy ¢] 
v the 


laintiffs, were collected afterward. 





LUMBERMEN ENJOY BANQUET AT GRAND 


RAPIDS. 

GRA RAPiIps, Micu., March 3.—The Lumbermen’s 
aSsocis n enjoyed a banquet and business meeting 
Tuesds vening, February 25, at the Livingston. E. A. 
Stowe, president of the board of trade, gave a talk 
on “*C. peration,’’ which was much appreciated. He 
‘et fort. in a striking manner the benefits to be derived 
trom ting together and urged the advantages of 
ees. iated with the local board of trade, with 1,200 
‘usines- nen back of it, citing the benefits that other 
trades ve derived in this manner. 

Pres Skillman appointed chairmen of committees 
Ss to S: Entertainment at March meeting, Carl 
Schnei 


of the Dudley Lumber Company; credit sys- 
em, J Wood, of the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Mannu- 


t 


raeturi Company; stock list, Henry Harper, of the 
: icker Harper Lumber Company. 

Phe k list plan was suggested by Mr. Harper and 
S ney ith the Grand Rapids organization. Under 
is | ach member is to exchange stock sheets with 
he ot} nembers for mutual advantage in disposing of 
r of ting cars of stuff. It often happens that a 
‘al er dealer will go to some distant point fo- 
nbe 


he might get at home. 





ASSOCIATION INSURANCE COMPANY IN- 
CREASES RISK. 


Vay ER, B. C., Feb. 29.—The Western Retail 


Lumb ealers’ Association has elected J. B. Housser, 
°f Portaze la Prairie. president and T. B. Patton, Re- 
gina, president for this vear. At the time of the 
snnua eting the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, or- 
ye year or two ago in connection with the asso- 
avon, so elected the following officers: J. A. Thom- 
“a, president; A, K, Godfrey, treasurer and vice presi- 








dent; A. M. Stewart, secretary. The statement for the 
last year showed an increase of $225,000 in insurance 
and that the reserve fund was strengthened by the sum 
of $5,000. The fire losses amounted to $555.85. The 
insurance company decided to increase the maximum risk 
from $3,000 to $5,000. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF BALTIMORE EX- 
CHANGE. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 4.—The main feature of the 
quarterly meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
Monday evening at the merchants’ club was the dinner, 
which contributed greatly to good feeling among the 
members and served to cement still more strongly the 
excellent relations which have existed between Baltimore 
lumbermen for years. 

Almost the only business transacted was the adoption 
of resolutions taking a determined stand against the 
bill before the general assembly at Annapolis, which 
provides that retail merchants doing business in the state 
shall pay license fees according to the value of their 
stocks. The fees run all the way from $12 to $1,000, 
with an addition of $100 for every $50,000 above $275,- 
000 in stock. The real purpose of the bill is to make 
the department stores pay a tax equivalent to a separate 
license fee for each of their departments. The resolu- 
tions declare that the tax provided would be an onerous 
burden upon the retail trade and would do much harm. 
Harry C. Matthews, of Thomas Matthews & Son; 
Luther H. Gwaltney, of the American Lumber Company, 
and John A. Berryman, of the Canton Lumber Company, 
were appointed a committee to go to Annapolis and 
protest with other organizations against the enactment 
of the measure. President E. P. Gill, of W. D. Gill 
& Son, occupied the chair at the business session and held 
the seat of honor at the dinner. 

In the afternoon the monthly meeting of the manag 
ing committee was held at the rooms of the lumber 
exchange, President Gill presiding. |The committee ap- 
pointed to represent the exchange at the conference be 
tween representatives of the National Hardwood Asso- 
ciation and the eastern buyers in New York January 29 
outlined, through Richard W. Price, the points concern 
ing which no agreement could be reached at the confer 
ence. Mr. Price further informed the committee of the 
letter he had received asking the exchange to send rep 
resentatives to another conference, this one to be com 
posed of eastern firms and to consider the disputed 
points, with a view to formulating some sort of ulti- 
matum, which is to be submitted to the committee of the 
National Hardwood Association. The points of differ- 
ence, it was explained, related chiefly to the question of 
whether the width of the board or the contents should 
be used as the basis of the number of defects allowed. 
Another question was the give and take problem, the old 
rules calling for a half and the new rules for one 
quarter. Still another point was the amount of heart to 
be accepted in No. 1 common. In view of the fact 
that there is an excellent prospect of a complete under 
standing being reached on all these matters the manag 
ing committee decided to continue the committee, with 
instructions to attend the conference next Friday at the 
Rellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia. Invitations have 
been sent by the Philadelphia Lumber Exchange to four- 
teen other eastern associations and much importance is 
attached to the action which may be taken at the con- 
ference. No comparative inspection has been made here 
in accordance with the decision reached at a former meet 
ing of the hardwood section of the local exchange, be 
cause of the lack of a carload of lumber suited to the 
purpose, but the results of inspections mede in other 
cities are available, one of them having been made at 
the instance of W. H. Lear, of W. H. Lear & Co., 
Philadelphia, and another at the instance of Mr. 
Waldron, of I. T. Williams & Son, New York. Both in 
spections show decided differences in results and indi 
cate that the proposed change in rules would materially 
affect the wholesalers in every eastern market. The com 
mittee to attend the Philadelphia conference includes: 
R. W. Price, of Price & Heald; John L. Alcock, of John 
L. Alcock & Co.; J. J. Kidd, of the Kidd & Bucking 
ham Lumber Company. 





CONNECTICUT DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 29.—The Connecticut Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting recently 
in New Haven and the following officers were elected: 
President, L. A. Lampson, West Haven; vice president, 
H. G. Platt, New Britain; secretary and treasurer, Louis 
A. Mansfield, New Haven; delegates to the national con- 
vention— President Lampson, W. D. Judd and L. A. 
Mansfield; insurance director, L. A. Mansfield; member 
of the board of directors, for two years, George 8. Tay 
lor, Willimantic; for three years, S. W. Bogardus, 
Stamford; F. V. Chappell, New London; J. K. Murphy, 
Naugatuck, and R. W. Osborn, Richfield. 





RULING ADVERSE TO LUMBER DEALERS. 

VicKSBURG, . MIss., March 4.—Chaneellor Garland 
Lyell has decided that the Mississippi-Louisiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is a trust within the mean- 
ing of the law. He has notified Attorney General R. V. 
Fletcher of this official decision and announced that he 
would soon file the decree to that effect. The case will 
be appealed to the Supreme Court for final ruling. The 
proceeding was instituted several months ago by Attor- 
ney General Fletcher to test that clause in the constitu- 
tion of the association which permits retail lumber 
dealers to furnish its members with an unfair list, con- 
taining the names of wholesalers and manufacturers 
who sell direct to retailers. There were of course otber 
charges. . It was a friendly suit, as the lumbermen were 





just as anxious to know their legal status as was the 
attorney general. The association leaders will hold a 
conference shortly and determine just what their future 
course will be. The members of the association will 
probably reorganize with features that will stand the 
scrutiny of the courts. 

Out of 257 retail lumber dealers in Mississippi and 
Louisiana only seventy-seven were members of this asso 
ciation. The proceeding was an injunction petition 
against the Grenada Lumber Company et al. charging 
that it was a trust and combine, violating the antitrust 
law of the state. The association was organized March 
14, 1906. The strongest point made by the association 
in its answer was that its members as retailers should 
not be compelled to encounter competition from the 
wholesalers and manufacturers of whom they buy their 
stock; that when such wholesalers and manufacturers 
enter the retail trade it is not fair and just competition. 
It was stated that there were 2,400 wholesalers in the 
two states. 





TEXAS LUMBERBMEN’S ANNUAL AT DALLAS. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the Lumber 
men’s Association of Texas will be held at Dallas on 
April 14, 15 and 16. Sam K. Swinford, of Houston, 
secretary of the association, is in Dallas preparing the 
program and making arrangements for the entertain 
ment of the visitors to the convention. Mr. Swinford 
expects that a considerable number of addresses by 
men prominent in national and state publie life will 
be given. At least 2,000 delegates and visitors are 
expected to attend this convention, which will prob- 
ably be the most successful yet held. On Tuesday 
evening an entertainment will be given in honor of 
visiting lumbermen and ladies, 

On the second day Justice John Woodward, of the su 
preme court of New York, is to give an address, as 
will also Gen. Francis N. Cockrell, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Papers will be read by O. B. 
Colquitt, of the Texas Railroad Commission, and W. E. 
Green, vice president and General manager of the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Company. A Hoo 
Hoo concatenation will be given on the night of the 
second day. April 16 almost the entire time of the 
delegates will be given up to pleasure and if possible 
an excursion is to be given on Trinity river. 

Invitations are to be sent out to every lumberman 
in the state, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
and also to the lumber dealers of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Special ratlroad rates have been secured for this 
convention. A feature of the convention will be the 
presence in Dallas on the opening day of the members 
of the railroad commissions of Texas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, and an opportunity is to be given to the 
lumbermen to discuss matters of current interest with 
the members of these commissions. 





LUMBERMAN’S CLUB AT MONTHLY MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Mareh 3.—The Cincinnati Lum 
bermen’s Club held its regular monthly meeting and din 
ner in the assembly hall of the Havlin hotel Monday 
evening. President Thomas J. Moffett presided, this 
being the first meeting he has attended since November, 
owing to ill health. Secretary Thoman read the minutes 
of the last meeting and a report of the result of the 
correspondence called for by the action of the meeting, 
which, on motion, was approved. 

A letter was received from the American Civil Service 
Reform Association seeking the codperation of the club 
in having the appointment of the coming census em 
ployees taken out of politics and placed in the hands of 
the civil service commission. President Moffett stated 
that the appointments for the taking of the thirteenth 
census numbered many thousands and under the pre 
vailing method these appointments were made by the 
party in power. A general discussion followed and the 
following resolutions were adopted by unanimous vote: 

Resolved, ‘That it_is tie sense of this meeting that the 
provisions of the pending census bill (H. R. 7,597) introduced 
by Mr. Crumpacker, which permits the large clerical force 
which will be necessary in the compilation of the thirteenth 
census to be selected by noncompetitive as distinguished 
irem competitive examination, should be so changed as to 
put the selection of this force under the control of tne civil 
service commission. And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
members of Congress and the senators representing the peo 
ple of Mamilton county, Ohio. 

William Hubbell Fisher, a life member of the Amer 
ican forestry association, gave a talk on forestry, illus- 
trated by numerous stereopticon views taken in various 
parts of the country, embracing the Adirondack moun 
tains, the Appalachian range, the hardwood regions of 
Kentucky end Tennessee, the Rocky mountains and the 
Coast range of the west. His subject treated principally 
of ferest waste and the enemies of timber—fire, wind, 
bugs and insects. He presented figures compiled by the 
forestry bureau, showing the enormous consumption of 
lumber annually in the United States, and counseled his 
hearers to take some action toward safeguarding the 
lumber interests by reforestation. He cited the work 
accomplished in Germany, stating that by beginning at 
once to repair the waste by planting trees there need be 
no fear of a total elimination of the lumber interests, 

B. F. Dulweber, of the river and rail committee, 
called the attention of the members to the recent action 

- of the transportation club in urging the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad to complete its connection with its 
terminals, irrespective of the car service and switching 
proposition. 

President Moffett replied that nothing else could be 
expected of the transportation club, as all its members 
were railroad employees, and that if the shippers did not. 
get the switching and car service. concessions before 
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granting the Louisville & Nashville the privilege of 
crossing the public landing to reach its terminals they 
would never get it afterward. Great interest was mani- 
fested by the members as the lumbermen are the great- 
est sufferers by the action involved. After a thorough 
(discussion a resolution was unanimously adopted in- 
structing the delegates to the associated organizations, 
whose transportation committee has the Louisville & 
Nashville proposition under discussion, to stand firm for 
the position taken by the Lumbermen’s Club. Those 
who attended were: : 
T. J. Moffett, John Tebben, 
William Ilubbell Fisher, S. A. Conn, 
Rk. T. MeComas, A. Skider, 
George Littleford, George A. Morgan, 
George C. Ramsey, James Buckley, 
J. A. Bolser, ~ Cc. W. Bunnell, 
Hl. R. Welling, George Il. Rodefelt, 
J. 1D. Serena, Hf. A. Shiber, 
W. H. Ames, S. A. Allen, 
W. J. Wright, Ii. Watters, 
I. A. Kipp, H. W. Freiberg, 
J. If. Darling, W. W. Stone, 

C 

I 


Fk. E. Radina, J. Allen, 
hk. S. Gilbert, . F. Violett, 
Q. MeCracken, J. M. Chesly, 
I. H. Duling, S. W. Richey, 
Ik. C. Robinson, G. C. Ault, 
A. VY. Jackson, k. J. Thoman. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 

Secretary George K. Smith, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces that the board 
of governors of that organization has fixed the date of 
its annual meeting, which will be held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 16-17-18. 





MISSISSIPPI PINERS’ ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Mississippi Pine Associa 
tion will be held at Hattiesburg hotel, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., March 12. An urgent invitation has been ex- 
tended to all lumber manufacturers of the state to 
attend whether or not they are members of the asso- 
ciation. The officers of the organization desire to 
have every section represented at the meeting and 
state that a very interesting program has been pre- 


pared and every effort is being made to make this 
meeting the best that has ever been held. The co- 
operation of the pine trade of Mississippi is solicited. 
Two sessions will be held; that of the morning will 
convene at 10:30 and the afternoon session at 2 
o’celock. 





MISSISSIPPI-LOUISIANA RETAILERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION DISSOLVED. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Following is the text of the decree signed by Chan- 
cellor Lyell in the suit against the Mississippi-Louisiana 
Retailers’ Association at Jackson, Miss.: 

The state of Mississippi vs. the Grenada Lumber Company 
et al., this cause having been submitted at the January 
(1908) term of this court on original bill, answer and ex- 
hibits, and having been taken under advisement by the 
court, and having been duly considered and the court being 
satisfied that the organization of which defendants are 
meinbers, known as the Ketaii Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Mississippi & Louisiana, is a combination between cer- 
tain retail lumber dealers in restraint of trade and intended 
to hinder competition in the sale and purchase of a com- 
modity and the same is inimical to the public welfare and 
is unlawful. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged and decreed that the 
temporary injunction in this case heretofore granted be 
and the same is hereby made perpetual, and that the said 
Mississippi-Lonisiana Lumber Dealers’ Association is hereby 
dissolved, and that the defendants and the officers of said 
association are hereby perpetually enjoined from continving 
said organization and from enforcing the constitution and 
bylaws of said association, from holding any meeting or 
transacting any business whatever in connection with said 
association, and that defendant be taxed with all costs. 

Ordered, adjudged and decreed in vacation this the third 
day of March, 1908. 





CAMPAIGN FOR ADDITION IN MEMBERSHIP. 

VicKsBURG, Miss., March 4.—The Arkansas Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s executive com- 
mittee held a short session at Newport March 2. A 
resolution was passed authorizing President L. Lippman 
to make a close tour of the state and campaign for a 
decided increase in the membership of the association. 
He will seek to arouse greater interest. However, as 
President Lippman is a candidate for state senator he 
can not undertake the campaign until after March 25, 
the date of the state democratic primary. 





ALABAMA AND FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Alabama-West Florida 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is to b 
held at Montgomery, Ala., on March 10, promises t. 
be one of the most successful in the history of th 
association. The annual election of officers will b 
held and the committee on entertainment has arrange 
for a good program. The business meeting is to b 
held during the morning and after lunch a number « 
special entertainments will be given the visitors. T} 
banquet will be held at the Exchange hotel in tl! 
evening. 





ASSOCIATION BECOMES INTERSTATE AFFAIR 

Houston, TexX., March 4.—For the first time in i: 
history the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas will |} 
come an interstate affair at its annual meeting in Ap: 
Five thousand invitations will be sent out this month 
retail lumbermen in Louisiana and Arkansas, besid 
those in Texas, and a large attendance from outside ; 
the state is expected. 





COMMITTEES APPOINTED FOR OREGON AND 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION. 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 3.—President Philip Buehn: 
of the Oregon & Washington’ Lumber Manufactur 
Association, has named cémmittees for the ensuing ve 

as follows: 

Domestic fir—F. C. Knapp, chairman; A. C, Dix 
W. B. Mackay, E. D. Kingsley, E. B. Hazen, Charles h 
Spaulding and L. J. Wentworth. Export—W. | 
Mackay, chairman; L. J. Wentworth, F. H. Ransom a 
O. M. Clark. Railroad—A. C, Dixon, chairman; Geory 
T. Gerlinger, F. C. Knapp and B. C. Miles. Spruc 
W. D. Plue, chairman; 8. B. Cobb, S. W. Ottenhein 
and R. B. Dyer. Market extension—O, M. Clark, cha 
man; W. W. Clark, R. J. F. Thurston, Samuel Conn 
and G. A. Griswold. Trade topics—Clark W. Thomps 
chairman; George B. Maxwell and E. E. Ellsworth. | 
surance—J. P. Keating, chairman; C. P. Hogue a: 
N. E. Ayer. 











RETAIL DEALERS OF THREE STATES ORGANIZE ON ASSOCIATION. 


Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana Lumbermen in Business aad Fraternal Intercourse—Southern Association Loses Case. 


TRISTATE RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 5.—Lumbermen from south- 
ern Indiana, southern Illinois and central and western 
Kentucky met in this city today and organized the Tri- 
state Lumber Dealers’ Association. The meeting was a 
big success in every particular and brought lumbermen 
by the score from all three states. Evansville was in 
gala attire and the visitors had everything their own 
way and are well pleased with the reception they re- 
ceived from the second city in the state. 

The meeting was the result of a call sent out several 
days ago by the committee of local retailers asking 
the trade from the three states to meet here to form 
the organization. The committee was composed of. 
Charles Wolflin and Elmer Luhring, of the Wolflin- 
Luhring Lumber Company, and Ira A. Thompson and 
G. T. Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company. 
These gentlemen got together some time ago and after 
full discussion came to the conclusion that an organiza- 
tion like the one perfected today would be of great 
value to the lumbermen in the three states, and as a re- 
sult of their getting together the call was issued. 

Lumbermen have been arriving in the city on almost 
every train and they were escorted to the beautiful 
Elks’ home at the corner of First and Locust streets, 
which place was their headquarters as long as they re- 
mained in the city. 

The business session of the meeting was called to order 
this morning at 10:30 o’clock in the hall of the Evans- 
ville Business Association by G. T. Meinzer, who, in a 
brief speech, stated the object of the association about 
to be formed. He said it was intended to form an 
organization composed of retail lumbermen in _ south- 
ern Indiana and southern Illinois below the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern railroad and in Kentucky south and 
west of Owensboro; that the association would meet 
once a year in Evansville and by the next meeting he 
hoped to see from 200 to 300 lumbermen enrolled as 
members. The organization will diseuss various topics 
each year of interest to the industry and the social 
feature will be one of the interesting things about the 
new organization. 

Mr. Meinzer’s short speech was well received. At its 
close C. W. Roark, of Greenfield, Ky., was selected as 
temporary chairman and C. W. Hall, of Sandoval, IIL, 
was chosen secretary. Former Congressman Frank B. 
Posey, of this city, who is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing orators of the west, made the address of welcome, 
which bristled with wit and eloquence. He paid a high 
tribute to the lumbermen and said Evansville was an 
ideal convention city for them because of the lumber 
interests centered here. His remarks were greeted with 
applause. After the address of Mr. Posey the work of 
organizing the association was begun and various com- 
mittees were appointed. Short talks were made by vari- 
ous lumbermen present and the general opinion was that 
the new association would do a great work. 

The new association starts off with the indorsement of 
the officers of the state associations of Kentucky, IIli- 
nois and Indiana. W. F. Johnson, of Indianapolis, and 
H. C. Seearce, of Mooresville, president and secretary 





respectively of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, were present and addressed the convention, 
putting all the lumbermen present in good spirits. 

Chairman Roark appointed a committee on constitu- 
tion and bylaws for the proposed association as follows: 
W. F. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. C. Scearee, 
Mooresville, Ind.; C. W. Hall, Sandoval, Ill.; J. Crow 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and R. B. White, Boonesville, 
Ind., temporary Chairman Roark acting as_ exofiicio 
chairman of this committee. The committee at once re- 
tired and began the preparation of the constitution. 

At the noon adjournment the visitors were lined up in 
front of the Elks’ home and their photographs taken. 

At the afternoon session the meeting received the 
report of the “committee on constitution and bylaws and 
entered into a detailed consideration of the proposed 
document, after which several addresses were made and 
the convention transacted a great deal of business, 

After the adjournment of the afternoon session the 
visitors were taken to several local plants and shown the 
attractions of the city. 

Tonight a banquet was given at the Elks’ home for 
the visitors and a general good time was enjoyed. Cus- 
todian Roy White, of the home, prepared a fine spread 
for the visitors and the affair was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever pulled off at the home. Elmer Luhring was 
toastmaster and ‘‘covered himself with glory.’’ He 
sprung many new jokes on the banqueters, which were 
appreciated by all, and had a great deal of fun with the 
visitors from Kentucky, or ‘‘ Night Riders,’’ as they 
were called. 

Speeches were made by most of the lumbermen pres- 
ent, as well as by former Congressman Frank B. Posey, 
Postmaster Charles G. Covert and Mel Lockyear. The 
banquet started at 7:30 o’clock and lasted until nearly 
midnight. As the ‘‘lid’’ goes on at 11 o’clock in Evans- 
ville the visitors felt that some of their fun might 
cease at that hour, but the local committee had made 
special arrangements and the 11 o’clock closing hour 
did not prove a stumbling block. The tables were hand- 
somely decorated. The speeches were applauded loudly 
and the music was greatly enjoyed. A special orchestra 
was engaged for the occasion. 

Many of the visitors planned to remain over Thursday 
night and spend Friday visiting friends in the city and 
renewing old acquaintances. Mayor John W. Boehne, 
who is interested in several local furniture factories and 
who is well known to lumber people, is away, having left 
a few days ago for California with his family, but City 
Controller J. J. Nolan, who is acting mayor of the city, 
extended the keys of the city to the visitors. The lum- 
bermen are loud in their praises of the men who planned 
the new organization and believe it will result in a great 
deal of good to its members. 

After the formal organization had been determined 
upon the meeting proceeded to the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows: 

President—C. W. Roark, Greenville, Ky. 

Vice president—R. B. White, Booneville, Ky. 

Directors for Kentucky—J. N. Boston, Marion: J. W. 
Thornton, Morganfield; G. E. Gerry, Hopkinsville. For 
Indiana—A. Strattman, Huntingburg: John W. Kriesle, Tell 


City: W. H. Snute, Evansville. For Illinois—T. MelInt 
Equality; EE. P. Millis, New Salem; C. W. Hall, Sandoya 
The election of the secretary and treasurer was 
to the board of directors. Immediately after the 
journment of the convention the directors met 
elected Henry Koelker, of Evansville, to fill this 

tion. 


CASE DECIDED AGAINST MISSISSIPPI & 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION. 

¥4zoo City, Miss., Feb. 29.—Secretary W. G. Ha 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Missis 
sippi & Louisiana, has issued a letter to the members 
of his association informing them of the decision of ‘hit 
Chancellor in the case of the People vs. the Missis- 
& Louisiana Association. Chancellor Lyell has, in 
opinion, found against the defendants on every } 
and accordingly the injunction involving the orga 
tion undoubtedly will be granted and the associat! 
declared an unlawful one. 

It was charged in the bill that the organization 
have no legal existence in Mississippi since it is shi 
that its objects are to restrain and restrict trade ¢ 
petition and to fix an arbitrary standard of prices, : 
that it maintains an unfair list. 

Secretary Harlow, in his letter, expresses the opin! 
that the decision of the chancellor should not cause t! 
members of the association any alarm, particular! 
view of the fact that two eminent jurists, Judges Can 
bell and Mayes, have advised the association that 
their opinion it is organized and exists within the boun 
of the Mississippi law. Up to this point in the procec: 
ings, Attorney General Fletcher has been the acti 
factor in the prosecution, but as soon as a decree 
entered on the findings of the chancellor and the app 
ean be perfected the association will be in a positi: 
to push the case to an early conclusion in the 5 
preme Court. It is expected that the appeal will | 
completed within the next week and that the case w 
come up for hearing in the Supreme Court at an ea! 
date, when the association will make a determined fig! 
to sustain its right to exist under its present const 
tution. 








PRIZE PAPERS IN THE WESTERN RETAIL LUM 
BERMEN’S ASSOCIATION CONTEST. 
(Special telegram to the AMERFCAN LUMBERMAN.) 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—The winner of the first 
prize in the contest gotten up by the Western Retai 
Lumbermen’s Association on the subject, ‘‘A Moder! 
Retail Lumber Yard,’’ was won by Hyram Jensen, 0! 
Collinston, Utah, with paper No. 1. The second prizt 
was won by J. F. Hertzler, of Woodburn, Ore., with 
second paper No. 5. These papers and other particulars 
of the competition which may come to hand in the 
meantime will be published in the next issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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EXCESSIVE WESTBOUND HARDWOOD RATE REVIEWED. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hears the Complaint of Hardwood Manufacturers and Shippers That the 
85-cent Rate Shuts Them Off from Doing Business on the Pacific Coast—Offer Testimony 
in Support of Their Contention. 



























































































































































he second session of the hearing before the Inter 0. Ragen — true in 1904, was it not, for a while? A. your opinion. What do you know about these rates? A. 
uae, — : ie ai , . I think probably it was for a while in 1904. It has occurred to me, in studying the matter over, that if 
s VOHEBORCS Commission = the complaint known as Q. In 1904 there was an effort made to substitute pine the railroads would make a rate of 50 cents a hundred 
| sess vs. the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, a pro- simply by painting to take the place of hardwoods, was not pounds from the Pacific coast to this territory on woods 
of hardwood manufacturers and shippers of the Mis- there * - - do not eee of — , shipped from there they certainly could make a rate equal 
i Niel ates aS See : (). ‘ou have no details at all, in any way, that can to that to the Pacific coast from here, taking into consider- 
pi and Wisconsin valleys and elsewhere against the throw any light on this transaction? I do not mean the ation the fact that the woods shipped from there are 
1 nt and prospective prohibitive rates on hardwood general statement. A. I have not compiled any general lighter—you can not get the tonnage into the car that we 
s nents westbound, began at 10:30 a. m., Friday, — none at all. ;' put in of these hardwoods going to the Pacific coast. There 
; ane ' Seat - Se - a anal A“ +4 4. ‘There are substitutes for hardwoods in the east, are fore their earnings would be greater on a 50-cent rate to the 
: ected 1. CORMEEESOROE Jame “s ae Harlan sat with there nots A. Yes, sir; I suppose so. Pacific coast from this territory than they would on a 
( missroner Prouty. rhe complainants introduced A. Q. It is true that there has been so great an appreciation 50-cent rate on lumber from the Pacific coast territory 
|. Poster, a wholesale lumberman, located at Memphis, and so constantly appreciating prices of hardwoods that in points to this territory. Then, taking into consideration 
; ’ ae onal . rom - a z all communities there has been an endeavor to substitute other commodities, the rates the railroads charge for hauling 
' , and member of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com cheaper woods for them where it was practicable? A. I them, it seems to me, in comparison, that a 50-cent rate 
of which he is secretary. He testified that he had believe that was the case; yes. would be about equal. Taking a good many commodities, 
leet, in the lumber business since July 1, 1899, and that Q. You say the prices are the same, f. 0. b. mill, whether cottonseed meal, for instance, and stee!’ rails and other bulk 
company does some manufacturing, but is known a Coast or sell to other places? A. Yes, sit ; freight that is heavier, and there is no very great risk in 
: A . eh a ‘ prices vary somewhat, but not a great deal. carrying it. Lumber is less liable to damage than almost 
ipally as a dealer; that its capital stock is $100,000, Q. You operate a mill? A. Yes, sir: our mill operations any other freight. They have as few claims on account of 
that it does a business annually equivalent to han- are smaller than the wholesale part of the business with damage to lumber, I suppose, as on any commodity. It is 
15,000,000 feet : us. We buy a great deal of lumber from other mills and almost indestructible, and not very easily burned in case of 
? ’ : ship it. accident. Taking this into consideration, I woul? think 
ir. Perey—What business do you do to the Pacific coast? Q. Can you give anything with regard to the profit you that a 50-cent rate would be reasonable and remunerative to 
\ We. have not done business to the Pacific coast for make on that lumber? A. No, Ll have not prepared that. the railroad company. 
s time. I do not remember just the last business we Mr. Dunlap—Where is your mill located’ <A. At Ber Q. You said that the average earnings a car to the trans 
iid on the Pacific coast; probably it is some time since clair, Miss. continental roads on the 85-cent rate from Memphis was 
\ d shipment even. Our business on the coast has not Application of Through and Local Rates. about $425. ‘Tell us the average value of the product in 
en yery targe since we have been in business. It was RAP = i a : the car at point of origin. 
nsatisfactory because we could not depend upon it. The _Q. This 85-cent rate to the Coast applies to shipments Mr. Dillard—I do-not want to be captious, but the witness 
t out taere was such that we could not get into it from the mill, as well as from Memphis? <A. Yes, but we has stated that he could not give prices of lumber at the 
well: we could not depend on the business, more do not manufacture lumber at that mill that we would ship mills for any years, and if he can not do that he surely 
vee cially so since the raise in rates from 75 cents to 85> to the Pacific coast. That rate applies just the same. It can not tell what a particular car is wortl 
ents practically applies from all the mills. __ . Commissioner Prouty—He must have some general infor- 
©. What was the condition of the market out there Q. Do you remember that the old 75-cent rate did not mation as to the value a thousand feet. 
even before this raise in rate went into effect in January, apply as a rule to the mills, but applied to basing points’? Mr. Perey—Take 1907. Taking the time when the price 
juut’ A. You mean so far as our trade was concerned 7 A. Yes: I remember that that applied to the basing point. was high—give me that. A. Take 1907, the highest priced 
s unsatisfactory. We could only get in occasionally It applied to stations on the Illinois Central—Clarksdale, jumber out there would be worth—let us see 5 a thou 
in order. The correspondence would indicate that the for instance, and Meridian, and Various other points. sand feet, f. 0. b. ears. 
s were higher than they could pay out there for our ‘ w- 0 there would generally be a local to be added to Commissioner Proutv—That is after the freight is added? 
a that rate from the mill into the basing point’ A. Yes, it A No, sir: before the frei is added. That is quarter 





. How were the prices fixed there on the Pacific coast? shipped from the mill, but we rarely, if ever, shipped from sawed oak, $76 a thousand feet. 
. other one of those small mills. Mr. Percy—-What is the lowest price? A. Plain oak, I 


















\ In comparison with what we are getting at Oo But that 2 Te re Ee ‘ ; ; 
places plus what we had to pay for the freight’ We took op an emer . : : . ee ae ice 4 suppose, would be worth about $40 a thousand feet. 
the same prices—our f. 0. b. prices—and added the freight, asing points on woods for the Coast, and you would add Q. ‘That would make a car of stuff worth about 
same as we did on other business. a local rate to the basing pointy A. I doubt if a shipment A. Four hundred and eighty dollars. 
oO. The 75-cent rate was so high that there was no regu- was ever made in that way. , R N 
' : ; i. F , Q. That is what the tariff provided for, anyway? A ates Not Based on Values 
ovement of the business to the Pacific coast’ <A No, —— é se Tig | - , : a , i , fs 
- not so far as 1 could tell: there was nor with us. Ot Yes, it probably was construed that way. ; Q. You have made quite a study of the lumber rates out 
ss, we made occasional shipments, as I say, but it was @. Did these parties who reside on the Coast state to of Memphis in every direction? A Yes, sir; I have had 
walt i i 4 > hs nar tered . you what they could get for lumber used as a_ substitute inore or less occasion to investigate and keep up with them. 
volume of business such as we had to other territory, : P , ; . ; 
rae : = your lumber? <A. I do not know that they did compare It tg Wh ia — : ' , ‘ _ 
ie t . » vs > P ‘ > &% Ce »> character the prices. ; g- en 1ere is a difierence in the value o oak does 
| a a pe stelle ang get Aion oy 7 ae Causes for Light Demand. it make any difference in the rate of moving it? A. No, 
I t dually decreased until recently we have been Q. Do not you know that they were using hemlock and par’ I | 5 Thema ta 8 ; 
doing practically nothing out there. some Oregon fir for inside finish? A. 1 only know that by Q. How about gum? A. There is in moving gum. In 
. hearsay. ’ moving to northern and eastern points and northern and 
Supplies for and Rates to the West. ©. You don’t know, then, what they have been using in southern freight association territory they have a_ special 
(). After the earthquake and fire in San Francisco was yebuiiding San Francisco, for instance, as to inside finish;  "#t. 1 belleve, of 2 cents less That is the only distinc 
! ere a large movement of hardwood to rebuild and A. No. I do not know. : tion 1 know. ; : ; 
lie houses out theres A. There may have been from Q. What is the real reason that you could not get you 4). Gum is the lowest in price of any lumber manufac- 
other point, but not with us. It would seem that  pardwood out to ‘Frisco? You stated it was the high ‘red in the Memphis territory? A. Yes, sir 
quired a movement of that kind, but where it moved freight rate. You have since stated that you did not know Commissioner Prouty—What is your rate from Memphis 
I do not know. It did not move from the territory of what other woods were in competition. to New York? A. rhirty one cents. 
as Commissioner Prouty—He says that all he knows about Commissioner Prouty—What Is the export rate from 
‘) ‘1 Foster, you have prepared a statement showing that was that the prices were too high. Memphis to saltimore ? A. It is 26 cents, I belleye—28S 
s that were shipped by you since tee advance in Mr. Dunlap—I want to know what bearing the freight cents. We do not export to saltimore. : 
A Yes, sir. rate would have on the prices. Commissioner Prouty—Through New Orleans’ A Yes, 
What was the character of lumber that was shipped Commissioner Proutv—If the freight rate were reduced sir; the rate through New Orleans is 12 cents, with a ter 
Pacific coast by yous <A.  Hardwoods—oak and ash. 10 cents it would reduce the prices of lumber correspond- minal charge of three-quarters of a cent, making shipside 
‘), To you know what was the average load a car of ingly. delivery there 12% cents on hardwood. 
ff that you shipped out theres <A. No, I do not Mr. Dunlan—How much reduction would you have to Mr. Percy—You have a_ suit pending now on that rate 
er, but { should say it was something like 50,000 inake to get your lumber to the Pacific coast’ A. I don't that a advanced from 10 cents to 12 cents In 1:03; there 
know. Of course I did not know just what the conditions is a suit now before the commission contesting that ad 
‘). You say “something like’-—over or under? A. I think were then. The rate was so unreasonable, in our judgment, vance? A. 50, ar ; 
ould probably be an average a car. that we never went to the expense of sending a man there Mr. Dillard-—You say that this lumber—the highest grad 
rhe rate from Memphis to the Pacific coast is SO for investigation of that market. rhe correspondence indi- quartered oak——is worth $76 & thousand at the mill in the 
\. Yes: that would make the freight rate to the cates that the conditions out there were such that even rough % A. Yes, sir rhat lumber shipped is shipped in 
Slo a car, a with the 75-cent rate the hardwoods from the Memphis the rough in box cars and stock cars. 
Do you know what the rate on Pacific hardwoods to district could not get in there in a satisfactory way. and Q. You think the same rate should be granted that lum. 
his is or was before this attempted raise? A. From therefore we accepted the situation and let it alone, her that is granted to the fir moving from the Pacific coast? 
st coast? Fifty cents I understand it was before Commissioner Prouty—What rate do you think you should How Is a greut deal of that lumber shipped herey A. 1 
st raise. have now’ A. I think we ought to have a 50-cent rate. could not tell you. ’ a 
nissioner Prouty-—Has there been any movement from Mr. Dunlap—This correspondence also indicated that they Q. What is your lumber worth at the mills? 
Pacific coast to Memphis? <A. Not that I know of. are yetting their supplies from Oregon and Washington’ _Commissioner Prouty-——He does not know. The commis- 
softwood comes from the south. There may be a A. No, sir: I do not know that it did. The correspondence sion has received considerable information on that subject. 
ent of shingles, but I do not know if there is. dia not indicate just where they were getting it from. as a Mr. Dillard rhe gentleman, as I understand, is an expert 
Vercy—Have you any figures showing the extent of rule. Of course, there might have been some speci in on rates; so I want to show where the rate should be less. 
imber business at Memphis? A. Yes; I have a stances where they mentioned that they were using some Commissioner. Prouty—He has stated. , ‘ 
nt that was compiled by the Lumbermen’s Club. woods from some particular territory ‘ é Mr. Percy—That was the purpose in asking him to show 
aus L know it is correct. Q. Then you merely assume that the freisht rate is too that the railroads make no difference in values in the tariff 
Let us see that (handing statement to Mr. Percy). high without taking into consideration competitive condi Mill Cost and Profits 
vas for 1906, ’ tions and the native lumber out there? A. | have known 
inissioner Prouty—What is that, Mr. Percy? in a general way that the native lumber is used as a com Mr. Dillard—Is that lumber that you sell at $75 a thou- 
Perey The statement of the amount of lumber man petitor of herdwoods. sand—do you know what that cost the millman’ I mean 
dat Memphis in 1906. (). Did you hear Mr. Arpin’s testimony yesterday ? When the millman manufactures that and turns it out and 
Memphis Territory Business Westward. Commissioner Prouty—-1 do not think you should take you sell it at $75 a thousand. A. _ That particular lot of 
issioner Proutv—As I suggested yesterday, it does time to argue about what a man does not know. lumber I could not tell you what it would cost. In the “ 
me Ghat son Bass unui a seen quae diel wee Dunlap—I think he stated that the rate was too = of manufacturing lumber you figure the log run, mill 
f lumber which these complainants manufacture. Commissioner Prouty—-He does not profess to know how Commissioner Prouty—What do you call a fair profit on a 





dy appears that ; » . ine er : . : > 4 
ons ine melaiiee a bn thi go one i rent much lower the rate must be in order to place the lumber transaction of haudling lumber that way—&7 or 38 a thou 
a: Geateine da cs sagen i Fate, anc undoubtedly out there. sand feet? A. Yes, sir; we would be very glad to get 
stion is if tl “4 , ee ee ee ee —- Tariff Applications. that. ‘Taking the lower grades and we could not handle 
5, ere is any market for the lumber on anything, could not touch it at that. On the cheaper grades 





const. Mr. Percy—I want to ask you, Mr. Foster, if it was not we are well satisfied with $1 a thousand 
ercy—-Il am not going to take up any needless time, a fact that the 75-cent rate did cover the local into Memphis Mr Dill ird- Can you tell us the oa t of manufacture for 
probably requires that we should show the amount of on all the lumber rates, so that, as a matter of fact, the ordinary mill ae ’ - Do vou 1 “ tl me a ae ad 
ness from Memphis and some indication of what a transcontinental roads received about 66 cents when the time the log is cut until it Is ready to go os ars? 1 
roportion of it goes out there. IL will introduce 75-cent rate was in effect at Memphis’ A. Yes, I think could not give you that without preparing the P a ” 





statement showing the amount of business done out that was a fact. Q. You could not give us the percentage of 





















rom Memphis. Commissioner Prouty—Do you know what that tariff come from it? A Yes, 1 could give you an Goes, “tee 
issioner Prouty—How does Memphis compare with ¢covered—what that rate covered? A. I will use one illus srades. Firsts and seconds and that kind of lumber would 
rdwood centers’ A. Memphis is the largest hard- tration: a shipment for the Pacific coast would be made cos exceed 5 or 10 percent on the regular run of oak logs 
enter in the world. That is conceded by lumbermen from Memphis, Tenn., by using an expense bill originating that would ye s7h a thousand. There would Fy Bm Ae 
ler parts of the country. ‘This shows 548,776,000 at Clarksdale, Miss., for instance , ber of other grades ; for instance, a grade of a lower class of 
hardwood handled every year. Commissioner Prouty—You had a right to stop in transit lumber and srobably two or three lower classes in the differ 
Verey—Have vou any statistics of how much of that at Memphis? A. I do not know that the tariffs specifically ent pre “? Fee obtainirg and in the size and kind of k ay 
the Pacific coast? A. I have not. We have cor- provided for that, but we could take a car from Clarksdale, Li = ee ee se paler ips rte w3 
nee miore or less all the time from the Pacifie coast paying the freight there, loading car to Memphis. and get E. P. Arpin was here recalled and examined by 
ng for hardwood, and if we get an answer at all to the ag tr of _ —_ less than the rate from Clarksdale Mr. Perey. 
tations they usually say the prices here are too high; into Memphis to the Pacific coast. ; i 
can not use the wood, parhann. on account of the Commissioner Prouty—-That means, then, they allowed you , pepe. cig sect e: gg 
something of that kind. the privilege of stopping the lumber at Memphis? . Q. Yesterday we were examining Mr. Pardoe and Mr. 
SRR Uae Aue ; Mr. Percy—That means, as I understand it, the local Dillard asked a question. His question was, mee the ome 
r was cross examined by Mr. Dillard. rate was absorbed. A. Yes. ply of all classes of hardwoods been constantly decreasing 
Vhat kind of hardwoods does your firm manufacture Q. Did oa the 75-cent rate apply to Memphis from all > aan reg en Be pee RB ny oy Magny. Pag 
size? A. It runs from inch to 3 inches. thick. ee on the Illinois ¢ a and Yazoo & Mississippi Val straieht,. ties thi supply of hardwood lumber been a 
seh ship in the rough—rough dry? A. Yes, sir. ey? A. I do not think a posen: ing for the last several years or has it been decreasing 


Commissioner Harlan—-On the shipment you refer to, was 










eter o he ‘ re chi ; x wr = Secon me : rar ¢ . 

d not tell you, Mr. Dillard. ak? Pacific coast through to destination. It made a total of = jee : .. ~ a ¥ De paren - J ones a little rather 

n you give me the prices—you can not give the 75 cents when the Clarksdale rate was added. indo a A yg “ poe ag 5 wy As g-- 

] ° “ear? y 5 - : j , as i state » F “hy § , t © 

Fg heng St sear? * * Hot that far back. I did Soe Basis for a Reasonable Rate. 7 lave passed the highest point of supply in manufacture and 

L list I should ae” nae os at all. I have not Mr. Perecy—You stated that you thought a 50-cent rate hardwood lumber is on the decrease. That point was passed 
ng demand ot ere has been constantly would be reasonable. I would like you to state to the about two years ago, [ believe—that the mills are going out 
ng nand, Vhere have been periods since 1903 commission what sort of knowledge or information or study of business in the older sections because the lumber is cut 






Was ver ie : Protea: * - : p 
is very difficult to sell hardwoods. you have made of comparisons of lumber rates to justify off. 
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Prouty—What Jumber is left is more valu- 
valuable than ever 


icing report has reference to the whole United 


the increase of manufacture 
bireh pane oak in the Mississippi valley through Wisconsin 


Do you ship any common to the 
as much as we do firsts and seconds. 


zo as ballast to the Pacific 


rate is practically prohibitive. 
A Fairly Remunerative Rate. 


rate of 85 cents is excessive. 


to give the commission an idea as to what pons he 4 


the results of your 


compared with rates on other 


which you had prepared, 
Transcontinental I 
Transcontinental 
Percy also that that statement expressed your 


Transcontinental] 


a hearing on that matter. x 
also stated to you in correspondence which 


They did a ntly investigate? 


expressed that it 


Competition of Pacific Coast Woods With Eastern Woods. 


gentleman includes in his question statements that 
without explanation. 


The question that 
there was no hardwood no imported wood 
Ile answers that question and says 


and perhaps some 
i I think the question has not 


substance an answer ‘says in substance 


woods compete with birch in its use for 


mend you receive any from dealers on the 


uses might have been different 
that might explain that. 
‘be approximately 


r plain birch firsts and seconds 


Tendency of Birch Prices is Upward. 





eastern oak; that for the manufacture of plows and agri- 
cultural implements and things of that kind the Japanese 
oak can not and does not compete? <A. I understood the 
Japanese oak is softer than the Indiana oak and can not be 
used for structural purposes where strength is required, but 
for interior finish it is all right, taking the place of any 
other wood for that purpose. Our birch can be used for 
inside finish only—not on the outside. It can be made to 
imitate mahogany. 

Q. What character of birch do you ship out there? A. 
Mostly firsts and seconds plain and red. The red birch is 
the birch that is supposed to take the place of mahogany 
and is cut up so as to exhibit only the red part of it. 

Q. You have stated the price of birch. The price of 
mahogany on the Coast is $125 a thousand? A. The Mex- 
ican is about $80 to $100 a thousand. 

Q. It is well in excess of the price of birch? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you give me the cost of the manufacture of 
birch which you have sold at the rates you have named? 
A. The cost of birch must be taken as a whole from the 
log. Last year the selling price of birch was $19 a thousand 
at the highest market prices and the market is about $2 off 
now ; that would make it $17 a thousand, log run, loaded on 
cars at shipping point. 

Q. If I follow you correctly, it sells on the Pacific 
coast at, I think you said, $587 A. What we call log run 
is No. 2 common, No. 1 common and firsts and seconds. I 
take those three grades because they are usually, in making 
comparison of prices, considered together. 

Commissioner Prouty—By log run you mean the cut of 
the log? A. Except the mill culls. The first and second 
plain birch was $28 f. o. b. shipping point last year at the 
highest market prices. 

Q. What has been the tendency of the prices of birch 
since 19037 A. It has been going upward. 

Q. Have you a price list of 1908, 1904, 1905 and 19067 
A. No, sir; I have no statement of prices for that time, 
but in a general way birch has always been considered a 
surplus wood with us and we have been obliged to push it 
on the market and get what we could out of it. We never 
manufactured it at a profit above $1 or $2 a thousand. We 
manufacture it only as a surplus. 


Wisconsin Output Insufficient for Demand. 


Q. You do not manufacture oak? A. Yes, sir; we have 
some oak. 

Q. Can you give me the cost of manufacturing for the 
run of log of oak? A. Yes, sir. The logs are worth about 
$16 a thousand; the sawing and piling and shipping and 
other incidentals are about $7 or $8 more. 

Q. That makes about $23 a thousand’ A. Twenty-three 
to $25. 

Q. What character of that lumber do you sell on the 

*acific coast? A. We have not sold any. We could not 
compete with the southern people on prices on oak. 

Q. You mean by that the Memphis people? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why not? ‘A. We have a large number of manufac- 
turers nearer home that want this stock, and the movement 
of it is from the south to our country. Half the oak con 
sumed in Wisconsin manufacturing establishments is brought 
from the south. 

Q. Then the Wisconsin country output of oak is not 
sufficient to meet the manufacturing demands’ A. Yes, sir: 
that is right. 

@. On the contrary that field, the manufacturers in that 
territory, furnish a market for the southeastern people? 
A. That is right. 

Q. Is it not a fact, or are you able to answer, that the 
demand from the comparatively nearby markets in the south- 
eastern field has been so great that it is difficult for whole- 
sale dealers to purchase oak in those fields—or do you know 
as to that? A. I am not very well acquainted with the 
relative supply and demand. I know that oak has enhanced 
in value for the last six or eight years. 

Q. If I understood you, your judgment is that this rate 
ought to be made so low that you can compete with the 
woods imported by ocean carriers? <A. I never looked at it 
exactly in that light. 

Q. Thar is what I gathered from your testimony. What 
do you mean then? A. If I may be permitted to answer 
that indirectly I will say my trip to the west coast was to 
find out to what extent the high rates on hardwoods from 
the east were encouraging the importation of foreign woods, 
and I believe that I convinced most of the railroad people 
that there was considerable importation and a movement 
being inaugurated to extend that, so much so as to be a 
menace to their business in this direction. 

Q. Those are ocean carriers who compete with these 
people? A. Mostly. I believe the Southern Pacific is figur- 
ing on getting a good deal of Mexican hardwoods up along 
the west coast when it gets the extension it is building 

Q. Is there any increase in importations there? A. So I 
was informed. 


Fair Rate Would Develop Market. 

Q. Then, with that increase in importations and lower- 
ing of general rates if they should be lowered—and the 
constantly incre: prices of hardwoods in the east there 
would be a neces y reduction from time to time of this 
rate in order for you to meet that competition, would there 
not? <A. Well, I assume that if the railways want to 
protect traffic they will have to revise the rates, 

Q. It would take how much—about $12 a thousand—to 
put the oak in there? A. I think if the rate is put down 
to a fair basis—say $14 a thousand—it would develop a 
market for oak, common oak, common birch and other woods, 
and there are manufacturing industries in the west that 
would be developed, furniture establishments, repairing of 
cars ete. 

Commissioner VProuty—-You sell your lumber for chair 
stock in birch? <A. Yes, sir; it is cut up at the chair 
factories, 

Mr. Dillard—Do you know what the tonnage is from the 
Pacific coast of soft woods? <A. I know it is large. : 

4) You took all that into consideration, and the fact 
that the transcontinental railroads were trying to enable 
their people to market their products? Yes, sir: I took 
that into consideration in this way: that we were furnish- 
ing tonnage for cars going west empty at present. 

Q. Your rate into St. Paul, I believe you stated, was 7 

> . 


es. 











Forty-Cent Rate from West. 


Q. Do you come into competition there with any woods 
from the west’ <A. I presume we must so consider it. 

Q. And they have a 40-cent rate? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on the 40-cent rate from the west they have to 
compete with you on a 7-cent rate? A. That is right. I 
would like to qualify that as long as the matter has been 
taken up, to have an understanding of what I mean. We 
have other woods besides this birch and maple, and in talk- 
ing about competition I supposed you meant in a general 
way. 

Q. In a general way—not birch and maple, but your own 
woods ? 

Mr. Dunlap—You do not know our car movement on the 
Santa Fe road to and from the Coast? A. At the time of 
the meeting Mr. Doster, who was secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, was re- 
quested by me to inquire as to that, and he learned from 
one of the agents here that of 1,800 cars—refrigerator cars 
—used by the Santa Fe in their traffic. between the east 
and the west 35 percent went back empty. 

Q. Do you know how those cars are equipped on the 
inside? A: I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether they are equipped for a long 
haul of lumber or not? A. I do not know of any reason 
why they could not put the hardwood lumber into those 
ears. It has usually short lengths and very heavy and 
weighs about 40.000 pounds in any refrigerators I have 
seen. We are in the cranberry business as well as the 
lumber business, and loaded out 2,300 cars of cranberries 





last season, and know the size of the cars in a general way. 
I know of no reason why those cars could not be loade 


with hardwood lumber. Few refrigerator cars come to o 
country, but it can be done. 

You do not know how they are constructed on 
appliances on the inside would 
You are not a practical railroad man? 
We have never loaded a1 


inside or whether their 


I do not pretend to say. 
refrigerator cars with lumber 
i overlooked asking you 
ge nesro w ood—Mexican mahogi any. 
that gives some ) 
mation necessarily had to be second hand 4 in talking to t) 
people or writing to them. 

Commissioner “Prouty—He has been out there and he 
made this investigation, and I do not believe it is neces 
to write that letter. 





Following a discussion arising from 
objection to the reading of the letter, Mr. Percy sa 
cover the whole face 
some of the things in it are material in this case, 
while it is open to the objection of being hearsay 
i y, it might be open to the charge that it 
written before any litigation was instituted and 
fore any was dreamed of, and it might, therefore, 
a self-serving declaration, yet it b 
and it purports to be written by 
Western Hardwood Lumber Company, 
mission is able to judge of its value by its readi: 
and I would like to have it read. 


considered to be 
on this subject, 


—The uses of hardwood on the Coast 


Hardwood Lumber Prices Decreased. 


‘the interior deoweenion of houses, 
e that a demand exists for. 
home that fo not ‘exist on the Coast? 
i J would have to answer 
People of means want what they 
fourd that people in Wisconsin —s will want ce! 
banker and bentt yerman central Wisconsin 
school and put in California 
personal satisfaction to have semething different from s 


How are the prices and the demand for | 
About $2 a thousand off. 


strenuous times 


lists here that the commission could have. 


plain quartered oak, 


ment as to prices of Is there anything you 





commission you want. I have sc me letters and the 


gL r) 


‘ r different “woods that I secured whil 
there and pee Be er some of it , 
5 I have tried to supplemen 





would like to have L will be glad to “furnish it. 


The witness—I will } in regard to. birch, 
have two kinds of birch— 
and that is wood that 
j and compares well with mahog 
Red birch is worth $10 to $12 higher than the plain 
. will say that our red birch is supposed to give 
and in shipping to people who are pote gd the y 
Pi A edge off the white sap > order to get 








, Would raise it to $75 pa ae z é 
Australian cherry, which sells at about 
in Coast Business. 


Humphrey of the G, 


capitalized at $200,000; that it is a merchant 
its business last yes 
to over its cgay feet, 


I We manufacture som: 
“We manufacture all kinds of hardwoods that W 
We have a plant i i 
“the name of the Jones Lumber Company. 
you engaged in the manuf: acture of Jumber 
are associated with 


Do you ship to the Pacific coast from those 
i ; we have shipped one or two cars, but n 


y business to the Pacific 
A good deal from Wisconsin ; 
Hiow has the business run? 
ished since 1900? 


Has it increased or 
Several years ago we started 
i coast every year, 
increasing the number We did quite a bu 
dropped off materially. 

). What kind of wood was it? 
i i any effect from the 
business to the coast had not develo} 


to that we did little business 
we developed a business after that. 
Commissioner Harlan—Wes your business to one ot 
7 It was to several destinations out 
points in Washington, Oregon and Calif 
. Pere y—Have you had a man traveling in that cou 
sought customers by 





correspondence ? 


"Dave you entertained any difficulty in doing bus 
ther re—business that you think that country would det 
Our business is falling off on the Coast now 
except that the boom possibly is over th 
I am satisfied that if we could get a lower rate we 

Our business out there increased in 
It did not increase at any point due t 
It was a natural increase. 
How much have your total shipments been 
I have not the figures 





a larger business. 


mean : daring ail iases years? 
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Southern California as a a Market. 


Q. Yes; to the Pacific 


) coast. an not separate 
m. I filed a statement, 


I 
but that was only in May, 1907, 


ink. 
». What, in your opinion, would be a reasonable rate, 
‘things considered, for your lumber moving from Wisconsin 
its to the Pacific coast? A. A rate that would move the 
is and also make a profit and increase my business. It 
s to me if we could get a rate of 50 cents I am satisfied 
it we could increase our business 200 or 300 percent out 
e. 1 think a general result of the lowering of the rate 
iid be to inerease the movement. 
» Have you corresponded with any of the Pacific coast 
‘le on this subject? A. Yes, sir; I have several letters 

them. 

Let us see those letters. 


ir. Humphrey produced and Mr. Percy read by 
rence to dates and signatures copies of letters, the 
stance of which was published in the AMERICAN 
BERMAN of February 22. 
thought he might state terms 
and his investigation of 


mmissioner Prouty—We 
as made as to sales of lumber 
umber question out there, but we do not think the let- 
themselves should be read. I might say that exactly 

same question was presented before the Interstate Com- 

e Commission in the hearing of thé case brought by the 
er manufacturers of the Pacific coast, and the ruling of 
t ommission on that subject was exactly the same. They 
written many letters to eastern dealers asking as to 


the state of the markets, prices, why the lumber was not 
selling and things of that sort, and w hile they were allowed 
to state what they had done and learned we declined to admit 
1 etters themselves. - : : 
Mr. Perey—What did you find in your investigation was 
reason Why there is not a larger demand on the Coast 


for hardwoods’ A. It was the price largely which we were 

obliged to ask for the goods delivered on the Pacific coast. 
Commissioner Prouty. Did you get any information as to 

how much the prices must be reduced in order to enable you 





to sell your lumber out there? <A. I do not recall. I do 
not think many of them stated how much of a reduction 
would be necessary in order to foster the business out there. 

Commissioner Prouty—yYour general recollection is that 
you did not obtain any definite impression as to how snuch 
you must reduce your prices in order to ship your lumber? 
‘A. No, sir. 

Commissioner Prouty—At what point on the Coast have 
you sold most of your hardwood lumber? A. In southern 

ifornia. 


Mir. Dillard—You did not begin business, I think you 
stated, until 19047 A. I meant to say we shipped an occa- 
ional car before that, but did not try to develop the business 
104. 





Birch a Surplus Product. 


Q. You stated that you had filed a list showing how much 
you had shipped in 1904, 1905 and 1906; have you that list 
with youY <A. I think that list is filed. 

Commissioner Prouty—yYou filed an exhibit showing your 
shipments and the amount of damages A. have a 

or that right here. Here is a copy of our shipments 





spec-fically 
record the 


Dillard—Without going into all of that 
lefinitely, I wish you would read into the 
of cars you shipped in 1904, the number in 1905 
1906. <A. There are two shipments here in 1904, 
shipments in 1905, but principally in 1906 and up to 
May, 1907. Now in 1905 I think there were only seven 

) It 
generally. A. 
it out 

() It was nearly all in 19067 A. 
our largest business out there; I am free to admit that. 

. Did your shipments consist of anything but birch? 
A. LBirch—I think we did ship two or three carloads of rock 
cim out there, but generally birch. 

«(). Is birch a surplus product with you, too? <A. It is. 

( What do you mainly manufacture? <A. Birch, bass 
wood, rock elm, soft elm, hemlock and a small percentage of 
pine 

(). What do you mean by 

vd * <A. Because it is. 





would do no good unless it would indicate pretty 
The information is here if yow want to pick 


1906 was when we did 


saying that birch is a surplus 





{ mean, I do not quite understand your meaning? A. 

is one of the hardest woods for us to dispose of. 

iving legs from farmers, for instance, you have to 

take ir birch logs in connection with other timber if you 
Wal » get the other timber in which there is money. We 


merchants as well as manufacturers. If 1 am buying 


as of lumber they will force me to take their birch in 
rd » get the other stuff, and they will make me a pretty 
go ce for it. I expect that last year we made 2,000,000 
Tee jirch that we did not make a cent on. 


rhen you do not want the birch at all if you could get 


the er lumber without it? A. Yes, sir. 

(). Ibut the farmers make you take the birch and you are 
St ~ for a market in which to dispose of the birch? A. 
rT} it exactly; yes, sir. 


‘), Ibo you manufacture oak at all? A. The oak in Wis 
! is practically only a memory; it is gone. Ve get 
all bunch of it, here and there. 
there any other wood you want to place in Cali 
ept birch? A. Not out of Wisconsin. 


Birch Used for 


) he only complaint, 
tes, so far as you are 

A That is right. 

( You cut 


Finish. 


then, that you 
concerned, 


Inside 


make against 
simply relates to 


this along with other lumber so that you 

ell what a thousand feet of birch costs you to 
ture’ A. We know what all lumber costs to man- 
n a general way. We take all the items entering 


do not care to cull them out; I would like the 


£ A. That varies. 
nh you not approximate it for me? <A. Have you 
J nd paper? ‘Take stumpage; we have to put some 
that—say $4 a thousand; we bought some from 


kindly let us have for 
thousand ; we have to 
5 to bring those logs 
There is your decking, 50 
nh your sawing—we figure that, sawed and put into 
about $4. They do charge us taxes up in that 
taxes and insurance, say, 50 cents; interest, S85 
ading lumber on cars, 50 cents; total, $16.60. That 
oduct of the log, mill cull and better. 
en you sell your product f. o. b. the 
1906, at what price? A. As the product of that 
ided into several grades—— 
ssioner Prouty—You sell the log run at the price 
< run? <A. We seidom sell log run birch. I sup- 
ler to get at the percentage of the different grades 
in there—that ought to run 10 percent to firsts 
ls red birch: we ought to get 20 percent of firsts 
percent, No. 1 30 percent, and 


f i-Western railway that it 
$2 icre. The stumpage is $4 a 
six miles; it cost last year $6 
t timber to the mill. 





mill, or did 


is, plain birch 20 


ssioner Prouty—Everything course, 


depends, of 





‘© quality of the logs? “A. Yes, sir. 

= Uillard—Can you give me from that the prices on 
> ange of those? A. You take firsts and seconds red, 
x, °,s Worth $36 at the mill; firsts and seconds plain, $26: 
pend mmon, about $15; No. 2 common, about $11; No. 3 
om about $9. 

a, _Dunlap—What was this birch used for that was 
oaip] to the Coast? A. I suppose for inside finish of 
ping rhat is its main use. 

redwoon Wh it is substituted for that purpose, do you know-— 


I do not know anything about that. I sup- 





pose birch is a substitute for a wood growing on the Coast 
or is imported there. 

Q. Redwood is used for inside finish, and so are Oregon 
woods? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dillard—Were you making your figures there on red 
birch? <A. Yes, sir. 


High Rate from Puget Sound to Los Angeles. 

Commissioner Harlan—With the exception of one car to 
San Francisco and to Seattle, all your lumber seems to have 
gone to Los Angeles and Santa Clara? A. We seemed to 
develop a trade down there. 

Q. Have you had any demand from other points? A. 
Our principal demand has been from southern California. 
I suppose because that country was building more. 

Commissioner Prouty—Mr. Arpin, how is it in the case 
of your shipments? Did you ship to southern California? 
A. _ I may say altogether. 

Commissioner Prouty—Did your investigation tend to show 
that that would be your market? A. That is the best 
market. I might give as a reason why we did not ship to 
the northern ports that mills at Seattle and Portland had 
manufactured Japanese oak and shipped to California, and 
the high rate on lumber from Puget sound to Los Angeles 
figured. 

Commissioner Prouty 
in the northwest for 

Commissioner 
sir. 

Commissioner Prouty 3ut = to the 
market has been in southern California? <A. Yes, sir. I 
will say that practically all this lumber was sold to one 
firm, people whom we knew from Denver. The prince ipal part 
of our shipments were to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Commissioner Prouty—-How much to San Francisco? A. 
I could not give you an idea now of the percent. 

Q. Probably you can tell from that claim there? A I 
do not remember just exactly the percentage 


Stark, of Stark & Co., 


-Would it pay to develop a market 
this hardwood lumber? A. Yes, sir. 
Prouty—And in San Francisco’ A. Yes, 


present time your 


James E. James E., and the 


Arthur Flooring Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was 
examined by Mr. Hughes. 
Q. Have either of these concerns or both engaged in 


shipping lumber to the Pacific coast? <A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Both these concerns that you mention are doing busi- 
ness at Memphis, Tenn.’ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what shipments you have made of lumber either 
in the rough state or finished flooring to the Pacific coast 
in the last few years. could not state just what 
amount we have made, but in general terms we have shipped 


more or less lumber and considerable flooring to the Pacific 





coast. Our shipments since the new rate went into effect 
I think have not been as great as prior to that for James 
E. Stark & Co. The flooring company is a new concern 
and made no shipments prior to 1902. Our business has 
steadily increased. 
Mill Capacity Doubled in Ten Years. 
Q. Are you doing any business of moment there now? 


A. Not of any consequence. 
Q. Are you making any effort to do business 
f sir; we made an effort through the mail order system 
f soliciting business on the Coast, and have always done it. 
Q. Something has been said here about the old produc- 
tion of hardwood, the increase in the production and the 
cost of it. Is there a lessening in the supply of hardwood 


there? A. 





lumber in the market now? A. ‘here is an increase in 
the supply of hardwood lumber. 

4). Can you give any illustrations of the increase in 
mill capacity of your country? A. In Memphis, a matter 
of nine or ten years ago, there were only about eight or 
nine mills that were cutting oak, and now there are about 
nineteen or twenty, and that is true also of the surround- 
ing country about Memphis The increase has been very 
material in the last ten years. 

Q. Do you find a ready market for your product in the 
country to which you have access’ Do people run after 
you or do you go after them? A. It bas never been our 
experience that they have run after us. If we did not go 


out and 
traveling 
partment. 
Q. Has the recent financial disturbance 
lumber business to any extent? A. Yes, sir: 
How has it affected prices? A. 
approximately 20 percent. 


look for the business we did not get it. We 


ome 
men and employ und maintain a mail 


order de 


affected the 
materially. 
Prices are off 





Q. What do you think would be a reasonable rate to 
the Pacific coast on your part’ <A. Judging from the rate 
they have on lumber coming east and the competition going 





think 50 
Philippine Mahogany Cheaper than Quartered Oak. 


4). What have you to say about the 
Coast—that foreign product? A. I understand they are 
buying Philippine mahogany at about $100 a thousaad, and 
we can not send our quartered oak to the moet 
that competition on the present rate. 

(). Have you had correspondence with people out 
with reference to why these shipments do not 
the Coast, and reasons given for their buying this product 4 
A. We have had correspondence out there and aioe been 
told that our customers could buy the Japanese oak for less 
than the price that we could meet. 

Mr. Dillard—When did you begin shipping to California ? 

As James E. Stark & Co. | began shipping six years 
ago; January 1, 1902, we started in busizess, but it was 
located in Memphis, Tenn., prior to that. 

q. Has the cut of that mill increased since 
. We have no mill. We are wholesalers. 
Q. What price did you pay for quartered 

I could not tell you tnuat off hand. I 
member that far. 

Q. Have you 


west I cents would be a reasonable rate 


competition on the 


coast to 


there 
continue to 


you began * 


oak in 19037 
would not re 


some way to get it? 


Commissioner Prouty—Can not you file, as part of your 
testimony, a statement showing the prices of oak? 

Mr. Dillard—I asked what he paid and then the price 
sold. A. We do not pay the same price to anyone in any 


one year for the lumber we buy. We buy according to the 
conditions and character and quality of lumber. We buy 
generally the cut of a man’s mill, taking all his stock, 
quartered white oak, plain oak, ash, cypress and all kinds, 
and are governed more or less by the manufacture and the 
quality of the logs and the accessibility to market. 


q. Can you give me idea at what price you sold 
firsts and seconds, quartered white oak, f. o. b. your plant, 





your yard plant, in I think we got 
for it. 

Commissioner Prouty 
price which sufficiently governed the selling price, begin 
ning in 1903. Can you furnish a statement showing the 
different prices’ <A. Yes, sir; I can do that. We publish 
a price list. 

Cutting of Northern Timber Increased Wisconsin Output. 

Mr. Dillard—Is it not a fact that prices are made by a 
sort of consensus of opinion—I do not mean a trust 
among the lumbermen? A. Not in the hardwood business. 
There is no association that ever attempted even to suggest 
the values of hardwood lumber that I ever heard of. We 
buy at what we consider market prices, based on competi 


about S&7 


There must have been a market 


tion at the different markets. 

Mr. Dunlap—What has been the cause of the increase in 
production in lumber that you speak of* A. The cut 
ting out of the timber north has increased the production 
of hardwood lumber in Wisconsin because many northern 
mills have moved south, and with the development of the 
country, as a whole, there has been an increased demand. 


There has been an increase in the selling price and a cor- 
responding increase in the value of the stumpage and the 
cost of production. 

Q. Not exactly in proportion, however? A. In ‘my 
judgment I would say it had been in proportion, 


Q. It would not figure at the same in the amount of 
lumber produced from the stumpage that there is an in- 
crease of the selling price of lumber? <A. Well, I don’t 
know how you figure that. Perb)ps you have better infor- 
mation on it than I have, but I would say there has been 
a correspouding increase in the cost of production to the 
selling price, figuring the increased value «f the stumpage. 

Q. You sell principally flooring? A. No, we have a 
flooring factory that 1 am interested in—the Arthur Floor- 
ing Company, but my individual firm sells nothing but 
lumber—hardwood lumber. Of course we handle some of 
the Arthur flooring also. 

Q. What kind of wood 
Coast? A. We have been 
oak. 

Q. What was that for? 
In the majority of cases, yes, I 

Commissioner Prouty—You are simply a wholesaler. Have 
the profits from your business from 1900 to 1907, without 
stating what those profits are, increased or diminished or 
run about the same? A. They have run about the same 
until last year; 1907 was a poor year with us, but profits 


have you 
selling oak 


been selling on: the 
and ash, principally 


Interior finish of houses? A. 
think it would be. 


have run on about a parity with the volume of business 
we have done. 
Mr. Percy—The value of stumpage has increased far be- 


yond’ the value of the manufactured product, has it not? 
A Yes, sir. 
TESTIMONY FOR THE DEFENSE. 
The complainants rested at this point, and the de 


fense began their testimony by the introduction of 


R. J. Wiggs of Memphis, Tenn., of R. J. Darnell, In- 
corporated, and the R. J. Darnell Lumber Company, 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber, who testified that 


Pacific 


kind of lumber do 
manufacture only thin 


his concerns shipped lumber to the coast. 


Mr. Dillard—What 
Quartered oak. We 
are less than one 


you sell? A. 
thicknesses that 














inch thick. That is sold by surface meas- 
ure. 

«). ‘Take common and quartered of an inch thick which 
you sell there, the size you sell, what would that weigh? 
\ If an ineh board will weigh 4% pounds after shipping 
dry, a quarter of an inch board will weigh a fourth of 
that, and *% and % inch in proportion. 

Q. ‘That would make what difference to you in the 
freight rate on that kind of lumber? A. It would make 
about $1.10. 

Q. When did you begin shipping to the Parific coast? 
A We started in business in 1897 and made some ship 
ments to the Pacific coast, but we abandoned the manufac 
ture of thick lumber into thin about 1898 or 1899, and 
then we did not ship any more out there because there 
wus no demand for thin sawed oak; at least we could not 
find any, and we did not ship any more out there until 
about 1905. 

q. You began shipping again in 1905? <A. Yes, sir: 
we shipped about a dozen cars that year, in 1906 fifteen 
and twenty-three in 1907. 

Q. Then there was a constant iner in your ship 
ments from the time you began until 19077 A Yes, sir. 

(4). (Showing a paper to the witness.) Those figures 
were prepared under your direction, were they? A. Yes, 
sir 

4). ‘These are the prices we want to file as Wiggs Exhibit 
No. 1, of the character of lumber that he ships. These 
were prices f. 0. b. mill? <A. Yes, sir. 

Aeell, 1008 .iss.. l-inch 1&2 Pl W.O. $26. 
May, 1808 ..... l-inch 1 & 2 PL W. O. 28. 
May, 1899 l-inch 1 & 2 PL W. O. 30.00 
April, 1900 l-inch 1 & 2 PL W. O. ‘ 
May, 1001 ..... l-inch 1 & 2 PI W. O. 

April, 1902 .. l-inch 1 & 2 PL. W. O. 

January, 1903 l-ineh 1 & 2 PL W. O. 
February, 1904 ..... l-inch 1 & 2 PL W. O. 

Apel, TBOS wes l-inch 1 & 2 Pl. W. O. 3 
January, 1906 l-inch 1 & 2 PLOW. O. 3 
January, 1907 l-inch 1 & 2 VL. W. O. 42.50 


Mr. idillard-—-Ilow has the 
been in your territory 


demand for hardwood lumber 
during this year, Mr. Wiggs; in 
1904, 5 and 6—-the general demand?’ <A. Well, there "bas 
been a fair demand for hardwoods. 

Q. How was the demand in 1905 and 
with 1904 in the east? A We are not 
the east as we were earlie: 

Q Where is your demand at 
demand ? A. Foreign; we are 
through New Orleans, which is a 
export business by rail. 


1906, as compared 
doing as much in 


this time; your sharpest 


exporters We export 
considerable market for 


No Lumber Shipped from Memphis by River. 


Q. You have a river rate, however? <A. There is no 
lumber shipped from Memphis by river 1 do not know 
whether there is a river rate. The rate to New Orleans is 
12 cents, with a terminal charge of three-quarters of a 


cent to shipside on 
Q. What 


oak 


places in the east take the greater bulk of 


your common oak; the bulk of the lumber that you sell 
in the United States, where do you place it? A. It goes to 
Illinois, Indiana and Michigan and some to New York 
state. 

. How has the demand been through Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan in the last two or three years? A. In the 
earlier part of last year there was a fairly good demand, 
and a fair demand in 1906. In 1907 there was a good 
demand, but in the latter part a slump occurred every 
where. 

. How has stumpage been in your neighborhood? A. 
The stumpage has increased in value 


Report of the 
week ‘s 


cross-examination will be 


issue of the LUMBERMAN. 


given in next 





FIGHT ON SWITCHING CHARGES AROUND SAN 


FRANCISCO. 
The California Traffic Association is preparing to 
make a strong fight on switching charges now made by 
the railroads in and around San Francisco. Under the 


present rules a switching charge of $2.50 a car is charged 
by both the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe railroads, 
and it is held by the traffic association that this charge 





on any state traffic is illegal, and that the practice 
should be stopped. The matter is to be brought to the 


attention of the Interstate Commerce 
early date. It is claimed that the Southern Pacific alone 
has collected almost $1,000,000 during the year in 
switching charges and a strong effort is to be made. to 
put a stop to the practice. 

Another complaint made by shippers to San Francisco 
is that the Southern Pacific is maintaining a loading and 
unloading fee of 20 cents a ton ever since the earth- 
quake and fire. It is also alleged that this 20 cents a 
ton has been used as a rebating practice, and a refund 
of the amount being made to large shippers but not to 
small shippers. All these facts are to be brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at its hearing in 
San Francisco and important developments are looked 
for. 


Commission at an 
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RELATIVE DEALINGS OF LUMBER CARRIERS AND SHIPPERS. 


Declares Reciprocal, or Average Demurrage Not Provided for by Law—Commodity Tariff Amended—New Association Begins Action. 


INDIANA RAILROAD COMMISSION REFUSES TO 
ACT AGAINST CARRIERS. 

The state railroad commission of Indiana has just 
issued a most remarkable statement, the substance of 
which is that it refuses to take any action in the peti- 
tion of the Indiana Bridge Company against the rail- 
roads of Indiana, in which the commission is asked to 
issue a rule putting into effect average demurrage on 
all the railroads of the state, a question of interest to 
every shipper in the state. 

Although average demurrage and reciprocal demurrage 
are different propositions the Indiana state railroad 
commission uses the two terms ‘‘average’’ and ‘‘recip- 
rocal’?’ as almost synonymous in their application to 
demurrage rules. 

The reciprocal demurrage law of Indiana, which was 
passed at the last session of the legislature, is one of 
the best enacted by any state and has been in force for 
the last six or eight months. Few or none of the states 
have laws or rules requiring the railroads to submit to 
average demurrage, which is practically a credit and 
debit system between the shippers and the railroads, 
and which, if put into effect, would bring about an 
enormous amount of clerical work for the railroads. 

In refusing the request of the Indiana Bridge Com 
pany to é¢stablish average demurrage rules the commis- 
sion in the opening paragraph of its statement says 
that under the law it has no authority to promulgate or 
enforee such rules. The commission holds that this right 
to adopt or enforce rules and regulations to govern car 
distribution, delivery and demurrage rules and charges, 
and for car service, ‘‘so far as we ean perceive the 
words ‘ear service,’ ’’ does not include the idea of 
reciprocal or average demurrage. Continuing in the 
opinion just issued, the commission holds that it has no 
right to make reciprocal demurrage rules. Nevertheless, 
so far as average demurrage, which must be understood 
to be meant by the words reciprocal demurrage, wher- 
ever it may occur in the opinion of the commission, is 
of great interest to the lumber shippers of that state. 

Continuing, the statement reads as follows: 

Demurrage and other car service charges in the ordinary 
sense of the word are charges in favor of the carrier or 
person owning the vessel or car, and are not charges in 
favor of the shipper or consignee. 

The commission further says: 

We may enforce rules for railroad companies against 
shippers for failing to discharge cars after the statutory 
period, but where is any power given or where are the 
words in this specific definition of our powers on this 
subject to enforce a charge in favor of the shipper?  Recip 
rocal, or average, demurrage, as it is sometimes called, is 
not provided for in the law at all. The shipper has certain 
rights, it is true; first, to have notice of arrival of his car: 
second, to have the car placed; third, forty-eight hours to 
load and unload, but the closest scrutiny will extract nothing 
else in his favor, and certainly not a word or line to 
authorize this commission to go inside of the free time or 
to go outside of the free time with a reciprocal or average 
demurrage rule against the railroad, by placing a charge 
on a certain car to be paid or accounted for in favor of 
the shipper or averaged up in his favor. 

In its refusal to make average or reciprocal demurrage 
rules the commission states its opinion that the general 
assembly manifestly intended that no such rules should 
be made by the commission, inasmuch as the law pro- 
viding for reciprocal demurrage was voted down by a 
large majority at the last session of the legislature. 
No xetion on average demurrage will be taken in Indiana 
until the next session of the legislature, when the ship- 
pers will make another attempt to secure the passage of 
the law giving the commission power to enforce average 
demurrage in that state. 

The actual reciprocal demurrage law, known as_ see- 
tion 8 of the shippers’ bill, which was approved March 
11, 1907, and became effective shortly after its passage, 
is in part as follows: 

Every carrier subject to the provisions of this act which 
shall fail and neglect to furnish cars to applicants’ in 
accordance with the application therefor and as provided 
shall forfeit and pay to the applicant the sum of $1 for 
each car for each twenty-four hours, or the major part 
thereof, that the same shall be delayed beyond the date 
when the cars were required to be furnished. 

The law then goes on to state the manner in which 
the collection of this demurrage shall be made, together 
with the usual provisions under which the railroad shall 
be excused from making the payments required, which 
include wrecks, strikes ete. 

eee 
OKLAHOMA LEGISLATURE UPHOLDS CLAIMS 
OF SHIPPERS. 

Drastic measures are being taken by the new Okla- 
homa legislature to enforce the claims of shippers 
against the railroads and to secure their prompt pay- 
ment. According to provisions of the proposed bill, 
which will likely be passed by the legislature, claims 
for loss or damage on intrastate shipments must be 
posted within forty days after the claim is made and 
on interstate shipments within ninety days. When fail- 
ure to settle the claim in this length of time is made a 
shipper is awarded a penalty of $50 from the railroad 
failing to comply with the law. 





SHORT LINE MILEAGE TO GOVERN COMMODITY 
RATES. 


According to newspaper reports an important con- 
ference between the members of the Iowa railway com- 
mission and representatives of shippers and railways in 
that state was held at Des Moines, February 14. It was 
agreed that interstate commodity rates from Mississippi 
river common points to Missouri river common points 


should be made the same by all routes, regardless of 
distance, the short line mileage to govern the rate. 
Previous to this time the rates established by the com- 
mission were on a distance basis and, it was claimed, 
had a bad effect, inasmuch as they disturbed the state 
rates across Iowa, which were on a competitive instead 
of a distance basis. 


REDUCTION OF KANSAS FREIGHT RATES. 

The Kansas Board of Railroad Commissioners has 
issued an order, effective February 14, which calls for 
a general reduction on any freight rates existing in that 
state. The roads have thirty days in which to decide 
whether or not they will contest the order, and the 
general impression seems to be that the matter will be 
carried to the courts immediately. The railroads have 
already asked for more time to take up this matter, 
claiming that it would take several months for them to 
prepare the necessary statistics. 








NO TRANSFER OF LAWS ESTABLISHING 
FREIGHT RATES. 

A decision of importance to lumber manufacturers 
throughout the northwestern territory was handed down 
February 14 by Judge Hanford, sitting in the federal 
court at Seattle. According to his decision the Wash- 
ington State Railroad Company does not possess the 
power to devise railroad freight rates. The decision in 
question was rendered in a case brought by the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company to restrain the com- 
mission from enforcing an order requiring this road, the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, to make a 
joint rate on wood to seaboard cities on Puget sound. 
Judge Hanford held that the commission had no right 
to make such a ruling, and had, therefore, exceeded its 
power in doing so. According to his opinion the con- 
stitution of Oregon requires that the legislature pass 
laws establishing reasonable maximum freight rates and 
makes no provision for the transfer of this power. 





ASK FOR LAW UPHOLDING STOPPAGE OF 
FREIGHT IN TRANSIT. 

A petition is pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking that the practice of allowing many 
classes of shippers the privilege of stopping their 
freight in transit and removing a part of the load be 
upheld by law. This concession has been granted by 
many railroads in the past, especially on lumber ship- 
ments, and the Interstate Commerce Commission is asked 
by a number of the shippers to sustain the practice by 
giving a ruling thereon. The railroads are strongly 
opposed to the issuance of such a rule, holding that it 
would enable a shipper to do a jobbing business on car- 
load through rates. When the question comes up by 
settlement tle railroads will have representatives there, 
and will do everything possible to prevent the promul- 
gation of the proposed ruling. 





WEIGHING SEhv{CE MATTER OF CONCERN TO 
CLEVELAND SHIPPERS. 

Lumber shippers in Cleveland territory are greatly 
concerned over a provision made by the railroads there 
on the weighing of carloads. Up to a short time ago the 
weighing service has been furnished gratuitously by the 
railroads, but under the new rules every car of lumber 
or other commodity thet may be shipped out is charged 
50 cents as the cost of weighing when it is weighed on 
the scales of the consignor or consignee and $1 when 
it is weighed on the railroad company’s scales within the 
switching limits of Cleveland or on private track scales 
other than its own by consignor or consignee. The 
matter has been brought to the attention of a Cleveland 
freight committee several times and has been thoroughly 
discussed, but so far the railroad companies seem dis- 
inclined to make any modification of the rule. 


SPECIAL LUMBER RATES CANCELED BY COM- 
MISSION. 

AustTIN, TEX., Feb. 29.—The railroad commission has 
issued an order, effective February 28, canceling a num- 
ber of special lumber rates applying on the Santa Fe 
and other eastern Texas roads which penetrate the lum- 
ber region. The rate of 24% cents a hundred pounds on 
lumber ete. from Helbig to Beaumont, which was estab- 
lished November 1, 1900, is canceled. Other rates 
canceled are those on pine lumber from Orange to 
Jasper and Bronson, which became effective April 14, 
1903; the rate of 4 cents a hundred pounds on piling, 
carloads, from Kirbyville to Port Arthur, which became 
effective February 28, 1899, and the rate of 31. cents 
a hundred pounds on piling, carloads, from Silsbee 
Junction to Beaumont, which became effective September 
2”, 1900, 

The railroad commission has also issued an order, 
going into effect immediately, amending its commodity 
tariff to apply on logs, poles and fence posts transported 
by railroads between points in Texas, the new rates 
being as follows: 

Rates on pine logs from points between Goodrich and 
Livingston, minimum weight 50,000 pounds a car, to Hous- 
ton, 3 cents a hundred pounds. 

From points north of Livingston as far as Leggett, to 
Houston, minimum weight 40,000 pounds a car, 31% cents 
a hundred pounds. 

_ From points north of Leggett as far as Petersville. min- 
imum weight 40,000 pounds «2 car, to Houston, 4 cents a 
hundred pounds. 

Ali the points named in this order are on the Houston, 
East & West Texas railroad. 


COMPROMISE IN OVERCHARGE CASE PRO} 
ABLE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., March 4.—Though Judge En 
Speer, of the United States court, has not assigned 
cases for injunction recently filed in Macon by lum 
men of Florida and Alabama for an alleged overch: 
on shipments of lumber from points on the Ohio r 
it is stated on good authority that the cases will be 
promised by the railroads in the combine known as 
Southeastern Freight Association. 

It is known that the attorneys representing the 
roads in the case have made overtures to the lun 
men plaintiffs and it is believed that the matter wil! |« 
amicably adjusted outside of court. 

The cases were to have been assigned for hearit 
the latter part of February, but criminal business 
pied the attention of the court and an assignment 


not be made until about the middle of March. Bet re 
the cases are called up for hearing by the federal jv iu 


an amicable agreement may be reached. by the cont: 
ing parties. 


wees 


REWEIGHING CHARGES PROVIDED FOR 


The Ohio railroad commission has sent out the fi 


ing ruling, which will prove of interest to shippers of 
lumber in that state. The rule is proposed to obyinte 


complaints which have been made relative to weighing 


charges by the railroads. The ruling reads: 

It sometimes happens that a consignee questior 16 
weight of a carload of freight as shown in the freig! | 
and desires a reweighing. Most railroads provide by riff 
» charge for such reweighing, and some of them )» le 
further that if the reweighing shows that the weig in 
the billing is incorrect no charge shall be made to con 
signee. This policy seems to be equitable and sho M 
the practice of railways in the state of Ohio. Whet it 
is specifically provided for by publication, however, th: 
agent has no option and must charge the consign on 
reweighing, whether it discloses that the contention was 
justified or not. 

It is therefore ordered that the railroads and railways 
publish tariffs applicable to all stations within the stat 
of Ohio prescribing reweighing charges, and that no charg 
be made when the reweighing shows that the billing weight 


is incorrect. 





FRISCO REBATING INDICTMENTS. 

Str. Louis, Mo., March 4.—The St. Louis & San I 
cisco railroad was indicted on thirteen counts by a fed 
eral grand jury here today for alleged rebating to the 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 
The same number of indictments were returned against 
the lumber company for the same offense. Thi ni 
mum fine is $1,000 and the maximum $20,000 for each 
offense. It is believed that the railroad compar vill 


submit to a fine, pleading, however, that it was only 
technically guilty and did not intentionally violate th 
law. It is claimed that the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis railroad, which was taken over by the 'riseo 
system in 1901, had in effect a tariff allowing for wast 
age in lumber used for boxes. By this arrangemen: the 
railroad charged freight on only that part of the lumber 
which was actually used in the construction of th xes, 
15 percent being allowed for waste. This allowance re 
sulted in deductions from the freight of $5 to rly 


$8 a ear. 





DEMAND IMPROVEMENT IN FREIGHT SERVICE. 

Houston, TEx., March 4.—March 24 the newly oryar 
ized Texas & Louisiana Sawmill Association wi ke 
its first direct step toward achieving the aims it 
brought about its affiliation. On that date a con ter 
of directors of the association will meet in joint s " 
with the Southwestern Traffic Association in St is 
to attempt to arrive at an amicable adjustment he 
difficulties between the railroads and the southwes ? 
pers of lumber. 

February 26 a meeting of the southwestern 1 ht 
agents was held in Houston, and Secretary Osc: m 
of the saw mill association handed to the freigh' n 
agers in session one of the strongest papers t) as 
ever been prepared on the subject, bringing re 
traffic managers in a formal way the fact of the st 
ence of the new association, the reasons for its ae 
tion, its attitude toward the railroads and its int s, 
going specifically into the reasons for the discont Di 
lumber manufacturers and asking in a firm, but 
teous manner, for justice. The communication ted 
that the attitude of the association was not a \ Ke 
one, that there was no desire on the part of lum! el 
to harass the railroads, but that the burdens « ut 
shoulders of the southwestern saw mill men were gy: iter 
than they could bear and that they must demand . e. 

Quoting from the recent rate sheet issued the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the specific causes of diseo sient 
were gone into. In the first place the existing «lift ren 
tial over Ohio river crossings, which bears so hi: on 
shippers west of the Mississippi, was taken up. hen 
the recent increase of rate to Colorado points was 
tioned as the most oppressive and unjust of : 


railroad rate increases, making it almost impossi! 10? 
southwestern shippers to compete for business 1! at 
vicinity. This was gone into in detail, showing ‘hal 
many of the southern mills east of the Mississipy: °@” 
ship lumber more cheaply to Colorado by the | is 
Central than the western millmen can ship to those points 
direct. The communication inquires why, if one vad 
can afford to carry so far at a certain rate, the «ther 
roads must charge a greater rate for carrying lumber @ 


much shorter distance to the same points. 
Another point in which the association demande 
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vement was in the tardy handling of claims by the 
roads, and this is one point in which all shippers 
st agree, as the pigeonholing of claims until they are 
n out is a common practice in freighting and causes 

trouble for shippers than could any other form of 
igence. Another point touched on was the slowness 
layed in the tracing of cars in transit. 

ending the communication declared the belief of 
men that if the railroad men and millmen could get 
ther in joint session they could easily arrive at con 
sions that would be of benefit to both. 

he freight agents in session in Houston read this 
munication, and extended a _ written’ invitation 
ugh Secretary Tam to have a committee from the 
as & Louisiana Sawmill Association meet with the 
thwest Traffic Association in St. Louis, and the invi 
m has been accepted. The members of the commit 
vho will represent the association at that place have 
been appointed. 





INCREASE IN PASSENGER EARNINGS UNDER 
2-CENT FARE. 
‘AND Rapips, MicuH., March 3.—Railroad Commis 
er Glasgow has issued a statement showing that de 
spite the falling off in business due to the financial 
scire the aggregate passenger earnings of Michigan rail 
s coming under the 2-cent fare law for the last three 
ths of 1907 were a fraction of 1 percent more than 
arnings for the same period of 1906. Further com 
son shows that the increase in passenger earnings 
nearly kept pace with the increase of freight earn 
vs, and where a number of the roads show a falling 
in passenger earnings they also show a decline in 
ght earnings. The Pere Marquette and the Grand 
ids & Indiana roads show the greatest falling off in 
ssenger earnings and this is attributed to the fact 
no excursion business was done by these roads dur 
the closing months of last year. 
Notwithstanding the fact that most of the upper 
nsula roads formerly charged 4 cents and now are 
ted to 3 cents a mile, these roads in the aggregate 
made a gain of £13,000 in passenger earnings, as 
ared with the corresponding months of 1906, 





A MERCHANT’S VIEW OF RAILROAD RELA- 
TIONS. 
of the leading merchents of Chicago is John E. 
\ ler—not only so but he is also one of the most 
f the Chicago Association of Com- 
and a leader in the public consideration of busi 
iffairs. At a meeting of the traffic bureau of the 
is Manufacturers’ Association, held in Chicago 
ary 27, Mr. Wilder discussed the question of rail 
rates in relation to both the law and the public. 
he course of his remarks Mr. Wilder said that ten 
s ago the manufacturer, merchant or shipper who 
to receive a rebate from the shipment of his in or 
reight was considered not up to date in his busi 


ninent members ¢ 


methods, and no one questioned his moral or legal 
to receive such concessions or rebates. On the 
hand, today the menufacturer, merchant or shipper 
nuld admit that he had asked or received such a 
in the vears which had elapsed since the passage 
Elkins bill in 1903 would find himself uphappily 
me. Continuing, Mr. Wilder said: 
to 1903 might made right in freight transactions, 
any other business affairs. ‘Today there is a subtle 
work in this country which has proved itself stronger 


elt That foree is public sentiment and is based 
ionesty and rights of the common people. In it lies 
und inspiration for the ultimate correction of all 

x evils, 


sooner the transportation companies of this country 
hat after all they are the business partners of the 
and that their interests are mutual, the 
citation and adverse state legislation cease and a closer 
f interest prevail 
anufacturer or merchant ever made a good dolla 
producer or customer when that same producer o1 
in that same transaction failed to make a dollai 
iim. All business transactions, therefore, to be la 
be mutually profitable All the shipper asks is a 
1 and no favor. 


soone! 





erefore, the carriers will realize that honest co 
yn with the shipper in the proper adjustment ot 
s now in order, much of the work of the Inter 
mmerce Commission may be simplified. Failing 
cognizance of the needs of the now fully aroused 
that same force for righteousness, public senti 
ill once more assert itself and the railroads, by 
rastic legislation, may be made to feel that, afte. 
exist for the service of the public and by the 

sv of the people. 





TS ANSCONTINENTAL SASH AND DOOR RATE. 
sash and door manufacturers of Oregon and Wash 
are much pleased at the announcement by the 
transcontinental railroads that the old rate on 

retained. The old 

hich has again been put back in effect, was 60 

This was advanced last November to 70 cents, 
change has just been made. The rate to New 
is formerly 80 cents and this was increased to 
ts, and has now been put back to 80 cents. It is 
by the railroads that they found there was 
rmality regarding the filing of the advance tariff 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
render it invalid, therefore the old rate was re 


| sash and doors is to be 


general impression among sash and door manu 
rs west is that the railroads found the advance 
sash and doors and lumber of all kinds was a 
mistake and that, therefore, they looked for 
iny excuse they could find to make such changes 
ctions in the published tariffs as would decrease 
}position to the railroads in that section. 


COMPLAINT FOR OVERCHARGE FILED AGAINST 
RAILROADS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The Butters Lumber 
Company, of Boardman, N. C., has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
following railroad companies: 


Atlantic Coast Line. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
Washington Southern 

Pennsylvania. 

Ihiladelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Philadelphia & Reading 


The Butters Lumber Company is engaged in the manu 
facture, sale and shipment over the lines of railroad 
named, and these railroads are common carriers engaged 
in the transportation of freight and passengers between 
Boardman, N. C., and Pottsville and Schuylkill, Pa. 
The statement is made that between January 11, 1907, 
and March 12 of the same year the Butters Lumber 
Company shipped from Boardman to the points named 
above thirteen carloads of lumber, on which the freight 
charges collected and paid thereon were at the through 
rate of 25 cents a hundred pounds. 

It is claimed that at the time of shipping the lumber 
the Atlantic Coast Line was publishing a local rate 
from Boardman, N. C., to Richmond, Va., of 12 cents 
a hundred pounds, and that the remaining roads men 
tioned above were charging 11 cents a hundred pounds 
on such shipments from Richmond, Va., to Pottsville 
and Schuylkill, making a combination local rate of 25 
cents a hundred pounds between Boardman, N. ©., and 
Pottsville or Schuylkill, Pa. 
there was, according to this combination of locals, an 
overcharge on the shipments named of cents a hun 
dred pounds, or a total overcharge of $103.88. 

This matter was called to the attention of the defend 
ants, and soon thereafter the rate from Richmond to 
Pottsville and Schuylkill was raised to 13 cents a hun 
dred pounds, as provided for in a supplemental tariff 
filed April 1, 1907. 

It is claimed that this through rate of 25 cents is 
excessive, unjust and unreasonable, certainly to the ex 
tent of 2 cents a hundred pounds, and that it is a viola 
tion of the act to regulate commerce and that the rate 
should not exceed 23 cents a hundred pounds. 

It is asked that after due hearing and investigation 
an order be issued declaring the through rate charged 
prior to the issuance of the tariff named to be excessive, 
unreasonable and unlawful. They also ask that an order 
be made for the repayment to them of the moneys found 
to be due the company, including interest ete. 


Under the rate charged 





RAILROAD GIVES DEED OF TRUST. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 3. 
clerk’s office in Hattiesburg a day or two ago a docu 
The Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad gave a deed of trust or mortgage to the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York for a loan 
of $1,000,000, the transaction being designated officially 


There was filed in the 


ment which occasioned much surprise. 


as a ‘*6 percent gold mortgage.’’ This deed of trust 
embraces all the Gulf & Ship Island’s mileage, including 
both the Columbia and Laurel branches, all the rolling 
stock with a few exceptions and the road’s wharves and 
terminals. The new and handsome Hotel Hattiesburg, 
owned by the same corporation, was not included. The 
document, consisting of sixty-three printed pages, must 
be recorded in every county through which the Gulf & 
Ship Island road passes. This line, owned largely by 
Capt. J. T. 
always been a moneymaker. In fact, it has been as 


Jones, is a very valuable property and has 


serted that it was the only line which was ever installed 
which paid dividends before the line was in operation. 
During the last six months the profits have necessarily 
been diminished by short freights and meager passenger 
traffic, the net earnings in December being little over 
a third as much as those a year previous. The Ship 
Island traverses the vellow pine belt of Mississippi, run 
ning from Jackson south to Gulfport, and operating a 
branch from Laurel to Saratoga and another from Men 
denhall to Maxie. Its freights consist almost entirely 
of lumber, for both the interior and export 
Although the sum borrowed is a ‘* good round sum’? it 


is but little in comparison with the 


narkets. 


valuation of the 


property upon which the lien was given. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION RULING 
ON DEMURRAGE. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made a 
number of special rulings relating to demurrage charges 
on shipments of all kinds, which may prove of Interest 
to lumbermen throughout the country. The first ruling 
was made in a case where a shipment of merchandise 
went astray and was not rebilled to its proper destina 
tion, but was sold by the consignee at the point where 
he found it. 
able to locate this car the delivering carrier at that point 
he delivering carrier 
he demurrage if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission gave its permission for 
demurrage 


As it was some time before consignee was 
had assessed demurrage charges. The 
expressed its willingness to waive t 
it to do so; the commission ruling that 
charges stand in the same light as transportation 
charges, and the way in which they may be adjusted is 
under ruling 61 of the interstate commerce circular 14-A. 
This ruling is in effect as follows: The delivering car 
rier is under obligation to collect demurrage charges 
assessed by it, although such charges may have accrued 
as the result of error on the part of another carrier. 
The shipper should ordinarily pay the lawful published 
rate via the route over which this shipment moved, 
pending dispute, and then make claim for refund. The 


ao 
ig 


commission in the adjustment of misrouted claims will 
not ordinarily include demurrage charges. When the 
delivering carrier demands more than the lawful rate 
the consignee is released from the obligation to pay the 
demurrage charges accrued during the pendancy of a 
dispute as to the lawful rate. 


n 


REPARATION CLAIMS REFERRED BACK TO IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION FOR HEARING. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—It will be remembered 
that, after the decision of the case of the Central Yellow 
Pine Association and the Tift case, the railroads, in an 
effort to help out the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the settlement of the hundreds of claims for repara 
tion that were being received, established three clearing 





houses, one at New Orleans, one at Macon and one at 
Washington. 

In going over the cases filed jn Washington it has 
transpired that during the investigations ‘many 
have been filed by firms west of the Mississippi river, 
and that therefore they do not come within the juris 
diction of the decision conferred by the Tift case. These 
cases have been referred back to the commission and it 
has been decided that it will be necessary to have a 
hearing on them, at some date vet to be set, for the de 
termination of the questions involved. 


cases 


The cases, which 
are named below, will be tried at one time and as a 
whole, 
involved and upon which reparation claims are now being 
settled: 


as was the method of procedure in the other cases 





14:36 Winn Parish Lumber Company vs. Arkansas South 

tilroad Company et al., filed June 2S, 1907 

1437. Advance Lup‘Ser Company vs. St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company et al. filed June 29, 1907 

1458 Chicago Luwuber & Coal Company et al. vs. Tioga 
Southeastern Railway Company et al., filed June 28, 1907 

1430. Advance Lumber Company vs. Louisiana & Arkan- 
as Railway Company et a filed June 28, 1907 

1440. Tremont Lumber Company vs. Arkansas Southern 
Railroad Company et al., filed June 28, 1907 

1441. Tremont Lumber Company vs. Vicksburg, Shreve 
port & Pacific Railroad Company, filed June 28, 1907 

1442 B Pollock Lumber Company et al. vs. Tioga 
Southeastern Railway Company et al., filed June 29, 1907 

The Pleasant Hill Lumber 
filed claims with the Interstate 
September 5, against a number of railroads for repara 
tion. These claims are numbered 1443 to 1460, inclu 
sive, and are against the following railroad 
and others: 


Company and = others 


Commerce Commission 


‘OMpanies 


Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 

Chicago, Rock Island & Peoria 

Chicago, Burlington & Quines 

Ilinois Central 

Grand Trunk Western 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Michigan Southern 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Missouri Pacific 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisvill 
Wabash 

Chicago & Alton 

Vandalia 

Chicago & HPastern Ilinois 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
s Louis Southwestern 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chieago & St. Louis 





REDUCTION IN OUTPUT OF MISSISSIPPI SAW 
MILLS. 


\ statement issued by the secretary of the Mississippi 
Pine Association shows that shipments during January 
of this year were slightly below the eut, the figures 
heing 18,046,542 feet shipped and 19,143,700 feet cut, 
or 5.7 percent below the output. Some interesting in 
formation in regard to the operations of the Mississippi 
mills is given in the report. Eightv-one saw mills were 
operated an average of fifteen days in October, 1907; 
seventy-two mills an average of ten days in November; 
eighty-one mills an average of five days in December, 
and eighty-one mills an average of four and one-half 
days in January In other words, the reduction in the 
output of the mills, based on the average time they were 
operated, has been greater each month since October l. 
Figuring twenty-six working days to the month the mills 
were operated respectively at 58 percent of full time in 
October, 38 percent in November, 19 percent in De 
cember and 17 percent in January. 

Total shipments to the interior during January were 
7,841,878 feet. month the mills 
sold 7,648,278 feet. Local shipments for the same month 


were 555,962 feet and sales 557.354 feet. 


During the same 


Shipments to 
the interior show an increase of 8 percent over the quan 
tity shipped in December, and the quantity sold an in 
crease of 1.5 percent. Local shipments show a decrease 
of 4 percent and local sales 10 percent. 

Export shipments for the month were 9,648,702 feet, 
j Sales for the 
increase of 24 
The export sales were 4.6 per 


an increase of 21 percent over December. 
‘ 10,104,000 feet, an 


1r December. 


month aggregated 
percent ove 
cent greater than the shipments. 

\ compilation showing the quantities shipped and the 
quantities sold to the so called interior markets is 


given herewith 





Feet 
MATERIAI Shipped Sold 
‘Timbers 1,319,412 1.700.000 
Car sills 11.613 842.000 
Pole stock 16.014 2 
bourds 463.008 


812019 
ZSU.012 
DOS ST4 
SOS 614 
t41.4NM 


Dimension 
Flooring 
Ceiling 
Drop siding 
Car siding 
Finish 
Partition 


200.000) 
95,000 
OOO) 





Shiplep OS 000) 
Miscellaneous 2,106,712 2,150,600 
Totals 7,841,878 7,648,278 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Met Saley Tells Views of Town and Country Dealers Throughout Central Iowa, Most of Whom Are Optimistic—Their 
Different Methods of Doing Business—Traveling Salesmen Anticipate Good Trade—Reports 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT TRADE BY LUMBERMEN 
IN IOWA. 

D. R. Warburton, Grinnell, is looking for some trade 
in both town and country—-in the latter there are two or 
three good house bills and some barns in sight. Grin- 
nell has been a hemlock town but it is now turning to 
yellow pine. ; 

W. L. Seott, Grundy Center, does not see why trade 
should not hum, yet it is rather quiet. There is more 
money in the banks than for a long time, and the town 
is surrounded by one of the richest agricultural sections 
of the state. It is the home of former Governor Boise, 
who operates a farm of nearly 3,000 acres. Some of the 
vwners of farms are moving to town and instead of 
building they buy town homes, when they can do so. 
Collections never were better, still, to make them good, 
Mr. Scott says it is necessary to ‘‘speak to ’em.’’ 
When the financial trouble came everybody that was 
owing anybody else wanted to get his money out of the 
banks and pay his debts. Three stocks of dimension 
are ecarried—white pine, in rough and sized, and hem- 


lock. This stock will not be increased with yellow 
pine. Several years ago, when I was in this town, Mr. 
Scott had built a residence of hemlock and basswood 


and he tells me it is still standing! 

To J. A. Zerwas, Fernald, things look good. Collec- 
tions are the easiest thing in the world. January 1 he 
had only $200 on his books. The material handled is 
largely yellow pine. To quote this dealer: ‘‘It is 
nice, clear lumber and gives satisfaction.’’? Sixteen sec- 
tions have consolidated and will build a central school 
building this season that will cost about $7,000. Ten 
years ago Mr. Zerwas landed in Cheyenne with only 10 
cents in his jeans and for a year rode Arbuckle’s bron- 
chos. The lonesomest time he ever experienced was when 
in Portland he had nothing to do and saw others going 
to and from their work. He could not stand it and 
went down to Tongue Point and got a job tallying 
lumber. 

Jesse Linus Fellows, Grinnell, is not kicking a bit. 
He does not expect to do as good business as last year, 
but last year was a hummer. He is of the opinion that 
the decline in the price of lumber will appeal more to 
the farmers than to the town’s people. 

Wellsburg is a town of 300 population, with three 
yards—enough of ’em, B. H. Lindaman thinks. Trade 
is opening up fair and some bids are being estimated. 
Collections are a little slow. The Germans want white 
pine and fir, not a stick of yellow pine being handled out- 
side of flooring and ceiling. Mr. Lindaman looks like 
a man that might take to a hoss, but he says he does not 
and that a man could sell him one with twenty-seven 
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spavins. When he left the train at Abbott Crossing 
he thought he might walk home, a distance of nine miles, 
so as to be there for dinner, instead of waiting until 
1 o’elock for the train. That’s German muscle and vim 
for you! 

Julius Tank, Sheffield, said that a year ago there were 
twenty-five empty houses in the town, but a new brick 
kiln employs fifty men and now there are no vacant 
houses and more are wanted. Mr. Tank recently refused 
to run as mayor of his town. As not many of us turn 
down an office of any kind his makeup must be ab- 
normal. 

Earl F. Dunlavey, with Fay Bros. & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, reports that there is not much figuring, notwith- 
standing there will be a steady growth of the city, one 
of the buildings that will go up being a postoffice. 

Ira D. Hammond, with the Citizens’ Lumber Com- 





of Current Trade Unusually Cheering. 





pany, at Winterset, concludes that if the price of hogs 
would go up he would sell all kinds of stuff. Trade this 
year is better than last, the warm weather of January 
bringing buyers out. Collections are not up to the 
standard. 

Fred Henry, Belle Plain, did not reach Marshalltown 
until Jate in the afternoon—just in time to say that 
trade is dull, but that possibly business will show up 
later on. He has put in yellow pine dimension, boards, 
shiplap and siding. 

C. C. Buck, Hubbard, has sold more lumber this year 
than he did last for the corresponding time, but he 
does not look for anything big. He hopes to work up 





A. A. MOORE, OF 
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some business by an appeal to the farmers that as ma- 
terial is low now is the time to build. Mr. Buck han- 
dles grain also. 

C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, is the king bee in a 
company that operates ten yards. Trade is quiet, but he 
is looking for it to become fair. The purchasing power 
of the farmer has not been curtailed. They are getting 
big prices for everything but hogs, and later on, as 
sure as the sun shines and the grass becomes green, they 
will buy lumber. They are not buying chromos this 


year and not much money will go east for bonds. The 
dealers are attributing a slow trade to the financial 
flurry when it should be shouldered on the season. 


Presidential year may hold some back, because of un- 
certainty as what man shall be elected. In the last 
two elections everybody knew—or ought to have known 

-who would be the man, and business affairs were not 
unsettled, but it would take a good guess to pick the 
man this year. Mr. Finkbine is putting in yellow pine 
where he never did before. 

Al Moore, Marshalltown, was appointed receiver of a 
bank that was looted at Green Mountain, one of the 
looters being in jail, and as a result he was obliged to 
go to Green Mountain instead of attending the meet- 
ing. Mr. Moore has six vards. He does not think it is 
best to become disgusted over trade conditions, but to 
keep on the even tenor of our ways. I took it from Mr. 


Moore’s remarks that he believed the recent financial 
fracas was inevitable, hence we should not worry our 
heads off over it. Make the best of it—not hoot too 


loud before we are out of the woods, and with faith 
that not all the eyes we have will be scratched out on 
the underbrush. I know of few things that are so con 
soling to a.man in time of affliction as common sense 
philosophy. 
Trade Outlook Improving. 

Miller, Iowa Falls, reports trade better than it 
Was a year ago. Several good residences are in sight 
in the town. Collections never were so good and he 
can’t account for it. His books are in better condition 
than ever before. In connection with the catalog house case 
he says that when the indictments were found against 
the nineteen lumbermen by the federal jury the fact 
was heralded all over the country. In the papers were 
the headlines, ‘‘ Lumbermen Indicted!’’ ‘‘The Big Stick 
of the Government Descending Upon the Head of the 
Lumber Trust!’’ ‘‘Busting the Lumber Combine! ’’ 
‘Members of the Lumber Trust Held by the United 
States Government for Conspiracy!’’ An array that 
might be extended; but when these men were declared 
not guilty, was there a paper that peeped about it? 
Hardly one. Were it not for the lumber journals the 
readers of the general newspapers would have good rea- 
son to surmise that the indicted lumbermen were serving 
a life sentence in the federal penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth. 

W. H. Jasper, Newton, says that while trade is quiet 
the prospect is for a reasonably good business. Stocks 
in the town are above normal. Does he expect to handle 
more yellow pine than formerly? Sure! That goes 


A. B. 





without saying. The high price of shingles last year 
in a pile of ready roofing. 
W. H. Vosburg says his town, Gilman, is still on 
map, and that is about all he can say. Activity has 1 
ceased altogether, however, as he has sold a good 
house bill and barn bills are being figured. He hai ¢ 
put in yellow pine in self protection. 
T. H. Lavender, with the Spahn & Rose Lumber ( 
pany at Baxter, places the prospect ahead of that 
last year. He has sold one good house bill in the t 
and a smaller one in the country. He looks for 
bulk of his trade to come from his country 
Collections are fair. 
Last year was the slowest that Andrew Rath, 
Ackley, had experienced in thirty years, and this yerr, ( 
thus far, is still slower. He has figured on one 
but didn’t sell it. Collections are slow. The farmers 
as good as the wheat, but they didn’t come around 
first of the year as formerly. Ackley is in a Gern 
community and its builders want the best. Floor 
and ceiling are the only items handled in yellow pin 
Theodore Cartwright, Marshalltown, sold a house \)i!! P 
the other day by promising to rent the house when « 


cous 


pleted. The rip ’em up the back method is still in vogu M 
here. Seven or eight good residences and a store bu si 


ing are in sight. 

C. L. Buckton, audits ten yards of the Citizens’ L 
ber Company, his home being in Ames. He is of the pil 
opinion that trade will show up in fair shape later. 

Warren Brown, Waterloo, says that a lot of lumber is ki 


Ali 
wanted in that hustling manufacturing city and tly TI 
dealers are giving it away. Last year he put in yel iv 
pine dimension and now nearly everything he buys is fe! 
yellow pine. mi 

Business Spasmodic. he 
J. F. Weart, Cherokee, calls the times spasmodic. II; tit 
thinks that low prices ought to sell lumber and this cor He 
dition is counterbalanced by the presidential year, w) 
is liable to retard building. He has a half dozen yaris 
and is putting in practically everything in yellow pine ou 
Stocks are as large as he wants to see them. He believes res 
that next fall lumber will sell for as little money as 
did last. ; bi 
G. F. Johnson, a partner of H. R. Shepard, in 
Hudson Lumber Company, Hudson, came with the latter ae 
to see what a good lumber meeting looked like. ‘| T/ 


company has built a coalshed with concrete floors. Mr. 
Johnson is a county supervisor. The company haniles 
grain in connection with lumber. 

Fred Wassen, Marshalltown, has sold several hous }) 
and baru bills in the country. The day before the m t 
ing a man came in with a 4-horse team to haul a 
of lumber through the mud, Recently Mr. Wassen bou: 
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BUYS PRI- 
thirty cars of yellow pine. The planing mill is b 
having shut down only one week this winter. 

Fred L. Evans, with the William Stewart Lun 
Company, Tama, must be prepared to fill bills, as li 
figuring is done in advance. Nearly the entire st 5 
is white pine. Collections are about as a dealer m: 
them. Mr, Evans was my companion in arms when 
braved the Indians of the Tama reservation—decla! 
by the interior department to be the most unprogress 
red men in the United States. 

C. G. Stoner, Geneva, says there is something doi 
yet it is too early for much business. His German 
tomers want white pine, no matter what it may ¢ 
If they see a stick of tamarack they want it pitched 01 

The best trade year Col. Traer Baker, of Traer, e\ 
had did not start up until May and he was glad of 
as there is nothing in early estimating. At his hon 
yard there is nothing doing, and at yard No. 2 lumber 
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ving to an extent. Colonel Baker makes the most of 
igs as they come, neither grumbling when the outlook 
it the brightest nor throwing up his hat when he is 


usy that he is obliged to work nights. If money 
all he worked for he would be an unhappy mortal. 

ecessary I feel sure he would forfeit a good week’s 
for the privilege of mixing for twelve hours with 
laborers. 

rl Frudden, Ackley, does little figuring in the win- 
Two or three weeks before builders are ready for 
ition they come in and talk over prices. Yellow pine 
t earried in his yard. 


A Growing City. 


tj. A. Page, Mason City, has eight yards in Iowa, Min- 
ta and North Dakota. Mason City has grown to a 
of 10,000 population, with four yards to sell the 
ber. There are four banks, one with deposits of 


¢ 0,000, the other three of $1,000,000. The cement 


:s, which cost approximately $2,000,000, started up 
‘ebruary and when completed will have a capacity 
5,000 barrels. A host of retail lumbermen own stock 
is industry. There are three new brick kilns. This 
e of the most enterprising towns of the state and 
proud to live so near it that if the distance was 
so far I could hurl a stone and hit the new court 
L. A. Page, the father, is spending the winter in 
fornia. The Page office is where the traveling men 
sregate. I have been there when there were so many 
t looked like a town meeting. Not much country 
comes to the home office and there has been more 
ating this year than formerly. Last year corn 
in the vieinity was next to a failure; in fact, for six 
years trade has hung fire to some extent and Mr. 
thinks it is high time it picked up its heels. 
\W. P. Barber, with the Citizens’ Lumber Company, 


Minneapolis, Minn., with thirty-seven yards, looks after 
six of the yards in this territory. He expects a fair 
rural trade in southern Iowa. He handles yellow pine 
almost exclusively, not having bought a carload of white 
pine dimension in two years. 


\W. H. Hand, Van Horn, said he is not, so far as he 
knows, a relative of Mike Hand, of Plymouth, Wis. 
Then he hesitated and remarked that he was not a rela- 
tive of the Wisconsin Hand unless the latter was a good 
fellow, and I told him if it depended on that he was 
more than a twin brother. Moving from another town 
he had been in Van Horn only -five days, and in that 
time had figured several bills and sold some of them. 
He said the prospect looked bully, and [ told him | 
lid not wonder he associated it with a strong animal. 

\s J. L. Shirey, Boone, views the landscape o’er the 
outlook is a favorable one. There will be considerable 
residence building in town. 

G. W. Norman, Waterloo, thinks there will be a fair 
business in his town, as there is a certain amount any 
way. One building will be a Baptist church, to cost 


TALK WITH A FEW OF THE TRAVELING SALES- 


MEN. 
(larles FE. Martin, with the Monarch Lumber Com- 
p St. Louis, Mo., has been werking in Iowa for 


days and has done a nice business. He has sold a 
large quantity of yellow pine boards for barn siding. 


\. E. Thomas, with the Cloquet Lumber Company, 
( et, Minn., has traveled in-this territory for sixteen 
ve While trade is not humming like a top he has 


sold more lumber this year than he expected to. He 

call retail stocks normal, still there are dealers 
ill have to buy as soon as spring trade opens up. 

MecCampbell, Minneapolis, representing the Hum 

by umber Company, Sand Point, Ida., is stuaying day 

au ght to see which way the weather vane is point- 

ing. He is of the opinion that trade in the Twin Cities 

en up in good volume, and after the Dakotas have 

ligested the large amount of lumber taken in on transit 

hie s no reason why they should not go on as though 

had happened. Mr. McCampbell has a_ broad 

f the situation and language to express it. The 

had while the train was running fifty miles was 

FE njoyable. After all there are few things so 

g as intelligence. JI sometimes think it out 

s my diamonds. Billy McCampbell, brother of 

: nd whose name is a household word in this ter 

moved from Cody, Wyo., to Billings, Mont., 


\ 


M y 1 and will travel in that section for the Huttig 
cturing Company. He went to Wyoming to es- 
a line of yards for the Huttigs, but it seems he 
! s at home than when he grasps his grip and with 


sy way of his induces his customers to buy. | 
veled shorter or longer distances with hundreds 
men, studying their methods, and I have yet to 
salesman who ean sell as many goods as he 
few words. And when the work of the day is 
| he settles down in the lobby, where is there a 
greeable companion? 
France, Oskaloosa, who has taken on so much 
that, with his clean shaven face, he looks like 
or a United States senator, says that trade is 
g - ‘*Good word,’’ I said. ‘‘Groggy is good.’’ 
nderful, he says, how yellow pine is pushing in. 
Mr. France was in the employ of Lewis & 
8, Seattle, and handled fir. Then he went into 
ss for himself and, so far as I can learn, is mak- 
- Slim go of it. 


Millard, manager of the National Lumber & 


| 


S Company, Omaha, is so good looking that I be- 
would take the prize even if he were competing 

yself. He is hustling poles and posts just now 

~ taking as many orders as he did in January and 


’ of last yearn 
H. Byrnes, whose home is in Creston and who 
this territory for the Fordyce Lumber Com- 


pany, Fordyce, Ark., briefly remarked that the way yel- 
low pine is coming in is very pronounced. 


A. J. Packard, Ottumwa, travels in lowa for the Lyon 


Cypress Lumber Company, of Garyville, La., and says 


he has had a good trade thus far this year. Mr. Pack- 
ard’s business card is 2x6 inches, with two ferocious 
lions on it. 

J. C. Boyd, with Williams & Hunting, Cedar Rapids, 
expects business, but he does not look for it to start 
up like a fast scoring hoss. He hears more about the 
presidential year than what we call the panic. Until 
two years ago Mr. Boyd was in the yard business in Mt. 
Vernon. 

D. B. Barton, Mason City, who travels for the Pine 
Tree Lumber Company, of Little Falls, Minn., thinks 
something will be doing later on, though just now trade 
is rather quiet. He keeps an eye on retail conditions 
and says that in some towns the dealers are doing some 
figuring and in some they are not. Mr. Barton is as 
near a double of Billy Nolan as is generally seen—so 
near in fact that having known Mr. Nolan for years | 
once stepped up to Mr. Barton and called him by the 
name of that entertainer and statesman. 

L. C. Knolk, with the Disbrow Sash & Door Company, 
Cedar Rapids, does not feel blue, yet I think from 
the way he talked it will surprise him if business is as 
good this year as it was in 1907. He is doing more 
figuring than last year. He believes we will have to 
work for business this year, which is an indication that 
he thinks jobs will not be lying around loose as some 
times has been the case. 

NOTES PERTAINING TO THE GATHERING. 

Secretary Greef is not to be ranked with the few sec 
retaries who are content that the reporters shall scratch 
like turkeys in the straw for all they get. I wonder 
which end of the horn these few secretaries think their 
associations would come out at if it were not for the 
lumber papers? In order to get the report of the meet 
ing at Marshalltown to the papers which were repre 
sented in time for publication we could not loaf, and 











L. KNOLK. WITH THE DISBROW SASIL & DOOR 
COMPANY, AND B. EF. BRANDT 


Mr. Greef’s manager at Eldora, Mr. Murry, turned in 
and helped in a way that caused us to warm to him. | 
have reported these meetings for several vears and it 
has been the same way every time. 

At midnight, when there were just thirteen of us in 
the lobby of the Pilgrim, a blaze started back of the 
desk in a box that was filled with waste paper, and not 
knowing but if the number was not broken the house 
might burn I mogged off to bed. 

Most excellent work is done at these district associa 
tions. Not a dealer who visited Marshalltown but was 
in the hall and not a man left during the session. This 
is different from the larger conventions, when so often 
the seats get to aching and the dealers string out in 
bunches. From the interest shown every dealer was here 
for business. 

Secretary Weart, of the Northwestern Iowa Associa 
tion, tells me that when the Rev. Jesse Cole, the speaker 
at the banquet, was in Cherokee—Mr. Weart’s home—he 
was known as ‘‘Old Glory.’’ He certainly made a very 
interesting talk to those present, as much of it had a 
bearing on the Jumber industry. He had considerable 
to say about forest fires, speaking from experience, hay 
ing been in the vicinity of what is known as ‘‘the 
thumb,’’ in Michigan, when fires destroyed so many 
lives and such a vast amount of property in 1871. 

I doubt if more than three dozen traveling salesmen 
ever attended the meeting of a district association be 
fore. To my mind one of our association meetings 
would be rather tame if the traveling men were not 
there to keep us company. 

As yet the dealers of Marshalltown have not drunk 
from the loving cup. When the history of the retail 
lumber business shall be written it will stand out clear 
on the page that for a determination not to make 
money the lumbermen of this town have worked for the 
first prize. 

There are dealers who become members 


f associa 
tions, attend the meetings and learn therefrom: others 
who are not members, never attend a meeting and live 
in a rut. What a difference, eh? 

The increase in the annual dues was a good move. 
We are an impecunious lot when it comes to shelling out 
for association work that keeps the breath of life in our 
business. 

There is no more enthusiastic association man than 
Secretary Greef. Perfunctory work is a stranger to him. 
If we all were of the same kind how the retail business 


would be revolutionized. How much difference do you 


think it would make in our profits? Wouldn’t it eradi- 
cate the bug house idea that a microscope could detect 
in the brains of some of us? And the catalog houses, 
wouldn’t they get the knife under the fifth rib? I hardly 
think they would—it would be a crowbar. 


A SUMMARY OF TRADE. 

It is doubtful if any average year the reports of the 
thirty odd retail dealers interviewed at the meeting at 
Marshalltown would be more favorable. With several 
of these dealers business is as good, or better, than it 
was last year at a corresponding time. A tone of 
despondency is hardly discernible and even a full grown 
doubt is rarely seen. The reports are certainly more 
favorable than those made by a like number of dealers 
at any other convention, accounted for, I think, by 
the fact that it is later in the season. LEarlier in the 
year there was much talk of dull trade, when ordinarily 
such a trade would have been regarded as a matter of 
course, but as the air was full of panicky talk the 
financial condition was seized upon as a cause of the 
small volume of business. 

People become tired of talking on a subject unless it 
is intimately affecting them, a statement that applies 
to the question in hand. Where a month or two ago ten 
dealers made the financial flurry a topic of conservation 
it is not now mentioned by one. The fact is recognized 
that there is no panic, that the country is full of money, 
that the purchasing power of the farmers is as large 
as ever, and larger than it ever has been until within 
a few years, and having learned these points the ghost 
has fled. The people have pulled themselves together 
and sanity has taken the place of fright. 

Presidential year is now frequently mentioned. Will 
the political agitation tend to lessen trade, or will it 
not? We know that four years ago the industrial con- 
dition was not materially affected. The reason for this, 
as regarded by C. A. Finkbine, of Des Moines, a man 
of far more than average intelligence, is reported above, 
Perhaps no man can tell in advance just what the out 
come will be. Capital, to an extent, may show nervous- 
ness at the uncertainty, but the greater fear has vanished 

that of the business of the country going to the dogs 
by virtue of a financial panic. Having crossed this brid 
the other one looks less dangerous. 

This question, however, is being considered by some of 
the thoughtful dealers, namely: How about profits this 
year should lumber at wholesale continue to sell at 
present prices? To quote a dealer, ‘‘Thus far I have 
made little reduction in my prices, hoping that by the 
time spring trade was well under way the wholesale 
market would swing back to the old level, but I see little 
indication that it will do so. By the time that much 
lumber is moving the people will have become pretty 
well acquainted ‘with the condition of the wholesale 
market and they will demand a like reduction at retail. 
The dealers who sell yellow pine largely, and who laid 
in a big stock when prices were at the lowest ebb, can 
meet a reduction without harming them much, but how 
about the dealers who are differently fixed?’’ This 
question, I find, is the one that is agitating many a 


dealer just now. 
Xe, . 


BRO 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING IN CHICAGO. 

The board of directors of the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at a meeting held last week 
decided to do everything in its power to further the 
project of the erection of a lumbermen’s building in 
Chicago. A large number of the members of this asso- 
cixtion have already announced their intention of taking 
quarters in such’ a building, provided the plan goes 
through. The location under consideration is the lot on 
Washington street adjoining the Chamber of Commerce, 


ve 
pe 


which has been practically vacant for several years. 
The plan under consideration by those interested is to 
issue $1,000,000 of bonds and $500,000 of stock. The 
lumbermen of Chicago and surrounding territory will 
be asked to buy all this stock at par value. According 
to reports made at the meeting a prominent Jumberman 
of the north has agreed to take the entire issue of bonds. 
This practically finances the erection of the structure. 
It is believed that by concerted action it will be possible 
to put up a 16 to 18-story building on this lot which 
would be secured on a ninety-nine year lease. With the 
lumbermen supporting the project it is the opinion of 
almost all that many of the various building supply 
departments will seek quarters in the structure, and that 
it will be a comparatively easy matter to rent every 
office in the building at advantageous terms. 





BIG RAILWAY BUILDING CONTRACT. 

It is stated from Wallace, Ida., that 21,000,000 
feet of tunnel and bridge timber will be required to 
construct the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
from the west portal of the big tunnel in Shoshone 
county to the St. Joe river, Idaho. The Flewelling 
Lumber Company, the saw mill of which is located two 
miles from the west portal of the tunnel, has a con- 
tract to supply 7,000,000 feet of the total amount of 
timber required. A large part of the necessary tim- 
ber is being shipped in from the Pacific coast. The 
great amount of timber required for this stretch of 
railroad is consequent on the numerous bends neces- 
sary to get a good grade. The west portal of the tun- 
nel is 300 feet above the main St. Joe river. The dis- 
tance by an air line to the river is about eight miles, 
but by the railroad line it is twenty miles. In one 
loop four miles long there are eleven tunnels and 
several trestles. All the tunnels will be timbered exe 
cept where there is solid rock. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Montgomery— The Alabama Hardwood Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $15,000; James McIntyre, John 
Mcintyre and A. Hl. MeNeel 

California, 

Los Angeles The Los Angeles Eucalpytus Company, 
authorizéd capital $40,000; William Meek, EF. K. Haines, 
W. M. Netson and others 

Los Angeles—The Southern California Kucalpytus Grow 
ers’ Association, authorized capital $75,000; D. Klyce, W. 
J. Symons and EF. FF. Folsom. 

Oakhind—The Clerin-Hamilton Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $10,000; G. BP. Clerin, J. C. Hamilton and M. 


ki. tlamilton. 
Florida. 


Pensacola—The Ashburn Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; J. IF. Spivey, F. J. Ansley and Park Har 


Illinois. 


Chicago The American Woodenware Company, authorized 
apital S60,000; G. A. Chrytton, J. C. Anderson and R. A. 
Raymond 

Chicago—The Holt Timber Company, authorized capital 
Slo000, G. i. Holt, president; W. A. Llolt, vice president, 
and ©. S. Holt, treasurer 

Chicago—The National Lumber Company, authorized capi 
tal $25,000; IL G. Andrae, M. FE. Andrae and A. J. Mahan. 

Chicago—-The Taito Company, authorized capital $1,500 
W. R. Mallery, T. L. Ilyttinen and John Rukonen. 

Hoffman—The Hoffman Lumber & Supply Company, 
authorized capital $4,500; G. FF. Blumenkamp, Theodore 
Blumenkamp and John Schnitzmeier 

Iowa. 

Mason City——-The Independent Grain & Lumber Company. 
authorized capital $250,000; Frank Fowler, Ray Nye and 

J. Zingre 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans rhe Crescent Cypress Company, authorized 
capital $1,500,000; William Edenborn and others. 


Michigan. 
Detroit——The Louis Schmied Company, authorized capital 
F00,000 
Nebraska. 


Alma rhe Byers Lumber Company, authorized capital 
872,000; all paid in 
Ord—-The Ord Lumber & Coal Company, authorized capi 


tal S5S0O,000, 
New York. 


Brooklyn——The Oakland Lumber Company, authorized cap 

ital $25,000; FLW. Cole, J. Po McEwan and A. 1). Lamson 
Krecks—The Wright & Miller Company, authorized capital 

S150.000. J. Bo Wright, PD. Th Miller and W. W. Smith 
Jamestown—The Standard Table) Company, authorized 


capital S75,000 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati The Coldwater Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; C. A. Ault, LL. 2. Ault, G. S. Brown and 
others 

Columbus— The Southern Lumber & Development Com 
pany, authorized capital $100,000; James Westwater, IL. . 11 
Eenswinger and EE. L. MeKeown 

Fremont——-The Fangboner) Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Oklahoma. 


Garvin—The Choctaw Lumber & Veneer Company, author 
ized capital $250,000; EB. Ek. Busby, C. K. Lathian and B 
I. Harris 

Guthrie—The Southern Lumber & Development Company, 
authorized capital S100,000; James Westwater, Hl. LL En 
swinger and FE. L. McKeown 

ORlahoma City— The National Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $25,000; If. G. Andrae, > Andrae and A 
J. Mahan. 





Tennessee. 


Bristol —The W. W. Bourne Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; W. W. Bourne, W. R. White, T. PL Trigg 
and others 

Memphis— The Valley Log Loading Company. authorized 
capital $5,000; G. D. Burgess, EI. Claypool, P. M. Stewart 
and others 

Texas. 


Pittsburg— The Davis Company, authorized capital $10,000 
San Marcos—-The San Marcos Lumber Company. author 
ized capital S20,000; KE. A. Christian, J. S. Davis, John 
Eastwood and George Christian. 
Washington. 

Chehalis——The Chehalis Realty & Timber Company, author 
ized capital $20,000; B. A. Bartholomew and Il. W. Urqu 
hart, 

Seattle—The Continental Lumber Company, authorized 
capital S10,000, 

Spokane—-The Tlunter Reversible Plane Handle Company, 
authorized capital $125,000; Robert Hunter, E. FE. Hunter, 
W. S. Willis and others. 


West Virginia. 


Iluntington— The Biggs-Wilson Lumber Company, author- 
zed capital $10,000, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Alberta. 
Calgary—The Greeley Creek Lumber Company has been 
incorporated. 
Manitoba. 


Neepawa— Th: Fusee-McFeetors Company, authorized 


capital 5.000, 





Ontario. 
Sault Ste. Marie—The Goulais River Land & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $40,000; F. E. Baldwin, T. 
Kirby, N. W. Kirby and others. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arizona. 


Snoenix—The Wisconsin Lumber & Cattle Company has 
Inereased its capital stock to $500,000, 


Arkausas. 


Forrest City—The Forrest City Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Grobmeyer Lumber Company. 

Jonesboro—The Ohio Handle Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000, 

Little Rock—E. S. Cockman & Son recently entered the 
retail lumber business. 

Little Rock—The Cockman & Toors Lumber Company is 
now the Toors & Hale Lumber Company. 

Little Rock—The Little Rock Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is out of business. 

Little Rock—A Rinke & LBro. are out of business. 








NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Little Rgck—The Rock City Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Mena—The Layson Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Mena Lumber Company. 

Midland—J. Rex Bangs recently entered the lumber busi- 
ness, 

Strong—The J. P. Wright Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by W. Ir. Anderson. 

Stuttgart—-The Haines Lumber Company is ont of busi- 
Ness. 


California. 


San Francisco— The Western Redwood Lumber Company 
has called a meeting of its creditors. 

Seuth Pasadena—-The South Pasadena Lumber Company 
recently entered the retail business. 


Colorado. 
Durango—George W. Melville has been succeeded by the 
Independent Hardware & Lumber Company. 
Seibert—-The Seibert Lumber, Coal & Grain Company has 
been succeeded by A. V. Jesse. 
Florida. 
Tampa The Treland-Walker Milling Company has 
changed its name to the Riverside Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 


Last Dubuque—Meuscr Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Meuser Lumber Company. 

igin—-The Seybold teed Vipe Organ Company has 
changed style to the Seybold Viano & Organ Company. 

Granite City— The Granite City Planing Mill Company is 
out of business. 

Lovington—C. EF. Howell has been succeeded by E. L. 
Beail 

Mendota——-Dudgeon & Booth have been succeeded by the 
«. B. Moore Lumber Company. 

Rockford——The Stevens & Sons Manufacturing Company 
has filed a petition in bankruptey. 

Whittington——The William Winemeller Lumber Company 
is out of business 





Indiana. 


Lebanon—-John L. Sanders sold his interest in’ Sanders 
& Robinson to T. J. Spicklemire 
North Vernon—The North Vernon Handle & Stave Com 
pany is liquidating. 
Iowa. 


Ibussey—The Anthes Lumber Company has sold out at 
this place, Tlarvey and Knoxville to the Pauls Lumber Com 
pany, of Washington 

Clinton——Ingwersen, Borbeck & Co. have been succeeded 
by Joseph Borbeck. 

Dubuque—Meuser Bros. have been succeeded by the Meu 
ser Lumber Company. 

Leighton—-Van der Zyl Bros. have sold out. 

Vercival Coe & Holtz have been succeeded by F. E. Coe, 
of Nebraska City, Neb. 

Readlyn—The Colgrove & Sylvester Lumber Company has 
sold out to Fred Diekman,. jr 

Van Horn—Reeve W. Smith has been succeeded by the 
Farmer Codperative Company. 

Kansas. 

Dodge City—The O'Malley Lumber Company has been 
sueceeded by M. If. Lum & Co. 

lonia—Ben Kuiken has been succeeded by the EF. D. Fisher 
Lumber Company, of Jewell. 

Langley—A. TI. Renivs & Son recently began business at 
this point. 

Kentucky. 

Covington—-The Wentucky Planing Mill Company has 
been sneceeded by the Morrison-Le Roy Vlaning Mill Com- 
pany. 

Somerset——The Crescent Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Somerset Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 


Louisiana. 
Hawthorn—The Hawthorn Lumber Company has sold out 
to J. } Vest, C. B. Grapbury and G. E. Turney. 
Maine. 


Bangor-— Otto Nelson has been succeeded by the Smith 
Planing Mill Company, of Bangor. 


Michigan. 


Detroit——-Louis Schmied & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Louis Schmied Company. 

Holtland-—The Holland Veneering Company has increased 
its capital stock from 820,000 to S30,.000 

Sault Ste. Marie—Thomas R. French is out of business. 

Minnesota. 

Bemidji—The Smith-Minor Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by M. E. Smith. 

Uaytield—-F. J. Carpenter & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Hayfield Lumber Company. 


Mississippi. 


Rawles Springs—-The Bowie Lumber Company is out of 
business. 


Missouri. 


Atianta— The 8S. W. Arnold Lumber Company has sold out 
to A. C. Dearing. 

Nansas City——The S. If. Chatten Company recently en 
tered the wholesale lumber trade. 

Kirksville—V. Miller has sold his yard at this point, 
LaViata and Novinger to the Mills & Arnold Lumber Com 
pany. 

St. Louis—The Ball Goss Lumber Company is now the 
G. ©. Goss Lumber Company. 

st. Louis—The Summit Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from S300.000 to S475.000 

Nebraska. 

Arcadia—The Leininger Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Keystone Lumber Company, of Loup City. 

Cortland—William Young has sold out to the Walker 


Schoenthal Company. 
New York. 

Brooklyn—wThe Brooklyn Fire Proof Sash & Door Com- 
pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Duffalo—Edward W. Bartholomew is now the E. W 
Bartholomew Lumber Company. 

New York ’. E. Ellis & Co. recently entered the whole 
sale pine and hardwood business. 

Vernon—The N. A. Tyler Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $4,000 to $6,000. 

North Carolina. 
Taylorsville—M. G. Campbell is out of business. 


North Dakota. 


Ilebron—The Fred Schweigert Lumber Company has been 
sneceeded by the Schweigert-Ewald Lumber Company. 

Maddock—The Minnewaukon Mercantile) Company — has 
been succeeded by the Ilogna Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 


Akron—A. W. Hawkins has sold his interest in the Akron 
Lumber Company to J. Deelenberger. 

Cleveland—The C. H. Foote Lumber Company has _in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Dayton—W. A. Drake, estate, is out of business. 

Fremont—Fangboner & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Fangboner Lumber Company. : 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Fremont—The Fremont Lumber Company is in the har 
of a receiver. 

Manstield—The McFarland Lumber Company recently 
tered the wholesale and commission business. 

Port Clinton—The Port Clinton Lumber & Coal Comp: 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000 

Sandusky—A receiver has been appointed for the Sy 
singer Manufacturing Company. 


Oklahoma. 


bDill— Hinds & Hamilton have been succeeded by We 
Ilinds. 

Falls City-—The Muskogee Lumber Company, of Musko 
is opening a yard here. 

Greenfield li. L. Wood has sold out to W. HL. Walk 

Muskogee-—The Muskogee Sash & Door Company has 
out to the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, of Rock Is] 
lil. 

Orlando—Van Denberg & Scott have been succeeded 
J. G. Wilson, of Paoli, Kan. 

Poteau—The Poteau Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock from $15,000 to >. 1 
Reeding—The Houston Lumber Company is out of 

hess. 
Stanley—The Stanley Lumber Company has called a n 
ing of creditors. 





we 





Oregon. 


Pendleton— The Potlatch Lumber Company has been 
ceeded by the Umatilla Lumber Company. 

Portland—-The Peninsula Lumber Company has incre 
its capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000, 

Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg—The Curll & Lytle Lumber Company has 
succeeded by the Hl. V. Curll Lumber Company. 

Union City—The Phoenix Chair Company recently b 
the manufacture of chairs. 

Tennessee. 


Athens—H{. E. Cartland has bought the interest of A 
Prather in the Athens Table & Manufacturing Com) 
The capital stock has also been increased to $50,000. 

Memphis—Application has been made for the app 
ment of a receiver for the Consolidated Handle Compa 

Nashville—D. 8. Hutchinson recently entered the w 
sale business. 

Nashville—The National Box & Lumber Company req 
began business. 

Nasbhville—Charles F. Rhea & Co. recently began bus 

Whiteville—Crew Bros. have been succeeded by ¢ 
Parker. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The Turnbow Lumber Company — rec 
entered the retail business. 

Colorado—The Davis Lumber Company, of Vitts 
recently began business. 

Corlena—The Corlena Lumber & Coal Company rec: 
entered the retail business. 

Galveston—The Miller & Vidor Saw Mill Company 
increased its capital stock trom $250,000 to $300,000, in 
of $50,000 as previously reported in error 

Georgetown—The Belford Lumber Company has incr: 
its capital stock from $40,000 to SS80,000, 

Ilaskell—The Davis Lumber Company. of Pitts 
recently entered the retail business at this point. 

Valley View——The Davis Lumber Company, of Pitts 
recently began business at this point. 

Utah. 

Provo City-——The Beebe Lumber Company will increas 

capital stock to S25.000 
Virginia. 

Portsmouth—The Roper Lumber Company has_ files 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Pulaski—The Pulaski Manufacturing Company rece) 
entered the planing mill business. 


Washington. 

Kima—s. J. Wray has sold his interest in the 1 
Lumber Company to G. W. Ninemire and ©. H. Clemo: 

Getchell—-Eggert & Co. have filed notice of disincor; 
tion. 

Hillyard—The Hiliyard Lumber Company has ine: 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000, 

Kennewick—The Crab Creek Lumber Company, of Se: 
is establishing a yard here. 


West Virginia. 


Clarksburg—Smith Bros. recently began the manuf 
of dimension stock. . Y 
Wisconsin. 


Ashland—tThe Peninsula Lumber Company has inc 
its capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000. 

DePere—The DePere Lumber & Fuel Company has 
succeeded by J. S. Chase. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Killarney—W. TF. Ramsay has been succeeded 
McNaughton. 

Neepawa—Fusee-McFeetors & Co. have been succeed 
the Fusee-McFeetors Company. 


CASUALTIES. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—Flames that started in a dry reom a 
plant of the Chess-Wymond Company, February 21, « 
a loss of S27,000. No insurance. 

Owensboro—-Z. T. Rebinson’s veneer mills were b 
February 29, entailing a loss of $45,000; partly cove! 
insurance. 








Minnesota. 

Minneapolis——The Bousfield Woodenware Company su 
a loss of $8,000 by fire February 22; loss covere: 
insurance. 

St. Paul—Kenefick & MeMillan’s sash and door f: 
was destroyed by fire February 24, causing a_ los 
S15.000, 

Mississippi. 

Millview—-The plant of the Hattiesburg Lumber Con 
was badly damaged by fire February 29. The dry she 
large amount of lumber and a car were burned. 

Texas. 


Annona—The Annona Lumber Company suffered the 
by fire recently of one of its dry kilns. 

Lodwick—tThe office of the Lodwick Lumber Compan) 
burned February 12. 

Vermont. 

Williamsvill A. M. Merrifield’s saw mill and a qui 

of lumber were burned March 1. 
Virginia. 

Cambria—The Averill-Mitchell Corporation suffered a 
of $5,000 by fire February 25: no insurance. The 
house, dry kiln and about 100,000 feet of lumber 
burned. 


Wisconsin. - 
Curtiss—A. Pribbernow’s lumber yard suffered a_ los 
$3,000 by fire February 21 
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VESTERN RETAILERS 





NEXAMPLED CONVENTION. 


Lumbermen’s Week in Tacoma—llanufacturers and Wholesalers Join Forces With Retailers of the Coast 
and Representatives of Eastern Retail Associations in Effort to Remedy Deficiencies in 
Lumber Trade Ethics—Contract Responsibility and the Unreliable 
Factor in the Industry Subject of Much Discussion— 


coMA, WASH., Feb. 29.—One of the greatest gath- 


erings of lumbermen ever held west of the Rocky moun- 
ti concluded its 3-day session in this city tonight 
v a great banquet. Primarily it was a meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose 
heaiquarters are at Spokane, Wash., and whose terri- 
tory embraces eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah. With this convention as a 
nucleus there were held meetings of manufacturers and 
wholesalers and conferences of secretaries of various 


associations on the Coast and of many of the big retail 
lumbermen’s associations in the territory east of the 
Rocky mountains. 

From an association standpoint there have been gath- 
ered together in Tacoma this week probably more men 
prominent in the retail and wholesale trade than at any 
similar meeting ever held, and the conferences of secre- 
taries will continue during several days of the coming 
week. Matters of vital interest to the lumber trade, 
both wholesale and retail, were taken up and discussed, 
with a hope that a solution or at least a partial solu- 
tion of some of the vexatious problems surrounding the 
lumber and shingle interests will be found. The attend- 
ance at the retailers’ meeting was large but there were 
more manufacturers and wholesalers than retailers at 
the different meetings and conferences of the last three 
days. This was a natural result of the fact that the 
meeting was held in a state which produces more lumber 
than any other state in the Union, and in the center of a 
great manufacturing district. From the nearby state 
of Oregon, which is proud of the fact that it has more 
standing timber than any other state today, there also 
came a phalanx of lumber manufacturers to help greet 
the retail lumber dealers of the rapidly growing ter- 


ritory between the Cascades and the Rockies. In addi- 
tion to the members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Assoviation there were assembled in Tacoma large dele- 
gations from the following manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ organizations of the north Pacific coast: 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.  _ 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

S cle Mills Bureau. 

So western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ 
itior 

Western Spruce Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

W ngton Logging & Brokerage Company. 

Pacitic Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Ne e Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

T retail lumber dealers’ associations, which were 
represented by the secretaries or other officers, included 
the ft wing: 

No vestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Si 


estern Lumbermen’s Association. 
I] s Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
W nsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
( 
{ 


ra 








sociation. 
Association. 
ssociation. 


lo & Wyoming Lumber Dealer 
nia Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Ne ka Retail Lumbermen’ Association. 

z Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
Tou less than five years ago by a little band of 
retal rs of the Inland Empire. Its headquarters were 
fixed Spokane, with A. L. Porter as its secretary. Its 
first nual convention was held in February, 1904, 
at S ane. Its second and third annual meetings were 
also | in Spokane, but a year ago it had grown so 
large d its territory had become so widely extended 
that as deemed best to hold its fourth annual con- 
vent n Salt Lake City, which was the first time it 
had e away from home. At that meeting it was 
dee to meet in 1908 in Tacoma, the ‘‘City of, Des- 





1 Puget sound, the Mediterranean of the Pa- 
the result was the great gathering of the last 

Secretary Porter has proven his efficiency as 
ry and the association has shown its apprecia- 
101 his efforts by keeping him at the helm ever 





few S, 


SII organization. Although young in association 
Wor Porter is rapidly taking a high place among 
the s of the lumber association secretaries of the 
co and among them are many very able men. It 

AS igh his efforts that the manufacturers, whole- 
Sale d 


eastern association men were able to get to- 
get n business conference here this week. 

erritory of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Ass ion, Which includes great and in many places 
us between the two great ranges of mountains, 
tly developed during the last five years, through 


gration of settlers from the eastern country 
ify learned of the great fertility of soil and won- 
‘eri rops that can be raised in this great region, 
ae instances aided by irrigation and in other in- 
tar ielped by government reclamation work. As 
ten juence this organization, started only a few 


with a few members, now has a membership of 
aT i 10, 


welcome was extended to the visiting retailers 
as the manufacturers by the big hearted lumber- 





Railroad Policies Condemned. 





men of Tacoma. Everything that they could think of 
was provided for their entertainment and comfort. Many 
of those who were here this week had never before been 
west of the Cascade mountains and enjoyed the balmy 
air, purified by the warm, misty rains and flavored by 
the soft breezes from Puget sound that are the boast 
and the pride of the dwellers of this fertile section of 
the country. Many of them came from where there was 
snow and ice and cold’ weather and a change in climate 
was exceedingly enjoyable to them. Every train reach- 
ing Tacoma Wednesday night and Thursday morning 
brought in lumbermen, and by noon Thursday the lobby 
of the Tacoma hotel, which was the headquarters of the 
visitors, was filled to overflowing. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The opening session of the convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was called to order by 
President George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
shortly after 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon, in the hall 
of the Tacoma Elks’ Jodge. There were present nearly 
500 lumbermen and a number of ladies to hear the open- 
ing addresses. 

‘*Our first business and pleasure this afternoon is an 
address of welcome by R. L. McCormick, of Tacoma,’’ 
said President Merrill. -‘‘I take pleasure in introducing 
him to you.’’ Mr. MeCormick’s appearance was greeted 
by prolonged applause. Great interest was manifested 
in his address, which was repeatedly interrupted by 
earnest applause. Mr. McCormick was for many years 
a well known lumber manufacturer of Wisconsin before 
coming to the Pacific coast four years ago and making 
his home in Tacoma, where as secretary of the Weyer- 
naeuser Timber Company he looks after the interests of 
this great timber holding corporation on the Pacific 
coast. As a student of affairs and as an earnest and 
practical speaker Mr. McCormick has few equals in the 
western country. It was therefore fitting and appro- 
priate that he was chosen to bid welcome to the visiting 
lumbermen. His remarks in substance follow: 


Address of Welcome. 


The pleasant duty has been assigned to me of welcoming 
to the city of Tacoma and the hospitalities of the lumber- 
men here the gentlemen who are present as guests of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. We have many 
things that are interesting here, but I think that before 
this congregation of lumbermen anything I may have said 
before may safely be repeated, for I do not remember 
having met any of you at our church gatherings. On being 
introduced to one gentleman today he said: “I remember 
you. You gave an address of welcome back in Wisconsin 
fifteen or more years ago when the Nebraska dealers were 
making a trin through the northwest.’”’ Then [ met my old 
friend Hotchkiss, and he remembered some things that had 
occurred twenty or thirty or forty years ago, when we 
were in our prime. I feel that I would be using the other 
end of the barrel if I were in any other kind of a crowd. 
The great state of Washington has many things to interest 
the people who come from other localities, and with some 
of these as well as some of the other things of interest 
in the vicinity of Tacoma I had hoped to complete from 
some data I had and expected to string together which 
would have been of interest to you, but there were so many 
pleasant gentlemen around at the last moment, so many 
inducements to talk over the lumber business of thirty or 
forty years ago, that I have not had time to put these 
items together, and if what I say is a little disconnected, I 
hope you will excuse me, as I am not in the same vigorous 
health that I was some years ago. 


Wealth and Prosperity. 


Now, on welcoming you here, we want to tell you some 
thing about the great wealth of the country, particularly of 
the great wealth and the great products of this great state. 
I have a little memorandum that came from the secretary 
of state. a reference to the value of the products of the 
state. We have been getting figures out here to be _ pre- 
sented before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and for 
fear that our figures might be disputed we now carry our 
credentials with us when we make a statement, and that is 
why I say these are from the secretary of state. The value 
of the grain products of Washington for 1906 was approxi- 
mately $33,000,000. We do not see much of it here, but 
on the other sides of the Cascades and especially when 
we go into the fruit valley of the Yakima. grain is raised 
in great abundance. Our fisheries were $7,000,000: coal 
and coke, $6,000,000; then comes the other large product, 
that of our lumbermen, which amounted to $65.000,000 and 





shingles $17,000,000, making a total of $82.000,000 of vari-« 


ous forest products manufactured in Washington, and this 
out of a total of $128,000,000. These figures adequately 
demonstrate the position the lumber industry occupies in 
Washington. We want to impress this upon the minds not 
only of the lumbermen here who are engaged in the manu- 
facture and understand the lumber business, but of the mer- 
chants and other business men who do not realize what a 
serious blow an advanced freight rate would be to the lum- 
ber interests. We have-a fisheries product of about $7,000,- 
000. People generally do not realize that our flour manu- 
factories and our grain business here have a very great 
significance, comprising an important position in the trade 
of the Puget sound country. At Tacoma in 1903 we had a 
city of 40,000 inhabitants, possibly 50,000, but we have now 
passed the 100.000 mark. In 1900 our official census indi- 
eated a population of only 36,700, and I mention this to 
show that when you hear of the towns on Puget sound, and 
when you hear of the cities in the state of Washington, 
you may know among these cities that there are live manu- 
facturing centers which are prospering: among the cities 
that are growing that the city at the foot of Commencement 
bay known as Tacoma is not second in its percentage of 


growth and activity and importance to any city in the 
state. 

I think 1t is the proper thing for these lumbermen to hold 
their convention here and to meet with us on the Sound. 
I will be very modest, of course, in what I say of the state 
or of Tacoma or: even the lumber business, and if I do not 
say enough you may attribute it to my modesty. But, gen- 
tlemen, in meeting -here in Tacoma, you are meeting in a 
city which ranks in the first class with any manufacturing 
city in lumber in the United States in quantity of material 
produced, You are meeting in this leading city in the lead- 
ing state in lumber production in the United States. Wash- 
ington produces more lumber than any other state in the 
Union. You are meeting here with people who believe in 
the lumber business and who believe in manufacturing lum- 
ber. Tacoma has an ownership, among individuals, firms 
and corporations, in more timber to back up the lumber 
business than was ever congregated together before in any 
city in the world. We are not going to give this to you. 
We expect the time will come when the owners of it will 
receive some return for the investments that they have 
made. They have worked their lives out; they have worked 
until they are through with work. Up in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota they have spent their lives in this 
business and accumulated the basis for their fortunes, and 
the thing for these men to do should be to sit down and 
rest and take the balance of life easy. But when the lum- 
ber business of the northern states became exhausted these 
people came out to the Coast to renew their lumber careers 
on the Pacific slope. They are going to live here and die 
with the lumber development of the Pacific slope. 1t igs their 
future business they look forward to, and if the raliroad 
people think that the lumbermen are here to submit to un 
reasonable demands they are mistaken. It is a matter of 
life and death to the individual, and for that reason we are 
going to endeavor to the best of our ability to maintain our 
integrity and not bow down to or be influenced by the 
dictum of the railroad magnates. 


Railroad Policies of Years Ago. 


We all remember years ago when we had to go to the rail- 
road offices—the general offices of the railroads—and ap 
proach them with bated breath and silent tread if we would 
ask for our rights—to ask for recognition of the rights 
that we knew somebody else was getting. When we re- 
ceived their pleasant smile and were put down on our feet 
outside the door we would wonder what justice there was 
in such treatment, for we came out just as we went in and 
brought out everything we took in except our self respect. 
[Laughter. ] 

There is no man in the United States, however powerful 
he may be. who, without reference to what is right and 
without reference to justice, can dictate what the policy 
of a section of country shall be, unless he dictates what is 
right and proper and just for the people that live in that 
section of the country. Public service corporations no 
longer ruthlessly do as. they please; no longer make money 
at the expense of industries or of localities, but are amena- 
ble to the law. They always have been, but we never 
realized it, and it ran along to such an extent that last 
year when the lumbermen were making a little money the 
eyes of the railroad people were attracted towards this 
section of the country. One reason why I have not written 
an address is that I read oue here last year for the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and I filled it with 
statistics of the history of the timber industry from the 
time the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock until the present 
time, and with what information I had I sketched the 
growth and development of the lumber business and its 
decadence from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, and 
I then pictured a future where there would be no timber 
life save what was found in Washington. After this ad 
vanced freight rate was announced a very distinguished 
railroad magnate said to me: “I am especially glad you 
made that address. I got a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion out of it. It was after reading your address that we 
concluded to raise the rate.” That was very interesting to 
me, and for that reason I have not written an address this 
time 





A Boost for Tacoma. 


Now, I want to say something to you about the city of 
Tacoma. We are growing. I have some official figures that 
come from the city engineer. I asked him a day or two ago 
for some figures on the city, as to what had been done here 
during the last year and what had been done as a total. 
The figures that he gave me showed that there were in this 
city graded streets built in 1907 constituting twenty-eight 
and a fraction miles, of which seventeen and a fraction 
miles were paved largely with asphalt. The cement side 
walks laid down in this city last year amounted to about 
twenty-five miles. No wooden sidewalks, which is tough on 
the lumbermen, but adds to the beauty of the city. Our 
water mains amount to about fifty-five miles and our sewers 
about twenty-three miles. The total paved streets in the 
city are just forty miles; graded streets, 170; cement side 
walks, 162, which is farther than from here to Portland. 
The cost of municipal improvements last year amounted to 
$2,228,211. I think Portland cut more lumber last year 
than Tacoma did, but our capacity here is not second to 
Portland or any other city on the slope. Now these are 
material things. I can talk to you at length about the 
grain that comes in here stored in our miles of warehouses 
and then shipped out on vessels all over the world. When 
we get through with the material things, when we get 
through with the features that go to rover the material 
development, when we talk about these mills that have a 
eapacity of more flour than any of the mills of Minneapolis 
or Kansas City; a smelter that reduces more ore than any 
city west of the Rocky mountains, the largest smelter on the 
Pacific coast. We have the largest meat packing industry 
here west of Denver and the largest cold storage plant and 
warehouse: one of the largest fisheries plants in the United 
States and the largest car and locomotive repair plant in 
the Pacific northwest. We have $1,500,000 invested in 
school property here. We have the finest high school build- 
ing in the United States. 

The State Tax Commission. 


We have in this state a body known as the tax commis- 
sion, a body which is very indefatigable in its work. Its 
principal business seems to be to watch the lumber and tim- 
ber owners. One of the members in talking to me after my 
June address said until he read that address of mine he 
had no idea of the timber values in Washington and con- 
cluded that the taxation should be raised. That is another 
reason why I did not write an address this time. I could 
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not refrain from saying a word about this general situation 
which is so serious to us and which permeates the whole of 
the business throughout the United States. 

There is as much more in British Columbia on the coast 
and I have not forgotten Oregon, which had double the 
amount. But we are not going to be afraid of Oregon for 
some little time. We have more than one bad railway and 
that great waterway Puget sound on the west and the 


Columbia river on the south. We do not require the rail- 
roads to assist us and do not need to pay tribute to them 
on a basis which they insist is right. 

But there are other things that come to us as well. How 
is it that we have grown to our present size? It is the 
I’rench and German and British ships reaching Tacoma 
every day. It is the business that advertises us even with 
one railroad. But we are going to have more railroads. 
We have finally got it imbued into our own thoughts that 


it is our business and duty to help make Tacoma grow. The 
Milwaukee railroad is racing for Tacoma, and I am pleased 


to know that the Union Pacific has made arrangements to 
build. The Canadian Pacific has a terminus on the bay 
that is ready for it to occupy. But there is another space 


of land on the tideflats that many in this city have been 
wondering about and but few knew to whom it belonged. I 
know and will tell you. it is another terminus for a rail- 
road that for years and years back has been following and 


paralleling the Milwaukee through Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas: The Chicago & North-Western railway. It, too, will 


be here in the future. You will see a city that can not be 
platted on a little strip of ground, but a city that will have 
an expanse of six miles on the other side of the bay and as 
much or more on this side. Every transcontinental railway 
will have facilities for meeting the vessels of the world. 

But one thing more: Outside of the material and com 
mercial growth, I want to say to you that this is a city of 
schools, a city of churches and a city of homes. We think 
of the children and we think of the homes and, above every- 
thing else, this city of Tacoma is a city attractive to live 
in and bring up your families in. This is another reason 
why Tacoma should appeal to a large class of people and 
aid in that development that is sure to come. 


A Royal Welcome. 


But I do not want to forget that my duty here has been 
to say to you that in the name of the lumbermen in general 
and of the Tacoma lumbermen in particular, we welcome you 
to our hearts-and to our marts and to everything that we 
have and to everything that we hold dear. We know that 
you are used to the realities of living and that, should the 
food be but beans and coffee, you who. bave lived in camps 
will know and understand. We are simple and we know 
that you sympathize in our troubles; we know that in the 
rate controversy you are interested with us. We want to 
feel that you will carry with you a sympathy with us in 
our fight against the railroad companies and that you will 
Therefore, I welcome to yourselves and to 





aid us. r I say, 
vour wives; if there is anything that has been overlooked it 
will be because there has not been time and not because 


there was a disinclination to provide. 


President Merrill introduced Rev. P. A. Simpkins, 
pastor of Phillips Congregational church, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who responded to the address of welcome 
in behalf of visiting lumbermen. Mr. Simpkins prefaced 
his remarks by a facetious reference to the Scotch origin 
of Mr. MeCormick, saying that the Scotch people never 
let anything get away and as lumbermen even make use 
of the sawdust. He thought that Mr. McCormick must 
have transferred some of his Seotch characteristics to 
his associate, Mr. Weyerhaeuser, which would account 
for the latter’s enormous possessions. Mr. Simpkins’ 
address follows: 

A Clerical Response to a Layman’s Welcome. 

Rising to respond to the eloquent and cordial greeting 


just expressed here one can find but the deepest pleasure in 
this warm and formal welcome, no less than that which has 


been ours from the moment of our entrance into your 
city. 

From the busy centers of that modern life of the great 
west which is ordering desert and forest, hilltop and valley 
into beauty, comfort and luxury come the representatives 


of the immense and important industry in whose creating 
and commerce Tacoma, the Queenly, holds second place on 
this great continent. In the great stretches of this north- 
western empire through which we have come, whose rural 
spaces are dotted with prosperous homes and inhabited 
by the highest type of the American agriculturist, in whose 
urban centers the ruling tone is set by the cultured scions 
of that old eastern stock which organized the conquest of a 
continent, in the very atmosphere of this section of the 
great western slope, one senses a marvelous future and the 
destiny of empire. It is voiced alike in the splendid achieve 


ments that have record in all you have wrought, and that 
unfolding of the great drama of civilized life and com- 
merce in the Pacific, the world-mart of tomorrow, whose 


shaping will largely be for the keen-eyed, virile life of the 
men and women of this great northwest. 

We congratulate you of Tacoma on the beauty, prosper- 
ity and commercial importance of your city. Welcome to its 
hospitality is a thing to be desired and is our honor as our 
pleasure, 


It is in keeping with the fitness of things that this 
association should foregather with you. If the primacy in 
the world’s lumber trade is not here your position in that 


tield is so high and enviable that it is at once a source of 
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pride and power to the citizenship of Tacoma. The anthem 
of your commercial life is set to the hum and cry of your 
wonderful mills, whose stream of production ministers to 
the creative needs of the republic. 

In that distant day to which the eyes not only of the 
trade but also of all thinking Americans turn apprehen- 
sively, when the great shaggy coat of the mountains shall 
have been shorn by ax and saw and the first epic of the 


northwest shall have been written, where stand the saw 
mills will stand the factories; the harvest of the hills 
will be supplanted by the harvest of your valleys, green 


and golden, and by that greater harvest of the oceans and 
the orient whose argosies will drop anchor in the sound 
at your very doors. Vast as is your lumbering industry, 
when its floodtide is past it will have left you wealth for a 
greater and abiding future. 

Upon such an occasion one is tempted to dwell upon the 
poetry that is back of the humdrum life of your great 
ndustry, for life’s poetry is wrapped about it in wonderful 
measure. The song of the world’s beginning is yonder in 
the million spears of green, where your axes and saws mow 
lanes through God's forests. An epic of vigor and heroism 
is in its forwarding by stream and flume, by pond and 
boom, by band and gang, and one can not fail to remember 
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that your products go to shrine the love-altars, the homes, 
of’ a great free people; to beautify their dwellings and 
temples, their marts and halls of plaisance, to the framing 
of cradle and casket, of schoolroom and prison, of altar 
and almshouse, touching all the phases of life, its poverty 





and power, its majesty and humility, it gladness and its 
pain. ; 

One shall write some day the epic of the forest, making 
fire and waste but the accidental note, and shall find the 


glory of it in those homes of log and lumber, or of statelier 
modern fashion which stretching from Cape Cod to Cape 
Flattery have sheltered and will shelter the freest, greatest 
race of men earth has ever known. 

Time forbids that one should wander where the witching 
balsam of pine and fir and spruce, redwood and tamarack 
and larch lure to dreams, for there remains to me but the 
brief space to emphasize one note. Among the many things 
that have made the burden of preparation for the local com 
mittees, nothing is more gratifying to me than the emer- 
gence of a certain note of ethical value in your program. 


Due Attention to the Ethical Side. 


It is a pleasure to observe that you have a series of 
papers which are devoted to a consideration of the rela- 
tionships and obligations of your business, the very presence 
of which is a recognition of the fact that business and 
morals are not essentially divorced: rather that they belong 
together, and that righteousness is a part of your business 
as much as is legitimate rivalry. 


I am sure that the speakers, so far as their topics are 
concerned, are like the minister at a religious conference 


who was announced to speak on “The Devil,” and was said 
by the moderator to be “full of his subject.” The discussion 
in your local gatherings and trade journals are evidence 
that the matter is very keenly felt in your association. I 
note such subjects as “Order Responsibility and the Cancela- 
tion Abuse,” “Trade Relations,’ “‘The Value of Associations 
and the Moral Obligation of Each Branch of the Trade to 
the Other’ and “The Indirect Responsibility of the Manu 
facturer in Trade Relations with the Retail Merchant.” 
These are satisfactory evidence that the new business spirit 
has emerged in this association; that here, as elsewhere. the 
great moral stirrings of the last five years have been not in 
vain. We should be profoundly grateful that this is so, for 
money without morals but makes the world mart one vast 
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Monte Carlo, and commerce apart from character is but 
broodmother to Black Fridays, flaming scandals and crim: 
shames. 

There is a new business spirit. 


It is, thank God, the oid 
one of our fathers. In the laboratory of America’s 
there has been strange brew and boil for three years p 
It has been a time when, if possible, the days were n 
stirring in their kaleidoscope of revelation and reforma 
effort than those of wild swift expansion and speculat 
which were the wonder of the world. The schoolboy’s n 
for the laboratory with its uncanny perfumes is sugges 


of what the last two years have been in many field 
business and finance—the stink-room of a century. 

While it may have held pain and shadow for us 
revolution it has expressed has been worth while bees: s¢ 


of the ethical resultants that we see in the test-tubs 


our busy life. Already there is some settlement, and 0 
crystals are characteristic and familiar. They are a | y 
and a prophecy, a legacy from the sturdy men wil n 
rugged honesty mastered this vast continent and ordered 


under God’s hand that imperial democracy which is ie 
marvel of history, and a prophecy that the vigor of A 
ican honesty will glorify the future as it has the past. 


gentlemen, the great tide of that life which mastered the 
wilderness, wresting the banner of freedom’s empire m 
forest and prairie, flood, river and mountain, was one of 
clear, clean, honorable life. One would be foolish to ke 
them demigods. Greece made its forebears demigods and 
died. Life demands ideals loftier than men even at best can 


wholly supply. 


But it is not to be gainsaid that in the days before the ! 
“gold lust’ poisoned the springs of business and fin: al S 
life, inducing that mania for wealth which dulled men's 
vision to the ideals of justice and honesty in business. the 
business life of America was on a higher plane of rueged ) 
honor than it has ever been in the world’s history in such ! 


vast proportion. 
It is trite to emphasize the widespread and temporary 
loss of a vital element from much of our national business 
life. It arose from a wide disseverance of business and 
morals. Whenever that happens anywhere, only one ng u 
can follow—the debasement of business and the manhood ir 
that carries it on. The worldold folly which Israel fel! into 
at Sinai—putting a golden calf in place of the higher ing 
is followed by moral declension as surely as summer ngs 
flowers. The wildest and most significant calamity of such in 
a tendency and spirit is the rot of manhood. Goldsmith 
said long ago— 
“Till fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
this 
well j 
wrtal th 
visits ex 


And, gentlemen, it is more true in this land, und 
dear flag. The guarantees of our freedom, life and 
being are not secured in the fading lines of the im: 
constitution about which we gather reverently in our 
to the national capital. It is not in laws, courts and 
armies, for they are dead things unless we live in them 
Our national interests, freedom and life are in the manhood, th 
in the private, social and business ethics of the nation, or an 
they are nowhere. Destiny has set the molding of the 
age into the hands of this bustling commercial America pS 
What we may be and what the world may be is set in ou as 
standards of life and business. pr 


Golden Rule the Guide. lea 


Our influence in world politics is illuminating in this ove 
regard, and we may help to make either a time in ch mu 
the Golden Rule shall have sway and men with respect, 
peace and honor may trade and enjoy the fruit of it. live 
and find it always morning, or we may revert to the old his 
savagery of the survival of the fittest and lead in a sci 
where the weak and small shall be trodden upon, 
and made the slaves of hatred and bitterness. 

The fathers who planted this republic and thos: 
builded and saved it wrought under the spirit of 
morals. The revolution laid the final value on m 
and the Civil war with its agony emphasized anew 
manhood was above all meretricious considerations 
the present revolution of ideas, just as drastic, terribly In 
iconoclastic of recently builded idols, is designed to write 
the same thing, so write it that it shall not be forgotten by 
Americans, that manhood, manhood in the mail of morals Bat! 
is above aught else. 

And it is a fight in which none of us can afford to b 
idle spectators. We have been learning that man has to 
live with something else beside his bank account and is t wl 
be measured by some rule infinitely higher than that of 
cheap success. A man has to live with himself, ds hi 
atmosphere is created no more by the prism of wealt! but 
by the light of what he is. A man belongs not only to er: 
himself; the republic is his partner.and he must gi 
alone quick brain and hard toil to business and suc: 
himseli but in such fashion that he makes for the we ng. 
honor and happiness of that great entity of natior life 
that he touches, an entity that has no more majesty, power cert 
honesty, helpfulness and humanity than lies in each of us. 

The nation can not thrive, our business life not 
produce either abiding wealth or true content and well in 
being apart from the highest moral considerations and law ont 
You, the proud sons of worthy sires who died to fot and 
died to save the republic, are called upon only to f 
it after the fashion of that simple integrity whic! 
insure always the self-respect which isthe basis of ha 
and the justice to all which is the best guarantee 
prosperity of this simple, beautiful American citi: 
which is brotherhood. 

My congratulations that in your deliberations, whi 
perfect the organization more completely for i 
beneficent ends, you are to say to the men of the d 
are anxiously looking for the new business spirit 
here, saying it in an earnest deliberation of the 
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estions that are involved in the lumber business, between 
th the manufacturer and the jobber, the retailer and the 
iblic, for as you take God’s lumber you must take God's 
w and ideal. 
And that law is one of beauty, love and brotherhood. 
terest of society is one that is for all. The reactions of 
ustice bear alike on all, as the springs of benefaction 
w for all. The brotherhood of man must have share in 
ir cutting and scaling, your sawing and selling, for it is 
t an ideal for merely moral brooding—it is at the very 
rt of that thing which we call American citizenship. 
Not only must the moral note and value be in your 
siness, that your rewards and successes shall be sweet in 
eir freedom from the regrets that come in the afterwards, 
because that vast American civilization you are doing 
much to help build can only abide as the hum and cry 
your mills and the dissemination of their products are 
ympanied by that fine spirit of honor, fairness, justice 
d brotherly doing, which has builded the vast temple of 
nationalism and without which the fierce spirit of 
dless and honorless competition will open the way to 
t menagerie of socialism in which the lion will lie not 
yn with the lamb but in which all the fine things indi- 
jualism has wrought will die out on the pyres of destruc- 


The 





i trust your meeting will be very happy, very productive 
good, very full of the spirit of that Americanism which 
lamented McKinley said was earth’s truest fraternalism. 


[The reading of the minutes of the previous annual 


meeting was dispensed with, on motion of W. P. Mon- 
sou, of Preston, Ida., and President George E. Merrill 


+ 
[ 


n presented his annual address, reviewing the work 
the association during the year in a very able man- 
ner, as follows: 

President Merrill’s Annual Address. 

It has been the good fortune of few lumbermen to have 
the privilege of presiding at the deliberations of any gather- 
ing in the history of the lumber trade so representative, so 
cosmopolitan and so potential as this, the fifth annual con- 
vention of our Western association. Coupled with this feel- 
ing of an appreciation of the honor conferred upon me by 
the occasion there is a deep sense of responsibility, far out 
f proportion to my ability to meet it successfully. 

In view of the extent and importance of the work before 
us it is probable that the presiding officer will be commended 
in measure as his energies are confined to the most expedi- 
tious conduct of the sessions rather than indulging in any 
extended remarks. 

Custom has however, that on the occasion of 
these annual conventions your officers are expected to render 
an account of their stewardship and to point out the im- 
features of the year’s work. In most associations, 
as in this one, the secretary is the man of five talents who 
produces five more talents and the president, in activity at 
least, is seldom charged with more than one talent. More- 
over, unfortunately, he generally accomplishes about as 


decreed, 


portant 


much with the one talent as he of the biblical narrative. 
Nevertheless, it would be difficult for any president with 
his heart in the work not to secure some knowledge of 
results attained and, in a general way, I take it, it is his 


duty in an annual address to indicate the larger outlines 
touch lightly upon the present condition of the 
organization. The detailed and thorough statement regard- 
Ing membership and finances will be dealt with by the re- 
ports of our secretary. I am glad to anticipate such reports 
in the statement that they will present a pleasing condition 
as to growth in members and revenue. We have had a very 
satisfactory increase, and our treasury, unlike many of us 
individually at this particular time, possesses a substantial 
credit balance at the bank. 


and to 


These are evidences of progress 


wl should be the source of satisfaction and afford in- 
centive for renewed efforts. 

I sm not disposed, however, to linger long in a self con- 
gratulatory frame of mind. No argument should be re- 


quired to prove that we have done well, for there would be 
no excuse for existence 


Indeed, the very fact that we accomplished something in 
certain directions should rather spur us on to greater effort 
and more substantial achievement in all directions. A mere 


gain it 


numbers should not be of itself a cause of compla- 


cent contentment. However, the character of this assem- 
bli would make it appear unwise to dwell at great length 
on details of little comparative interest to those who come 
from so many other fields of similar labor and to whom if 
we lave anything to offer the greatest interest must lie in 
the estion of methods and ideas rather than in our finan- 
cia ndition or growth in membership. 


Development of the Association. 
erefore appears to me more proper to bring to atten- 





were we to fail to make progress. ° 





tion such particular phases of the development of the asso- 
ciation idea in our section of the country as will seem most 
impressive and worthy of consideration. It is along these 
lines that I would talk for a brief time. But before doing 
so I shall risk boring some of you in order that I may be 
sure that all of us thoroughly understand each other and 
the fundamental thoughts in retail association work. 

To many it is not necessary to depict the retail associa- 
tion idea, but to some of our friends among the manufac- 


turers and wholesalers, who through lack of opportunity to 
may 


attend our conventions have vague or uncertain 
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ideas as to the import and character of our work, I would 
say a word. There are many with us who have grown gray 
in the service of this idea—such veterans as Hollis, Hemen- 
way, Critchfield, Gorsuch and Hotchkiss—who are able to 
give and will give you much more adequate expressions than 
I can expect to in a few sentences or paragraphs. 

The Primary Association Principle. 

I conceive, however, that the essential spirit, the directing 
and controlling motive, the original object of the retail 
lumber association is to voice a belief that as retail lumber 
dealers we are performing a useful service to the communi- 
ties in which we live and to the manufacturers who use us 
as avenues of distribution; and, being thus useful, it is our 
wish through organization to a greater degree of 
respect from both consumers and manufacturers, a reason- 
able consideration for the labors we perform, and, certainly, 
the attaiament of a still greater degree of usefulness to 
both. We believe that this recognition can be accorded with- 
out injustice and withcut working hardship upon anyone. 
In other words, the idea was born of the 
strongest insinct of human nature, that of self preservation. 
It has been nurtured by the natural desire to secure volun 
tary approval of all the factors in our trade, and it is 
growing today toward a maturity which will find its great 
est justification in making itself indispensable to the manu- 
faciurer, the wholesaler and the consumer. We believe that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. Investing our capital, 
our energy and largely devoting our lives to supplying the 
public with necessary commodities, in the nature of things 
we have created recognized channels of trade and we believe 
are necessary instruments of distribution. Experience has 
taught us that unity of action and community of interest 
serve best to emphasize and impress the justice of our 
claims as factors in the existing economic system. That we 
have succeeded in our purposes in a measure up to this 
time is best demonstrated by the nearly universal attitude 
of the producing factors, and our existence today affords of 
itself evidence of our useful service. Under the wise leader- 
ship of the men whose names have been mentioned and of 
others like them, our purposes are broadening, our methods 
are improving and our ideals are higher. It is natural that 


secure 


association 
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this is especially true in the older and more settled middle 
west where the ideas have ripened. Profiting from the 
labors of our predecessors this association has gained mo- 
mentum and has accomplished much which would have been 
impossible without the ground work of the pioneers. 


Wrong Conceptions of Association Work. 


Having thus stated briefly our present situation we must 
confess in al) frankness to ourselves that our ideals have 
not been perfectly attained. In various ways this fact has 
been impressed deeply upon the mind of your president dur- 
ing the last two years. Lowell says, “Men in earnest have 
no time to waste patching fig leaves on the naked truth,” 
and with this earnestness as my justification I shall point 
out how in some particulars we are falling short of all that 
we could desire in the nature or measure of our accomplish- 
ment. 

One of the tendencies which has been somewhat in evi- 
dence is the natural one of overexercising the privilege 
which associated energy opens to us. In other words, there 
inclination to abuse the power which is ours at this 
Observation indicates that this abuse arises largely 
from a wrong conception of the purpose for which we are 
united and a misleading view of the functions which a retail 
association can properly perform. illustration 
will serve to assist us in distinguishing between the right 
and the wrong idea as to what we can 
union. Those who have had the 


is an 
time. 
Perhaps an 


expect 
privilege of 


from our 
bathing in 
property of sustaining the weight of the human 
definitely upon the water’s surface without the slightest 
effort or exertion upon the part of the bather. We all 
know that in fresh water this is impossible. Unfortunately 
there are some of us who seem to view associations as pos- 
sessing the qualities and of demanding of associations that 
they demonstrate the capacity to support the individual 
member in all his undertakings, without any activity or 
exertion on his part or without the expenditure of any 
energy beyond the’'payment of membership dues. I might 
put the same thought in this way—that there is a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to expect the associations to suspend 
the operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. This 
conception is wrong. Rather should we view associations as 
the mediums in which we find support only so long as we 
maintain individual exertions for ourselves, and of no avail 
to keep us from sinking into oblivion and failure without 
such exertions. Each unit among us must that it is 
folly to fail to display some capacity and resourcefulness 
on our own account in the ordinary emergencies. No asso 
ciation can or ought to render you immune from competi- 
tion or to protect you in efforts to interfere with 
others. What is more, no association should be allowed to 
try to do so. When such are the expectations, disappoint- 
ments are inevitable if the policy of the association is sane. 
If these be organizations of the nature of our own which 
pursue the anyone's efforts to destroy 
legitimate competition, of regulating prices, or of restricting 
territory, such associations have within themselves the seed 
of their own destruction. The dealer in the association 
who is unjust in his demands on the public or unreasonable 
in requests upon the producers, places himself in the cate- 
gory with that form of union labor which is so offensive to 
every right minded American citizen. The association which 
advances such policies must bring upon its membership and 
their connections merited condemnation and the defeat of 
their purposes. Surely with the lessons coming constantly 


body in 


learn 


rights of 


course of assisting 


before us in the business world there can be no obscurity in 
this issue. 


No Restraint on Legitimate Competition. 


But there is still more to this thought. 
berman who by his practices in any direction in 
toward the public bas brought upon himself 
competition and who seeks to enlist the association in his 
behalf to help him crush such competition is threatening all 
of us with the resentment of the public and the ill will of 
manufacturers and wholesalers; in fact the man who would 
place the ban of illegitimacy upon legitimate competition 
through such tactics will bring discredit to himself and to 
ws. It is net intended that the retail association shall sup 
port any dealer in efforts to rid himself of competitors who 
are as fully engaged in the occupation of selling lumber as 
he may be. ‘To secure the support of the manufacturers and 
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the good will of the public it is absolutely essential that we 
remain true to our purpose to be reasonable in all things 
and to be exceedingly careful to ask that which is rightfully 
ours and only that. 

Closely associated with this misapprehension in regard to 
our organization is the idea entertained by some of us that 
ihe few to whom are entrusted the details constitute the 
association. Walt Whitman says, “America is but you and 
I." The beneficent work of our government is not main- 
tained by the payment of taxes alone, nor can we perpetuate 
our union by the mere payment of dues. The government 
must have other forms of support, not less important, and 
what is true of the government is true of your association, 
for it is truly “you and I.” Policy should be shaped by 
the counsels of the many and he who does not contribute by 
word or deed can find no fault if what is done is not to his 
liking. 

And it is well that these things are so. At this stage in 
the development of business that form of associated activity 
that would make every member successful and his business 
profitable without any exertion of his own would be a curse, 
robbing us of every incentive for the development of our 
strength as individuals and depriving us of the greatest 
source of satisfaction in our business—the joy which comes 
from achievement. Association is a two edged sword, a 
powerful weapon in our hands for right purposes and equally 
as powerful for our own destruction if misused. Or to use 
another figure, it is like a wonderful medicine, helpful in 
the saving of life, our economic lives, if we take it as we 
should, but wrongly administered may appear as a fatal 
poison. 

Possibilities of the Association. 


I would not confine my remarks to the lessons we are 
learning as to the dangers lying in our activities. To the 
contrary, a broad survey of association work affords striking 
examples of what we can rightly accomplish banded to- 
gether. In no other way could ideas be crystallized and 
the welfare of ourselves and our trade be so well safe- 
guarded. We shall hear much of this before. we adjourn 
and it is necessary to dwell upon particular features at 
this time. Influence upon legislation, restraint upon perni- 
cious influence in other legislation, the attainment of privi- 
leges to which ,we are entitled, and the education of the 
public and of each other are all right uses and, free from 
abuses, give a worth and dignity to the association idea 
which can hardly be overestimated and can not be denied. 

The greatest source of satisfaction apparent to us at this 
stage in our development is the mighty work we have done 
aud are doing as an educational institution. In reviewing 
our work fo: the last year or more my mind reverts most to 
the thought that we are educating ourselves to be broader 
and better business men through the study of ourselves, our 
problems and our environment. We are helping each other 
to get at the permanent facts in our business, the laws 
which govern our existence and the prospect which lies 
before us. Indeed, the greatest accomplishment to which we 
may lay claim is that we have taught ourselves better 
ecnceptions than we had of the nature of the functions we 
perform and of our rightful place in the lumber world. 
While doing this we have been educating the other fellow 
for his good and our own. This is true in a thousand direc- 
tions. A conspicuous educational work is the mail order 
campaign in which merchants in all lines have been en- 
gaged. The statement has been made that we have accom- 
plished more in setting people to thinking upon the mail 
order question than any agency which has thus far appeared. 
Again, as in all the leading steps, thanks are due to such 
men as those who are with us from sister associations 
today. Before we have adjourned they will talk to us of 
the nature of this work and the latest developments along 
these lines. It is sufficient to say here that we have set in 
operation machinery which will have tremendous weight in 
educating public opinion as represented by the consumer 
not only of our commodities but all the commodities ordi- 
narily handled at retail. We have a good deal more to 
learn for ourselves and a great deal more to teach to others, 
but we are making progress. 

Perhaps not to a great extent for ourselves but through 
other associations we are educating the public on questions 
of railroad transportation and its influence upon the cost 
of materials and we are rapidly discovering that we need 
not be entirely intent upon our selfish purposes but can 
best achieve for ourselves through seeking to accomplish for 
the common good. It is safe to assert that the greatest 
agencies for education in the business world today are those 
of association. 

With our eyes in this direction and looking forward to 
the coming years we will le cast aside the old idea 
that we should work in the ‘ane we shall go forth boldly 
into the light, confident that we can educate to the point 
where our institutions will be recognized not as aggrega- 
tions of men working for purposes contrary to the public 
good but rather as embodying principles, the approval of 
which will be gladly vouchsafed by the great majority of 
our fellow citizens as they are educated into understanding 
them. 

Before concluding and again referring more particularly to 
our own institution, I must take the occasion to express my 
high appreciation of the efforts of those who have given 
their time and energy to our work. Most especially I feel 
our thanks are due to the secretary whose time has been 
spent entirely in our behalf. When I take the measure of 
those who have labored in like positions for our sister as- 
sociations I am proud of the fact that our own secretary 
rightfully belongs among them and that his counsel and 


suggestion are recognized by them. It is peculiarly fortu-. 


nate for the lumber industry that the secretaries of all of 

our associations have proven so worthy. We can truthfully 

say that we have cause to be proud of every one of them. 
Secretary Porter’s Report, 

_A, L. Porter, secretary and treasurer of the associa- 

tion, next presented the annual report of the detail work 


of the association for the year. His report was as 
follows; 


We have used our best endeavors to bring together a large 
representative gathering of lumbermen at this time to help 
us celebrate our wooden anniversary, as this month sees 
the fifth year of our organization pass into history. It 
therefore gives us pleasure to note the large attendance of 
lumbermen and association workers, many of whom have 
traveled over 1,500 miles in order to represent the lumber- 
men in their territory and to take an active part in the 
deliberations of our various sessions, which we are sure will 
go down in history as among the best meetings held in the 
Pacific northwest. 

Someone has advertised this convention as a carnival of 
jntellect, so, gentlemen, we wish you to make good this 
advértisement by assuming a personal responsibility. We 
wish you to feel that this is your meeting, and that you 
are urged to express a brief but comprehensive opinion on 
each subject up for discussion. While those listed on the 
program are speaking make notes of any subject which you 
want to discuss and bring it up at the first opportunity. 
The opinions of the many crystalized are what we call 
“the ethics of the trade.” 

Now with such an excellent program before us we are 
not going to attempt anything like a detailed report of our 
work for the last year. You will realize that we have been 
looking after your interests when I tell you that our Dill 
for postage and office stationery this last year amounted to 
$593.30 and our traveling and general expenses to 
$2,939.59. 


Membership Represents 90 Percent of Dealers. 


When we met in Salt Lake City last year our membership 
numbered 379 retail yards; during the year we have secured 
120 members, and have lost, mostly by reason of members 
selling out, forty yards. This gives us a membership of 
459 retail yards, which represents over 90 percent of all 
legitimate lumber dealers in our territory. Probably the 
main reason why we are able to count so many yards among 
our members from year to year lies in the fact that each 
dealer saves annually on insurance premiums from two to 
four times the amount of association dues. 

Now, for the information of the shippers we —- the 
first of each quarter a directory in which is listed every 
retail dealer who is a member of our association. If any 
shipper is not receiving this directory we would be pleased 
to have you advise us so that we may put you on our 
mailing list. 

We are frequently asked the question, What is the object 
of your association? Probably most of you know, but for 
the benefit of those who are not familiar with our work 
we will quote from our declaration of purpose as follows: 

“The object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and proper 
information which may be of interest or value to any mem- 
ber or members thereof in his or their business as retail 
lumber dealers.” 


Unique Competition of Mail Order Houses. 


We had not intended to refer to any of the many ques- 
tions which are of interest to you all, and which will be 
fully discussed later on, but there is just one short para- 
graph in the paper of P. M. Backus, of the Forest Lumber 
Company, Sheridan, Wyo., on “A Modern Retail Yard,” in 
which he refers to “mail order competition.” The scheme 
of the Sheridan dealers is so unique that it will no doubt 
be of interest and benefit to a large number of our retail 
dealers. We quote from his paper, therefore, as follows: 

“The mail order houses have not as yet been much of a 
menace in our line in this community. Once in a while a 
farmer gets in a few doors and windows from a Chicago 
“octopus,” but it is not often. Some of the merchants of 
our town have started a scheme to compete with the mail 
order houses, and we have heartily joined in with them. 
We are getting out a mail order catalog which will compare 
in a way with Montgomery Ward & Co.’s. One of the 
leading grocers takes the grocery department, one of the 
furniture dealers the furniture department, and so on 
until every mercantile business in town is represented. The 
eatalog, which is being printed by home printers, will show 
prices of all articles advertised and cuts of nearly all the 
same. We expect to mail out 2,000 copies of this catalog 
over our county and try to induce the farmers who like so 
well to buy from pictures to spend their money at home. 
We have great allies in our two home newspapers. All! 
merchants in town advertise freely with them and we 
venture to state that no catalog house could purchase a 
single line of space in either of them. One of our papers 
shows its appreciation by devoting a large space in nearly 
every issue denouncing the mail order habit and urging the 
people to spend their money at home. Our plan for the 
solution of the mail order question is to advertise freely. 
meet their prices when it is necessary and prevent as many 
as possible from sending out of town.” 


Appreciation of President’s and Members’ Work. 


In conclusion we wish to assure all members that their 
splendid coéperation during the last year has been highly 
appreciated, and to thank our officers and directors for the 
interest they have taken in fostering the association’s cause. 

To our president, George E. Merrill, much credit is due 
for the present prosperous condition of our association. He 
has devoted a large amount of time to personal work for 
the association has constantly kept in touch with every 
detail of our work during the last two years. His many 
encouraging letters and wise counsel has been highly appre- 
ciated by our secretary. 

We wish also to thank the Tacoma lumbermen and all 
others in anticipation of the many courtesies and splendid 
entertainment which has been planned for this occasion. 
We hope you will enjoy this convention to such an extent 
that you will feel it is absolutely essential to the best 
interests of your business that you attend our sixth annual, 
wherever it may be held. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The report of the treasurer, A. L. Porter, follows: 


As treasurer of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion I beg to submit the following financial report for the 
year ending February 1, 1908: 








RECEIPTS. 
February 1, 1907, cash in bank........ $ 853.40 
Received for membership dues......... 285.00 
PTE BOO QOS os Caen cic vctesewe 5,520.00 
————_ $6,658.40 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Postage and office supplies............ $ 330.30 
TOUMETEE -GRIOMEO oo one ccc cc ccenesecs 1,248.89 
IID 0.60166) 0/0:0'e, o'sle duncd mone 1,006.47 
NY Sree er edna ecko 4:8 Ae We oe, 6:s0l rave 2,378.35 
CE PONIOM CRDOREO 6 60s 0 en c.cee'e stew 519.35 5,483.36 
Balance on hand in bank........ ’ ‘$1,175.04 


The auditing committee, consisting of G. M. Yeomans, 
A. H. Smith and W. E. Goodhue, reported to the effect 
that the books of the secretary and treasurer had been 
carefully audited and found correct. 

President Merrill stated that it was desired that the 
meeting was to be one in which there should be free 
and. full expression of opinion by everyone called upon 
to talk, no matter what branch of the trade he repre- 
sented. He then introduced Robert J. Menz, of the 
R. J. Menz Lumber Company, Seattle, as one who had 
been a pioneer in carrying on the crusade for better and 
higher methods in dealings with wholesalers and retail- 
ers, who addressed the convention on ‘‘Order Responsi- 
bility and the Cancelation Abuse.’’ Mr. Ménz’ address 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 





A. Von Boecklin, of Tacoma, chairman of the genera 
committee on arrangements, announced that there woul. 
be a theater party Friday evening for the ladies an) 
also members who did not care to go to the Hoo-Ho 
concatenation which would be held at the same tim: 
The play would be Charles D, Hanford in ‘‘ Anthony ar 
Cleopatra.’’ The president announced that there wou! 
follow a number of short talks on the subject of M) 
Menz’ address by men prominent in the different ass 
ciations represented. He first called on George \' 
Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lumb 
Dealers’ Association, a veteran lumberman, lumb 
journalist and lumber secretary, who delivered an al 
address touching on many important topics. Mr. Hot 
kiss’ paper will appear in a later issue. 

Following Mr. Hotchkiss, George E. Birge, manag 
of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, Was 
discussed the matter from a manufacturer’s standpoi 
speaking as follows: 


Cancelations from the Manufacturers’ Standpoint 


Speaking of this cancelation business, there are two sidis 
to the proposition. I believe that 95 percent of this trou! le 
has occurred in the shingle business. The year 1906 wus 
very prosperous for the farmers of the entire United Sta 
Speaking for ourselves I might say that we had few can 
celations of orders and what we did have were those on 
mixed cars. These were cases which resulted from ir 
inability to secure cars. We shipped orders from our mills 
six and ten months old, although we had previously taken 
them up with our customers, informing them of our in 
ability to ship. We shipped millions of feet of lumber from 
our mills at from $2 to $4 off the prevailing price at the 
time shipments went forward. 


Mr. Birge was followed by E. D. Kingsley, manager of 
the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, Ore., 
who said in part: 


I am not prepared to speak at length on this subject 
today. I know that considerable of this business can be 
attributed to the failure of the mills to fulfil their contracts. 
While this does not in any sense justify cancelation of 
orders on the part of retailers, at the same time I hope you 
understand that it is time we looked at this matter fairly, 
squarely and from a perfectly impartial standpoint. There 
is no question that a great many orders were canceled during 
the recent financial flurry. Conditions were such that in 
some instances people were hardly in their right senses 
Conditions existed which we did not anticipate, and in 
some instances orders were handled without regard to the 
best trade ethics. I have a brother in the lumber business 
in Nebraska who visited me last summer. He showed me a 
contract that he had with Seattle manufacturers for the 
delivery of shingles, which was entered into in December, 
1906. He pushed them for delivery and they wrote back in 
January that they positively would take care of the orders. 
I think there were four or five cars that were bought at 
moderately low prices. All the satisfaction he could ever 
get out of them was that they positively refused to fill the 
order. As I say, such incidents as this do not justify the 
retailer in violating his moral obligation in filling these 
orders. 

The cancelation of lumber orders in our territory was 
considered justifiable, because we were late in making 
shipments in a great many instances, although this could 
not be helped. Orders with us were behind and customers 
were begging for delivery. In our endeavor to please both 
customers the result was that We did not please anybody. 
Such cases were not common, I am glad to say. We re- 
cently received a carload order from a dealer in a town 
near by, a man who happened to be acquainted with us 
He signed the order and asked for shipment in a specified 
time. We received about three weeks later, as we were 
just getting ready to ship the order, a letter from this gen- 
tleman and he stated: “I wish you would ship my car of 
lumber, for I need it.”” The same afternoon we received a 
telegrain saying: “Don’t ship my order unless you can meet 
competition and make lower prices.” We did not answer 
that because I was not in a frame of mind to answer it at 
that moment. Next day we received a letter from him as 
follows: “I am able to get $2 a thousand better price on 
that order and unless you can meet the price immediately, 
cancel the order.” I instructed our yard foreman to fil! the 
order and I wrote this gentleman a letter. In the letter I 


stated to him that in referring to his account I noticed in 
the fall of 1906 and the spring of 1907 we had enjoyed a 
very satisfactory business with him: that we had shipned 


him perhaps a dozen or fifteen carloads of lumber. and the 
prices at the time of shipment were from $1 to $2 highe 
than when we received the orders, yet we did not cancel 
the orders. We shipned every order and every foot as fast 
as possible and completed the orders. I stated to him t — 

0 


er 





we were very sorry to lose his business, but that we wou! 
take the matter up with the members and officials of | 

association if he refused to make payment for these s!\ip- 
ments. Such cancelations are absolutely without excuse. 
We have tried to fill all of our orders and not to my kn. w!l- 


edge have we ever taken advantage of a customer. is 
matter, I hope, will be adjudicated by the committee h 
has been proposed. We ought to get together on this «cs- 


tion, because we have much in common and there are doubt- 
less numerous such cases that need our attention. 


B. F. Cobb, of Kansas City, Mo., spoke briefly on 
the same subject, referring to an address he had mode 
along these lines at the Kansas City retail convent on. 
He was followed by A. Von Boecklin, of Tacoma, , 
in substance, said: 


Time the Essence of Contracts. 


I will not talk very long, as the ground has been ably °d 
well covered. Mr. Menz has stated the views of the w! °le 
saler and Mr. Birge has said a little for the manufactu::'s 
Mr. Hotghkiss has presented the retailers’ view. and I t 1k 
the strongest argument that has been made is the fact, 2° ‘¢ 
says, that time is the essence of all contracts. Ear!y in 
the year we suffered an embargo—from the twentiet! of 
September to the first of April—during which carriers re 
fused to ship any lumber over their lines. This force’ us 
to start the summer behind with our orders and we re 
mained behind throughout the summer. If your orders 1re 
too slow in coming let the shipper know if you can ‘Ise 
them when they arrive and above all, if a car is shipped ‘he 
dealer should be compelled to accept it, even thongh 4 
long time may have elapsed. Again, in placing orders be 
careful to be specific and state when you want’ the stock 
and do not let any misunderstanding arise. I would acain 
urge upon this committee the adoption of resolutions during 
this convention which will thoroughly cover this ground 


There then followed a discussion as to the disposition 
of the subject. President Merrill thought the matier 
zhould be referred to a committee. Mr. Hotchkiss stated 
that he and the other eastern association men had come 
a long way to meet the committees of every organiza- 
tion on the north Pacific coast on the subject of cance!a- 
tion and he hoped that the matter would be thoroughly 
threshed out, even if it took several days or a week to 
do it. He thought the matter should be referred to 4 
committee representing .all branches of the trade and 1t 
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yuld there be discussed and an effort made to find some 
lution of the problem. 
Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
n’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn., said he under- 
od that the manufacturers’ associations would appoint 
legates to meet with the eastern association secre- 
ries to consider the matter and that the meeting of 
e secretaries could be held next Monday and Tuesday. 
Menz stated that some of the manufacturers’ and 
olesalers’ associations already had appointed dele- 
tes to represent them at such a conference. On mo- 
m of Z. E. Hayden, Spokane, Wash., the chair was 
structed to appoint the necessary committee. 
President Merrill announced the following as mem- 
rs of the credential committee: F. A. Hviliard and 
J. Owen, Spokane, Wash.; A. W. Robinson, Pendle- 
Ore.; George E. Hill, jr., Rigby, Ida., and O. P. 
smoot, Provo, Utah. He announced that he would ap- 
int additional committees in the morning. Adjourn- 
ent was then taken until Friday morning at 9:30 
clock, when, President Merrill announced, there would 
a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the 
surance organization, which would probably last only 
hour or so, after which the meeting of the lumber- 
en’s association would be continued. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Shortly after 9:30 o’clock the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, the insurance organization of the association, 
was called to order with President F. H. Hilliard in the 
chair, who read his annual report, as follows: 

President Hilliard’s Address. 


rhe loss by fire in the United States in 1907 amounted to 
$215,671,250. Fortunately the Lumbermen’s Mutual was 
not called upon to pay this entire loss. With us it was one 
of the most successful years that the association has had. 
Since the organization of mutual societies for the purpose 
of carrying insurance on a special line of business the saving 
to members has been from 15 percent to 62 percent. Since 
our organization we have saved our members 40 percent 
and at the same time gained a comfortable surplus. This 
saving is accomplished in many different ways. First, the 
only charges are for the payment of losses and cost of 
handling the business. In writing contracts only on one 
line of business the hazard is reduced to the minimum. We 
can not suffer from a general conflagration, for it is seldom 
that two risks are together. Where it happens that they 
are so located it is our policy to reinsure. Stock companies 
in order to compete with the mutuals have lowered their 
rates in some instances more than 50 percent. This enables 
members to make a saving on their surplus insurance over 
and above the amount that they can carry in their mutuals. 
It should be borne in mind by our members when offered a 
reduction by agents that the mutual companies are directly 
responsible for such reduction and that rates would imme- 
diately be increased if they were out of the way. This fact 
is recognized by the stock concerns, and it is not seldom 
that the object sought in lowering their rates is to induce 
those who have been insured by the mutuals to desert their 
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companies. If they were to succeed in this purpose it 
should not be necessary to point out the result. 


Year’s Showing Signifies Progress. 


It is a foregone conclusion that if the mutual organiza- 
tions could be thus disposed of the old rates would rapidly 
be restored and the cumulative results of all that has been 
accomplished would be lost. It behooves us, therefore, to 
take care to preserve this institution and to avoid being led 
astray by any representations made by those who seek to 
take from us -the best defense we possess against extor- 
tionate insurance rates. From an entirely selfish standpoint 
it pays abundantly to render consistent and persistent sup- 
port to our own society. 

It is a well known fact that no business can stand still. 
It must either go ahead or run behind. No efforts are being 
spared to keep our society pointed in the right direction. 
With what success we leave the members to judge by the 
showing that is made for the year. 

I have visited and inspected a large number of our risks, 
adjusting the rates, and if necessary canceling any risk that 
was undesirable. A considerable amount of new business 
has also been secured from dealers who were only waiting 
for someone to come around and explain the plan. 


Care of Coal Houses Reduces Risks. 


Too much care can not be exercised in looking after coal 
houses, as 74 percent of our losses for the last year have 
started from spontaneous combustion in coal bins. This can 
be avoided if only given proper attention. By allowing no 
loose straw, hay, shavings or rubbish of any kind to accumu- 
late the risk is also greatly reduced. Some of the yards I 
have visited have been found so clean it seems impossible 
for a fire to get a start; some others you wonder how they 
keep from taking fire. A general cleaning up of these is 
always insisted upon. Unless the unexpected should hap- 
pen, or, in other words, unless an unusual number of losses 
should occur during this year, it is safe to promise a 
reduction in series “‘A” for 1909 to less than 50 percent of 
the board rate and a sufficient surplus on hand to insure us 
that we will not be obliged to increase the rate in the 
future. 

Series “B’’ will be in equally good condition when it is as 
old as “A.” This will complete our fifth year, and the first 
policies written will then expire. Each one of the original 
policy holders will then have saved the cost of two years’ 
insurance and assisted in putting the society in shape to 
enable him to get more than two years’ insurance for the 
cost of one. 

Fifty Percent Gain on Premiums. 


In other words, our business has reached the point where 
the society insures each policyholder to the amount of his 
policy, absolutely without cost for six months in every 
year. Or to express the same idea in a different manner 
and as an investment, we find we are making 50 percent on 
our investment of premiums deposited with the society. 
Most of us regard such interest on our money as a mighty 
good return, much beyond our possible economies in any 
other direction. Who would not hail with delight a pros- 
pect of a 40 or 50 percent cut in our other business ex- 
penses? Five years hence the original policyholders who 
will have carried the mutual insurance ten years will have 
had insurance without cost for four and a half years. 

Personally I desire to thank the members whom I have 
called on for the many courtesies shown me. 


Secretary Porter’s Address. 


Following the address by the president came the ad- 
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dress of Secretary A. L. Porter, which proved a very 
interesting document. His address follows: 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Society was organized January 
1, 1904, and provision was made in its articles of agree- 
ment for the operation of two distinct series, the receipts, 
disbursements, assets and liabilities of which should be 
kept separate and apart, the same as though they were two 
different companies. The object of conducting two series 
was, that we would be able to protect our members for $6,000 
on each yard in place of $3,000, without increasing the 
expenses. Policies for $3,000 or less were issued in series 
A from the start, and after this series had been put on a 
substantial basis the second series known as “B” was 


launched March 1, 1906. Both have been successful beyond 
our fondest expectations, as the following figures will show: 
Assets. 


The combined assets of the society December 31, 1907, 
amounted to $50,200.37. This amount does not include 
furniture and fixtures or other like items, but represents 
the actual cash which the society could secure within thirty 
days if necessary to do so. 

Liabilities. 


Our liabilities amounted to $37,414.68, which amount 
consists entirely of the deposits made by members on their 
various contracts. These deposits serve the same purpose 
for our society that capital stock does in a corporation. 
The deposit, however, is subject to refund to the member 
upon request and cancelation of his contract. 


Surplus. 

The surplus, representing the difference between assets 
and liabilities, amounted to $12,785.69. This sum belongs 
to the policy holders and represents the profit made by the 
society after having paid all losses and expenses in addi- 
tion to saving each member 40 percent annually of the 
amount of his deposit, which, in other words, is the same 
as an annual dividend of 40 percent on his investment. 
As surplus measures the strength of an organization, this 
item will be of particular interest to you, and especially so 
when you stop to think that the amount is sufficient to 
pay four full losses. 


Financial Strength. 


A fire insurance policy means future prosperity or com 
plete annihilation to the average retail dealer should he 
suffer a complete loss by fire. Therefore it is necessary for 
him to exercise the utmost care in selecting a company. 
Safety, strength amd cost are of paramount importance. 
The financial strength of our society has reached a point 
where it will begin to unfold to you the possibilities of a 
large institution in the future. .Our assets are securely 
invested by the executive committee upon advice of our 
attorneys, who prepare and examine all as in connec- 
tion with our mortgage loans. Our society has the reputa 
tion of dealing fairly with its members and meeting all its 
obligations in full and with dispatch, all claims for losses 
usually being paid within ten days. 

Economy. 

It is the constant aim of your officers to conduct the 
society in a manner which will make for the members the 
greatest possible saving, keeping in mind, however, that any 
plan or policy attempted is worth doing well. One of the 
most important features of any successful business is its 
method of bookkeeping and accounting, because in this age 
of keen competition it is essential for the business man to 
know at the end of each month and quarter of a year the 
financial condition of his company. [or the last year the 
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Lumbermen’s Mutual Society bas been using a set of books 
ruled, printed and gotten up expressly for our business. 
With this system one person does the work which would 
require two under old fashioned methods. With this system 
we are able to give our executive committee a full and com- 
plete detailed statement of all receipts and disbursements, 
assets and liabilities at the close of each month’s business. 
We have a sample leaf of each book and* would be pleased 
to have all members inspect them after adjournment of 
this meeting. 

The average rate of interest on our investments is 8 per- 
cent. Interest income this year will be $3,800 in round 
numbers. The average ratio of expense to income for stock 
companies is 40 percent; our ratio for 1907 was 19 percent 
and we are making an annual saving to our members of 
approximately $15,000. 

Inspection of Risks. 

During the year F. H. Hilliard has been in our employ 
and has made a personal inspection of practically every 
risk on our books, so that we have today in our files a 
complete diagram drawn by him of a large percentage of 
the yards in our territory, with complete information re- 
garding their property. Mr. Hilliard’s work has been of 
untold benefit to the organization, and we sincerely hope 
arrangements can be made to continue this work for another 
year. 

Comparative figures are arrived at by combining the state- 
ments of both series as follows: 

Percent. 
Ratio of expense to income, 1905 28 









Ratio of expense to income, 1906...... 16 
Ratio of expense to income, 1907...... 19 
Ratio of losses to income, 1907....... 22% 
Expenses not including losses, 1904...$ 1,951.21 
Iixxpenses not including losses, 1905... 1,906.17 
Exxpenses not including losses, 1906... 2,743.57 
Expenses not including losses, 1907... 6,920.44 
Insurance written in 1904........... 244,900.00 
Insurance written in 1905........... 286,900.00 
Insurance written in 1906........... 622,150.00 
Insurance written in 1907........... 333,950.00 
NCEE Se a Pees Pare eer epee $1,487,900.00 
ON EE I, 6 o.6 5.0 ccie ewe tiereibies 2,100.00 
Loemes Gating 1008... ocscsccccccccent 814.45 
Ronee aie SOG. . occ cccccccecs coe 9,239.80 
ee. a ae ee 8,202.99 
Percent 
Began business January 1, 1904 gain, 
Insurance in force January 1, 1905....$ 244,900.00... 
Insurance in force January 1, 1906.... 531,800.00 117 
Insurance in force January 1, 1907 3,950.00 117 


Insurance in force January 1, 1908.... 487,900.00 28 
Deposit of members January 1, 1905.. 6,305.30 
Deposit of members January 1, 1906.. 3,806.55 
1 ys 
1 









Deposit of members January 1907.. 
Deposit of members January 1908.. 
Cash assets January 1, 1905 


Cash assets January 1, 1906......... 

Cash assets January 1, 1907........ 

Cash ‘assets January 1, 1908......... 

Surplus December 31, 1904.......... 

Surplus December 31, 1905..... 

Surplus December 31, 1906 é : 85 
Surplus December 31, 1907.......... 12, ».69 76 
Income (not including deposits), 1904. 2,600.10 ... 
Income (not including deposits), 1905. 6,722.09 158 


Income (not including deposits), 1906. 16,828.04 150 


Income (not including deposits), 1907. 22,308.3- 32 
Cash income of deposits in 1907, not in- 
cluded in above, amounts to........ 13,470.65 


Statement December 31, 1907. 
Series ‘‘A.”’ 
RECEIPTS. 





ao 8 eS ee eee en ee ere er rere aw | 
ee Ss MNS ok 5 ccc ak.e ¥ee eee bsweewe 26 
Cash from deposit premiums.... 07 
Ce DG OUD hg 0-4. 5.0 We'd 01010.5 ele 00: :0.0.6 feed Aa -29 
Cash from agency account, commission 2 
RG NE eae eho oa ote CEARD C6 660:80.5 scare 4,963.89 
Ne SNE 45 Saint gaat mes bad be oe SE $25,303.49 


Return premiums 
Reinsurance 








EXPENSES. 
Postage and office supplies...$ 155.62 


Expense, directors .......... 264.30 
Traveling and general expense. 1,452.75 
CY. ke 65550bes00006-00%5 3,000.35 

—- 4,873.02 
CE, BEE vccsccaneucoece 4,041.38 


BO, BEE seccccsccicvcsess 11,531.72 


Total disbursements ..... 





Cash balance in bank.... 


$ 1,548.15 


ASSETS. 
as oo orn 6-45 a han ha Sada ONO $ 1,548.15 
ND ak 6.555 00 head caccesadaccvecdéne 3,139.90 
VERSE WGCGRNRS WOGRG 00. ccc vcccsccccscccces 21,917.7 
Accrued interest mot Gue.....ncescscccsccccecs 944.55 
Unpaid Geposit PremiwIMs., 2.00.0. cccccccescveces 262.50 
Assessments payable January 1, 1908........... 2,890.82 





$30,703.70 
Amount required to pay original deposit premium 
for every policy in force 


a Pee rere eer eT ee ere er ee re $1 





LOSSES ITEMIZED. 


1907. 
April 3, Baldwin Lbr. Co., Bridger, Mont........$ _78.72 
July 2, Ellensburg Lbr. Co., Ellensburg, Wash..... 580.43 
August 10, Springston Lbr. Co., Pullman, Wash... 364.06 
October 31, Cascade Lbr. Co., Mabton, Wash..... 3,000.00 
December 15, Madison Lbr. Co., Mescow, Ida..... 18.17 


$ 4,041.35 
Insurance in force, $761,500. 


Series “B.’’ 





RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand December 31, 1906............... $ 3,064.83 
err eee eee eee 8,697.30 
Cash from deposit premiums.................4. 8,097.58 
COA, FROM TCOTOGE 6 «o.oo cc ee csc ccc cece bees'e 831.28 
EE IEE 561 $:3..510- 054.0 -5:4:6:9 0 55619 SR bie Wine dco eww me 3,208.88 
MEL SOOT Ce TT Teer Tee TUTTE CTT. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
ree eer ee ee $1,912.15 
EXPENSES. 
Postage and office supplies....$ 107.08 
Expense, Girectors ........¢- 43.25 


Traveling and general expense. 154.97 
SION, 56.0% 5.60.4000).8 ea ee o06 1,742.12 

- - 2,047.42 
I SE” awl oak ae ek Oa 4,161.61 


eS err rere 11,297.26 
Total disbursements ..... 19,418.44 
Cash balance in bank.... $ 4,481.43 
ASSETS. 
OQ |. A rer 
ee Clee see caweseee ene k Cee ees 2,573.28 
Re I I og o's ca cararkin-ei'e 6 ase bib eae ook 11,000.00 
NI I ae. se Die ‘aah erie ob wb lees Sub ean 385.50 
WATE GDOETE POCMMGINS. 26 occ ccccccecceeccnee 60.00 
Assessments payable March 1, 1908............ 996.46 


$19,496.67 
Amount required to pay original deposit premium 


ee gS ere re rrr eee 17,734.83 
Surplus ......ccccccees Cece eevee cccscecs $ 1,761.84 
LOSSES ITEMIZED. 

1907. 
April 3, Baldwin Lbr. Co., Bridger, Mont........$ 52.48 
July 2, Ellensburg Lbr. Co., Ellensburg, Wash... 530.87 
August 10, Springston Lbr. Co., Pullman, Wash.. 560.10 
October 31, Cascade Lbr. Co., Mabton, Wash..... 3,000.00 
December 16, Madison Lbr. Co., Moscow, Ida..... 18.16 


$ 4,161.61 
Insurance in force, $726,400. 
Combined Statement of Series ‘“‘A” and ‘B.” 





RESOURCES. 
I I ab acco ce. hoe ome ibcalet ane hese bv oie uaa ce Sia $ 6,029.58 
IIR a5 area. G e-naiawon Weld ca waw See ee ee 
Sere re Cre ee rer eee 
PE SE hci bb:5:0 05.0 0:4.0 ease Kteruas enue 
Premium deposits receivable 
Assessments receivable 








$50,200.37 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve fund—deposit of members..............$37,414.68 
EE 6-6 N0awbaebbs6050 680 4Kb08 68 ose 46S oR 12,785.69 





$50,200.37 
Insurance in force December 31, 1907, $1,487,900. 

We have made at each monthly meeting during the yea 
an examination of all applications for insurance, approve: 
all loans, losses and accounts payable, and we hereby certit 
that the foregoing statements are correct exhibits of tl 
cash transactions and losses paid during 1907, and that th 
assets and liabilities in the respective series are correct! 
stated as of date December 31, 1907. All moneys have bee! 
paid out on voucher checks, signed by the president and 
secretary treasurer. F. H. HILLIArp, 

President. 
F. E. RoBBINs, 

Director. 
J. J. OWEN, 

Director 

After hearing the reports of the president and secr: 
tary and treasurer a committee, composed of J. H. Du 
lop, W. P. Monson and George N. Schwartz, was ap 
pointed to make nominations for the board of directors 
for a term of three years. The board of directors nomi 
nated by this committee consisted of F. E. Robbins 
Ritzville, Wash.; J. E. Owen, Spokane, Wash., and J. H. 
Bardwell, Salt Lake City, Utah, who, upon motion duly 
made and seconded, were elected for a period of thre: 
years. 

After completion of the routine work of the organiza 
tion, the reading of the various reports ete., it was 
moved and seconded that a vote of thanks be extenci 
to the president and the secretary and treasurer fo: 
their able work for the previous year, and that thi 
same be approved and published as submitted. Imm 
diately after the conclusion of the meeting of the ass 
ciation a meeting of the board of directors was called 
preparatory to taking in hand the work for the coming 
year. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


At the adjournment of the annual meeting of th« 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, Friday morning, th: 
second session of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association was called to order by President Georg: 
KE. Merrill. By this time the convention hall was 
well filled with members of the association and visit 
ing manufacturers and wholesalers. The ablest me: 
among the manufacturers of Washington and Oregon 
were on the program to present papers and addresses 
and as the work of the convention proceeded they 
participated in the discussion of questions of vital im 
portance to both branches of the trade. It was, i! 
reality, a big general conference: of lumbermen, an 
the representatives of the big retail organizations in 
the east gave additional importance and strength 
the proceedings. Roughly estimated, the eastern me! 
represented associations numbering over 8,000 men 
bers. 

President Merrill announced the appointment of th 
following committees: 

Resolutions—J. C. Weter, Pocatello, Ida. ; D. E. Swinehart 
Butte, Mont.; F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida. 
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minating—Z. E. Hayden, Spokane, Wash.; J. N. Craw- 
fi Walla Walla, Wash.; W. J. Harvey, Pocatello, Ida. 
fhe morning session was taken up largely with 
s of representatives of the eastern associations. 
‘Pap’? Hemenway, secretary of the Colorado & Wyo- 
mivg Association was first introduced by the president 
as one of the veterans of the lumber business and in 
association work. 

r. Hemenway said that his experience as a manu- 


a a 


facturer, Wholesaler and retailer of lumber as well as 
a retary was such that he was familiar with all 
sid-s of the business. Although a wholesaler as well 


as « retailer, he had operated a mill in Wisconsin 
fiftcen years ago, and was at one time president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. In 
19.) he went to Colorado and was made temporary 
secretary of the association there, and has remained 
its secretary ever since. He said that all the retailer 
as of the wholesaler is that he confine his sales to 
retcilers only. With reference to cancelations, he 
believed that both sides were guilty of wrongdoing, 
but declared that two wrongs would not make a right. 
He did not believe the fault was all on the side of 
the retailer, and hoped that the conference which 
would be held next week between the committees from 
the different associations would result in some plan of 
doing away with the trouble. 

L. C. Whittet, recently retired president of the 


Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
called upon. He explained that Paul Lachmund, the 
Wisconsin secretary, was taken ill the day before he 


intended to leave for this meeting, which accounted 
for his absence. He appreciated the opportunity of 
being able to speak to the lumbermen of the west. 
He said that lumbermen were always to be found 
among the most representative of citizens of every 
community. Association work is but the outcome of 
conditions, a development of civilization. He told 
of the growth of the study of agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, due to the fact that farmer’s 
sons find it necessary to farm scientifically and intelli- 
gently in order to make their farms produce. In the 
sume way, he said, the retail lumber association is the 
college for lumbermen, made necessary by the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

President Merrill, in introducing Bird Critchfield, 


secretary of the Nebraska association, spoke of the 
success of that organization and referred to the 
notoriety he had obtained during the last two years 
because of the prosecution of his organization in an 
attempt to make it out a trust. Secretary Critchfield 


told of the origin of the socalled antitrust agitation 
in Nebraska which resulted in proceedings being 
brought against the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion two years ago. The association had won out in 
the lower court and is expecting a final decision from 
the supreme court. He declared that the prosecution 
was resulting in a better and stronger organization. 
Referring to the cancelation problem, he believed it 
was started by wholesalers who could not ship their 
orders on account of railroad blockades, and he re- 


gretted to say that this had caused somewhat of a 
feeling of retaliation on the part of the retailers. He 
hoped that both sides could get together and find a 


code of ethies under which business could be carried 
on more harmoniously. 


Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
the next association expert to be called upon by 
President Merrill. Mr. Gorsuch stated that he was 
pleased to find that J. E. Owen, of Spokane, and J. M. 
Flint, of Bozeman, Mont., were numbered among the 
strong association men in the west, as they had 
formerly belonged to his association in the days when 
it was called the Missouri and Kansas association. It 
was a subject for congratulation that nearly 90 per- 


cent of the dealers in the territory of the Western 
assoviation were members and he attributed this to 


the fact that although the Western association was 
young, it had been able to grow and prosper by 
profiting by the mistakes of the older associations 
in east. The association member, he said, should 
rem mber that he is asking for courteous treatment 
fron, wholesalers and manufacturers and should expect 
to able to give the same treatment in return to 
his retail competitor. Manufacturers should confine 
their trade to either retailers exclusively, or consum- 


ers -xclusively, and the trade has the right to 
ki which. One of the objects of association is to 
giv. this information to its members. 


A Voice From California. 


of the ablest and strongest addresses made 
convention was that of Albert H. Ellioft, secre- 
tr: of the California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
Clation, with headquarters in San Francisco, who to 
was a stranger, as this was the first conven- 
it f lumbermen outside of his own state that he 
ha ttended. Mr. Elliott said that he was not a 


‘um!erman, but a lawyer, though his family for two 
gt itions had been in the lumber business and by 
the Darwinian theory he had inherited some lumber 
instiuets. He regretted that the president of his 
assoviation, Hon. George H. Paine, was prevented 
Tron being present by ill health. Regarding associa- 
tion work, Mr. Elliott said that he believed the princi- 
ples underlying it in all lines of business were the 


san 


though the objects to be accomplished might be 
‘what different. It was formerly considered that 


son 


trade was a war, but it has now been demonstrated 
that coéperation is the spirit of this age. He denied 
that competition is the life of trade as commonly 
understood. The competition that means getting busi- 
hess from one’s competitor by cutting prices is not 
the life of any business, but to the contrary. Bar- 


riers must not be put in front of the stream of busi- 
ness, and association work must be directed along the 
lines of the least resistance. It is an established 
principle that the wholesaler must distribute his 
goods to the retailer and, therefore, must not sell to 
the consumer, the natural customer of the retailer. 
He pointed out that laws are enacted to control only 
the small minority of the people, and so in business 
there are some who would ruin it for personal gain, 
and associations are necessary for their control. He 
called attention to the organized buying power of the 
associations of retailers. Continuing, he said: 

We have coéperation socially and politically and there 
is no reason why we should not have it commercially. We 
have a right to consider questions of importance to our 
business, and as the majority, ask the minority to abide by 
our decision. 

You make the lumber and we consume it. I come as a 
stranger and bid you Godspeed, and I hope that as a result 
of our deliberation that a closer working basis for us all 
may be arranged. [Applause.] 

Secretary Porter announced that the winners of the 
prizes for the best papers on retail yard management 
were as follows: 

lirst prize—Hiram Jensen, Collinston, Utah. 

Second prize—J. F. Hertzler, Woodburn, Ore. 

The meeting then took a recess until 2 p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the afternoon session the members and visiting 
lumbermen listened to an address by R. W. Douglas, 
of Seattle, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, on ‘‘ Trade 
Relations.’’ Mr. Douglas’ paper will appear in a later 
issue. 

Following Mr. Douglas’ remarks, August von Boeck- 
lin, chairman of the general committee of arrange- 
ments having in charge the entertainment of the 
visitors in Tacoma, announced that a big banquet 
would be held Saturday evening in the Masonic 
Temple, and invited the manufacturers and whole- 
salers present, as well as the retailers, to attend and 
to bring the ladies with them. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., next 
spoke on ‘‘Something about Everything.’’ He talked 
largely upon trade relations, and referred to the 
troubles shippers on the west coast had in getting 
their shipments through Minnesota transfer. During 
his talk he referred to W. B. Judson, now of Seattle, 
who was present in the hall, as being the father of 
association work among lumbermen in the United 
States, as he was one of the organizers and secretaries 
of the old National Lumbermen’s Association, many 
years ago, which was the first association of lumber- 
men in this country. Mr. Judson was the founder of 
the old Northwestern Lumberman, one of the prede- 
cessors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is now 
temporarily residing in Seattle. At the conclusion of 
Secretary Hollis’ remarks, President Merrill an- 
nounced that an adjournment of a few minutes would 
be taken to allow the photographer to get a group 
picture of the lumbermen. 


The Fulton Bill and Other Vital Topics. 

On reassembling in the hall, George M. Cornwall, 
of Portland, Ore., spoke on the ‘‘Fulton Amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Law,’’ a subject to 
which he has devoted a great deal of time and atten- 
tion during the last year. 

George H. Emerson, vice president of the North- 
Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., pre- 
sented an interesting and scholarly address on ‘‘ The 
Lumber Industry From the Standpoint of a Manufac- 
turer and Timber Owner.’’ His address appears else- 
turer and Timber Owner.’’ Mr. Emerson’s address was 
listened to with rapt attention and at the close he was 
greeted with prolonged applause, every one realizing 
that it had been their privilege to listen to an address 
of exceptional excellence. 

President Merrill—The Western association is proud of 
the fact that such a paper as has just been read has been 
presented to our meeting, and also proud that we have had 
Mr. Emerson with us. We heartily thank him for this favor. 
rhe next address is to be delivered by a very vigorous gentle- 
man who is well and favorably known as one of the leading 
lumbermen of the west. 

The president introduced E. D. Kingsley, manager 
of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, 
Ore., whose paper on ‘‘The Value of Associations and 
the Moral Obligation of Each Branch of the Trade to 
the Other,’’ proved of absorbing interest. 

Mr. Kingsley’s paper was received with approbation 
by the lumbermen present and there then followed a 
number of informal addresses, the first being from 
Ralph H. Burnside, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, for two years 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Burnside stated that he had been in the 
lumber business since a boy and had always been 
proud of it, but never more so than this ‘afternoon. 
He had attended many lumbermen’s conventions and 
at none had there ever been so many able and thought- 
ful papers presented as at this meeting. He esteemed 
it an honor and a privilege to represent the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, the largest associa- 
tion of retail lumbermen in the United States. He 
praised the pioneers in association work, who estab- 
lished the ethics that the trade uses today and which 
all in the business are now able to enjoy. His associa- 
tion was a pioneer and it had been tested through the 
courts. It had established standards for doing busi- 
ness that are today universally accepted. He referred 
to the fight of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and the other organizations of manu- 
facturers in the Coast states against the advanced lum- 
ber rates put in effect by the transcontinental railroads, 
and declared it was a fight such as no other class of 
business men ever had or could ever put up. He did 
not believe that the railroads ever imagined that they 


WHAT WE KNOW OF 


COLUMNS 


would fill a whole book were we 
to attempt to tell it in type, but 
all we know about them that in- 
terests the most critical jobber 
has been incorporated in our Solld 
Bored Colonial Columns; and so 
sure are we they represent the 
acme of perfection in Column 
manufacturing that we do not 
hesitate to guarantee absolutely 
each and every Column we sell 
against cracking, checking or 
warping. You wonder how we 
can do this? Well, it’s all in the 
making — we turn them direct 
from good, selected logs, and the 
continuous air-space does the rest. 
Compare our Columns with the 
ordinary glued-and-stuck-together 
kind and you will understand. 


COLUMNS RIGHT, 
PRICES RIGHT. 
SHIPMENTS RIGHT. 


We want to tell you more about 
them and quote you prices—may 


we? 





Memphis Column Co. 


Station E, MEMPHIS, TENN. 











STAIR Serer 


Stock and Special 
Designs. 


Write for prices. 


NicFEELY BROS. 


Steubenville, O. 














OUR MONTHLY 


-———- Stock List arden, 
r buyers. 


is interesting reading for lumbe 
Send for last issue just out. Here are 
some sample items: 


1 in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. 1 to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuff and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send 
for complete list. 











The C. A. GOODYEAR LBR. CO. 


TOMAH, WIS. 








The Leaver Automatic Saw Gage 
Increases Product, Decreases Labor Cost. 

THE BOX ESTIMATOR frictional sizes of lumber in 4-4, 5-4, 64 and 

8-4, also surface measure. The 

Estimator (fits the pocket)gives JAMES M,. LEAVER, 

SONORA, CALIFORNIA, 


4-4 and surface measure con- 
ter*s, Sent on trial. 
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An Aisle through the Virgin Forest near our Mill. 


We are Car and Cargo Shippers 
o 


LONG AND LARGE TIMBERS 
SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
q Mills at Ashford, Wash. 


























little millman he must change the terms of sale and 
make an advance payment to the millman in order 
to help him finance his operations, and this would 
seliom be found convenient. Mr. Schafer favored the 
elimination of irresponsible and dishonest brokers. 

President Merrill announced that at 8:30 or 9:00 
o’clock Saturday morning, through the courtesy ot 
Capt. E. G. Griggs, the visiting lumbermen would be 
taken in automobiles to the plant of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, and that the convention 
would meet at 10 o’clock. Adjournment was then 
taken until Saturday morning. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

The members and visitors were late in assembling 
Saturday morning, as many delayed their visit at the 
big plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 
It was nearly 11 o’clock when President Merrill called 
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would run up against such opposition and he wondered the meeting to order and announced that as tl} 
now if the railroads would not be glad to haye some prize winning papers were printed and, as neither 
one help them let go. Mr. Burnside referred to the the writers was present, their reading would be d 
@ fight of the retail lumber dealer against the mail pensed with. 
order and catalog houses, and declared that the ef- W. P. Monson, of Preston, Ida., an experienc: 
a oe l 1e W 1 Z fect of their business was less felt by lumbermen than — retail lumberman, read a paper on ‘‘Large Margi 
any other class of retailers, yet the fight that the and Long Terms vs. Moderate Margins and Ca 
lumbermen had put up during the last year was the Terms.’’ The paper was well written and Mr. Mons 
strongest and was having a telling effect upon them. was complimented on the points brought out. 
He said that he personally had the distinction of The chair then introduced W. C. Miles, a manufacty 
i j | ] } eT O being one of the nineteen retail lumbermen in the of Globe, Wash., who presented a paper on ‘‘Stabi 
e west who had been under indictment on this ground. of Prices.’’ (Mr. Miles’ paper will appear in a la 
He then briefly gave a history of the fight against issue). President Merrill announced that a free-i 
the mail order houses, which is tamiliar to readers all discussion on matters of trade interest wo 
l il ler | , which i | l ll d tt f trad t t 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. follow. 
SPOKANE, SEATTLE, President Merrill invited all manufacturers and J. E. Holden, of Danville, Ill., one of the direct 
WASH WASH wholesalers to attend the sessions of the convention of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, stu 
: ° on Saturday. He called attention to the points that he and Secretary Hotchkiss were appointed 
brought out in the address of Mr. Kingley regarding delegates from this association to attend the Taco r 
IDAHO AND FIR, CEDAR AND the eel Said President Merrill: . ’ " convention. Mr. Holden thought he was name | 
7 SPRUCE LUMBER, _ delegate because he had had some experience with 
WESTERN PINE. So far as.the elimination of the middleman is concerned, Pt? ‘ F ‘ ce 
REDCEDAR SHINGLES one association of manufacturers asks that it be done, yet cancelation trouble. He told of giving an o1 
EVERYTHING IN STRAIGHT OR another ee ae agg 9+ says Ges 75 percent thirteen months ago, and not yet receiving it. 
: > of its output is sold through middlemen, ‘ou see we are iiiaai ‘ es ae > ght -_ , sma « 
YARD STOCKS, | MIXED CARS. per er on. : recently ordered a car of shingles by wire and ! 
: surprise: 1e next day by havin 1e car switi 
AND FACTORY FIR TIMBERS IN ALL The chairman then called for a discussion of the os his siding. He believed this the quickest 
DIMENSIONS AND mb ht 1 Ww Y as 3 : ribs > ipo ; a H 
PLANK LENGTHS subject, upon which J. C. Weter, of Pocatello, Ida., livery on record. It was different from the situatio si 
. ‘ ‘ spoke briefly, declaring that it was hard for him to year ago. Regarding the middleman, Mr. Holden s \ 
say much on the subject when he saw about the con- that in the south the yellow pine manufacturrs r 
ee ee vention hall so many of his friends among the mid- generally prefer to have the dealers buv of t ty 
. ° ‘ - dlemen, He thought as a purchaser of lumber, he wholesale representatives. He did not think it wa to | 
Quick service— Shipment by all lines. had a right to buy it where he could get it the matter for the dealer to settle. If the manufacturers Hi 
ae oes cheapest as long as he bought it of a reputable manu- — djd not sell the middleman, the dealers would not mi 
Unsurpassed milling facilities. facturer or wholesaler, The chair next called upon of them. eae 
‘ | | Secretary Hollis, who told a story to illustrate the An Able Defense of the Middleman. - 
Send us a trial order, or at least let us point under ee a — that some a President Merrill called on J. E. Pinkham, of to 1 
: + > : facturers wanted to eliminate and some wanted to J. E. Pinkh: sumber Company. Seattle , 
have See: Sees and we will do the perpetuate the middleman, and as a result the re- Ne Ti gesagt ok apes pe gen gl . m 
a tailer was put in a peculiar position, ‘*inere are and a member of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s dis 
. middlemen in Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City and — Agsociation, who spoke interestingly on ‘‘The 4.1 the 
: ‘Isewhere,’’ said Mr. Hollis, ‘‘who are as honest and an.’? iev 2 r+ iscussi f 1 
re . ave vou for a customer we ‘ , ; , J : . dleman. He believed much of the discussion « the 
If we once have amas wiles reputable as any manufacturer in the business. You this subject was due to lack of understanding of it ( 
will try and make it to your interest to do not want to get rid of them. On the other hand Jp all lines a large percentage of the output is handle poi 
d me | there are some middlemen that we do want to get by middlemen, lumber not excepted, and the lumbe1 the: 
trade with us permanently. ~ of. — is only _ way to get “- of this wholesaler and middleman has for years been an ji | 
class. 1enever you millmen stop selling them, we portant factor in the lumber business. A very larg: Ala 
<= retailers will stop buying of them.’’ reents , > manufacturers hav Pay aid TH 
. ean ee 3 ‘ . percentage of lumber manufacturers have not a s bus 
Capt. E. G. Griggs, president and general manager ficiently large output to be able to afford the means Nel 
s of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, to market it. Many also prefer to confine their ene exp 
ay - ue witz r 0. Wash., was called upon by the president and ad- gies to manufacturing and leave the selling to mid con 
“ nag = arama briefly, oe — — ed dlemen who have well organized selling offices. Il bili 
: ion of the Diddleman was an important one. Market did not think it the business of the retailers or ot is 
Lindelle Block, Lumber Exchange, conditions at some times breeded more middlemen anyone else, if some millmen preferred to do business peo 
SPOKANE, WASH, :: SEATTLE, WASH. than at others. Further, he said: this way. Another factor is the large market, in Ori 
- Many of our members have small mills and it is necessary cluding practically the whole world, that Pacifi bili 
for them to sell through someone who will finance them. sone . an maki » marketine < iffie (d : 
In the shingle business it is more necessary than in the conse lumber has, making the marketing a difficult he 
lumber business, for the shingle men rely upon the whole- special work. The middleman knows where to get but 
salers very generally to do their banking for them. Our the stock, and because of this, at times is of great and 
company desires to do business direct wherever it is possible, pa te A to the buver. On "Sones bills. thev hav e . 
as do all of the large mill concerns. There are many ques- oa eae  - = ig ave 
tions which are occasionally discussed by the manufacturers, to be placed with many mills. The wholesaler ci ex! 
one of which is whether it is advisable to sell to line yard handle them much better than the millman. owl 
concerns cheaper than to the owner of a single yard. They a P itte ‘ ; > j ‘me ! \ ‘ 
usually buy cheaper because they are able to pay cash, and Mr. Pinkham admitted that esi middlemen wi ° sea 
it is the dollar that everyone is after. When selling through detriment. If he is a demoralizer on the market ¢ \ 
the middleman the manufacturer loses his identity and the manufacturer should not be blamed for wanting 
— finds that there often is no one to stand behind the eliminate him. Of course, pressure to sell lowers 
KE. H. Schafer, of Seattle, was called upon by tle prices, but the lumber is on the market and _— ; 
- a Spigot eae SIE : sold. He believed that selling the output of a eC 
chair to give his views on the subject. He stated . . 
a f : - Es 4 : trict by forty wholesalers would be less demorali g | 
that he was a wholesaler as well as a manufacturer Mae aie . : . \ 
tia: cas) than having the 400 millmen trying to sell it. 
and declared that the small saw mills and the small ee . ‘ I 
: = s : ; ' declared the wholesaler is just as much intereste: nd 
shingle mill owners need the wholesaler to help finance ee : - : ; ld 
: : ; 5 a selling at a high price as is the millman. It w 
and market their output, as they are not always able _. Ff : i | 
Stee Resa : re be just as logical for the wholesalers to sell consun 
to employ salesmen and to form the office organization 12 they fell out will setetl it a2 ten fos » t 
; A, ) , ¢ tailer, as y » to 
necessary to market their output. He believed that oii te aaa ‘on “Tat ro we eit ye y £ | Se 
if the retailer dealer in the east wished to buy of the : ‘ : ee a 


ness. Continuing, he said: 
It is up to the wholesaler to educate the millmen up t Mi 
point of efficiency. The unfair wholesaler would soo! 
come known, as it is necessary for him to make good. ‘ © 
of abuse by the wholesaler should be brought home to Lu 
It is: necessary to have the information to do so. The w +} 
saler should keep his house clean. Along this line the I’ 
Coast Shippers’ Association is working and it has taken anl 
initiative in trying to bring about a square deal in the w ass 
sale business. Those who are not justifying their exis 
by the service they give to all branches of the trade w 
better get out of it. The shippers’ association is wol - 
along this line and will not keep members who do not 
up to their contracts. The speaker favored the search 
being turned on and the middlemen who could not stand 
would better be eliminated. As a retailer I do not think 
retailers’ association should take any action other tha! ' 
ask that contracts and promises be lived up to. 4 
In conclusion he pointed out the trouble and ; 
that wholesalers have to go through in dealing 
many small mills. All that he considered necess 
was a process of fumigation and not a death blow 
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rank H. Ransom, a manufacturer, of Portland, was 
ed upon. He said he had had a varied experience 
dealing with the trade. He believed that whole- 
rs should be elassified. Personally, he had pre- 
ed to sell through salesman. As mills on the coast 
largely on special orders and do not pile up 
as in the east, it is a more difficult matter to 
ket their output. Mr. Ransom seemed to have no 
t to find with the reputable wholesalers, but 
ight that the demoralizing broker should be elimi- 
ad. 
. C. Mills, well known as more or less opposed to 
okers’’? as he termed them, spoke briefly on the 
ct, approving of some things Mr. Pinkham had 
s (, and eriticizing others. On the whole, he de- 
ed he would admit that the honest wholesaler 
ght’’ have a right to live, commercially. 
resident Merrill took the floor to speak on the 
silject, calling Ralph H. Burnside to the chair. He 
ted out that .the retailers were finding diverse 
vs on the subject of middlemen, from groups of 
ufacturers themselves. He did not think it was 
duty of the retail association to eliminate any 
branch of the trade, yet it should help eliminate that 
which is demoralizing in all branches of the trade. 
i. did not think it could do what was asked of it 
so positively by a speaker the day previously. 
\ithough willing and desirous to codperate in any way 
reusonable, the retail association, President Merrill 
believed, could never put itself on record as refusing 
to buy of any reputable class of the trade as a class. 
He hardly thought the manufacturers or any group of 


manufaeturers would ask anything so radical. If the 
middleman is ever eliminated, the manufacturer will 
have to help in the elimination process by refusing 


to furnish him with stock. 
‘resident Merrill thanked the manufacturers and 
wholesalers for their attendance and advice in the 


discussions of the convention, and said he believed 
the retailers were helped more than the visitors by 
their presence. 


George W. Hotchkiss discussed the subject briefly, 
pointing out that in Chicago and other large markets, 
there are irresponsible brokers. 

|. A. Nadeau, of Seattle, director-general of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, said that he began 
business years ago, as a retail lumber dealer at Lincoln, 
Neb. Briefly he told of the objects and purpose of the 
exposition, to exploit the great resources of the Pacific 
coast and Alaska in particular, and also of its possi- 
bilities. To encourage the trade on the Pacific coast 
is another one of its purposes. Over 900,000,000 
people reside on the shores of the Pacific. When the 
Oriental nations awake from their slumber, the possi- 
bilities of trade with them can hardly be compre- 
hended. The exposition did not ask government help, 
but merely wanted the government to be an exhibitor, 
and a bill appropriating $750,000 for this purpose is 
now before Congress, providing particularly for an 
exhibit from Alaska, which has no treasury of its 
own. In conelusion, he extended a welcome to all to 
Seattle and the exposition in 1909. 

\djournment was then taken until 2:30 p. m. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

\t the afternoon session the nominating committee 
recommended the following officers for the ensuing year: 

I dent—George E. Merrill. 

\ president—J. H. Dunlop. 

J ctors for three years—R. S. Shaw, James Kriegler 
and eodore Nystrom. 

President Merrill called J. E. Hayden, of Spokane, 
0 the chair. A motion made by W. P. Monson that the 


secrviary cast the ballot of the association for those 
recommended as the officers of the association was put 
an arried and they were duly elected. President 
Merrill then resumed the chair. 

Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington 
Lu r Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, Ore., took 
the or to present the claims of Portland for the next 
ani meeting. Before doing so he, as the youngest 
assv iation secretary, congratulated the association on 
its cessful meeting, and then presented a formal 








letter of invitation from his association asking the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association to meet in 
Portland in February, 1909. The letter was as follows: 

Fes. 29, 1908.—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
in convention at Tacoma, Wash.—Greeting: We have come 
up from Portland with the purpose of urging upon you to 
hold your 1909 convention in the Rose City. We have en- 
deavored to evidence the interest that we feel in securing 
this convention for Portland by personal solicitation and by 
means of distribution of printed invitations. We earnestly 
trust that you wil! accord us the privilege of entertaining 
you in 1909 and promise to do all that is possible to make 
your stay with us pleasant and profitable. 

We ask your favorable consideration for Portland, yet 
do not want to appear insistent and unduly importunate, 
and leave the matter to you, satisfied to abide by your de 
cision. If circumstances suggest propriety of going else 
where, you will find Portland can be a good loser. 

We come supported by the commercial bodies of Portland, 
as indicated by the joint letter from the Commercial Club, 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, which has been 
handed to your secretary. We have enjoyed the fellowship 
of this convention and hope to meet you again in Portland 
in 1909. Very truly yours, 

OREGON & WASHINGTON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN., 
A. Lb. WASTELL, Secretary. 

Secretary Wastell also read a joint invitation from 
the Portland Commercial Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce, as follows: 

PORTLAND, Ore., Feb. 26, 1908.—To the Western Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in convention assembled at 
Tacoma, Wash.—Greeting: Portland is anxious to be your 
host in 1909. The Portland Commercial Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Trade, Manufacturers’ Association of 
the Northwest, unite in urging you to accept our invitation, 
which will be presented through A. B. Wastell, secretary of 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion. 

All of you are familiar with Portland's attractions as a 
convention city. At the time of your next meeting the 
Portland Commercial Club will be in its own eight-story 
building, with the most complete furnishings and equipment 
possessed by any organization of similar character in the 
United States, and it will afford us the greatest pleasure 
to extend to every member of your association the courte 
sies of the club and to arrange an evening reception in 
your honor that we may all become better acquainted. 

Sincerely hoping that Portland may be the scene of your 
next gathering, and with an assurance that a hearty wel 
come awaits you here, I am, for the commercial organiza 
tions of the city, very truly yours, C. W. Hopson, 

President Portland Commercial Club. 

J. E. Hayden, on behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spokane, presented a strong plea in behalf of 
Spokane for the next annual meeting of the association. 
He declared, amid laughter, that Spokane is a larger 
city than Tacoma and that it wanted the convention in 
1909. Mr. Hayden spoke very eloquently and empha- 
sized his remarks with the reading of telegrams from 
the ‘150,000 elub’’ and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Spokane. In conclusion he introduced Rev. J. B. 
Hindley, of Spokane, who still more eloquently pleaded 
the cause of the ‘‘Falls City.’’ He declared he was 
interested in having the convention come to Spokane 
next year and told several good stories that put his audi- 
ence in good humor, Mr. Hindley had attended three 
of the conventions and congratulated the members on 
their improvement and growth. He pointed out that 
the location of the meeting place should be considered. 
‘*Tt was beneficial to meet in Salt Lake last year and in 
Tacoma this year, but to get a large attendance of mem- 
bers it is necessary to again get back to meeting in 
Spokane, which is the geographical center of its mem- 
bership.’’ He asked that sentiment be waived and that 
practical good sense be now exercised and next year’s 
meeting be held in ‘‘Sunny Old Spokane.’’ 

Mr. Wastell again emphasized the claims of Port- 
land as a fresh water harbor and the only one on the 
Coast where members could remove their barnacles and 
become rejuvenated, 

A motion was made by Mr. Hayden that the next 
meeting be held in Spokane and this motion carried 
unanimously. Someone wanted the date reconsidered 
but J. H. Dunlop, a member from Oregong said the Port- 
land people were good losers and were willing to wait 
until 1910 for the convention in Portland, so the mo- 
tion to reconsider was withdrawn and the next annual 
will be held in Spokane. 

On motion of F. L. Robbins Nevada was added to the 
territory of the association for the benefit of the in- 
surance branch of the organization. | 

A motion, made by Mr. Toale, of Anaconda, Mont., 
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(We have had the photograph which appears at 
the top of this column attractively mounted and if you 








have not already received a copy we will send you 
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W. E. MARTIN, Secretary. 
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prevailed, authorizing the board of directors to appoint 
a committee with power to act to meet in conference 
with the wholesalers and manufacturers, 

J. C. Weeter, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, rer the following resolutions, which were 
read by D. E. Swinehart, of Butte, Mont.: 


Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, The pleasure and effectiveness of these associa- 
tion gatherings are so largely dependent on the plans and 
appointments “of the city Sointtaluing the convention; and 
Wuereas, This fifth annual convention has been a record 
breaker in ‘points of attendance, results accomplished and 
the general social pleasures of such gatherings; therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That we express our hearty thanks and un- 
qualified appreciation of the hospitality of the Tacoma lum- 
bermen who, through the untiring efforts of their able com- 
mittees, have so amply and comprehensively anticipated our 
many needs, and have overlooked nothing which could min- 
ister to our comfort or assist us in expediting a busy and 
important program, 
to Yacoma Lodge No. 174, B. P. O. E., under whose 
spreading antlers of hospitality our business sessions have 
been held. 

To the press for the many courtesies and attentions ex- 
tended by them in the morning and evening papers. 
To the railroads for the usual convention concessions. 
And to every Tacoma citizen who has in any way con- 
tributed to our pleasure during these days of our conven- 
tion. 
larticularly do we appreciate the thoughtfulness and 
courtesies shown by the ladies of Tacoma to our wives and 
lady guests. ‘The public receptions, the pleasure trips to 
some of the many points of interest and beauty, and last 
but not least the theater party and banquet, have all com- 
bined to give our ladies one of the most enjoyable ‘outings’ 
of their lives. And inasmuch as almost everything worth 
while in modern civilization has been the result or inspira- 
tion of our good women we recommend that the practice of 
bringing our wives to these conventions be now regarded 
as an established custom, And finally be it 
Resolved, That the members of the Western Retail Dealers’ 
Association have been truly delighted in watching Tacoma 
grow, and while we admit all the growth that Mr. Mc- 
Cormick prophesies for Tacoma in the years to come, in 
the sweep ot her city boundaries, and the extent and bulk 
of her great commercial and industrial enterprises, yet we 
believe that in great heartedness, good fellowship and un- 
bounded hospitality the future years can guarantee nothing 
better than what has been enjoyed by us in this fifth annual 
convention. 





WHEREAS, The question of cancelation of orders has of 
late assumed a large and important bearing upon our gen- 
eral trade relations, enforcing, we believe, unnecessary 
burdens on both the manufacturer and retail dealer ; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association deplore the proposition of the cancela- 
tion of orders and heartily disapproves the too prevalent 
practice of ignoring essential terms of sale, and we heartily 
commend every movement looking to a larger spirit of con- 
ciliation and recognition of the individual and general rights 
and ‘responsibilities of the manufacturer and retail dealer. 


Wuereas, The present interstate commerce law does not 
confer power on the commission to suspend or amend any 
proposed change in freight tariffs before becoming effective 
even when valid objections may be offered by the shipper, 
and 

Wuereas, A freight tariff is, in effect, a contract between 
the shipper and the railroad it necessarily follows that 
both parties should therefore be entitled to a hearing when 
ever the terms thereof are to be changed; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation heartily indorses and strenuously urges the adoption 
of the Fulton amendment, senate bill 423, now before Con- 
gress, the principles of which have been indorsed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a special message to Congress, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the association be di- 
rected to forward copies of this resolution to the members 
or the Senate interstate commerce committee, before whom 
the bill is now pending, and to other individual members 
of Congress. 


Wuekreas, It is proposed to hold an Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Expvsition on Puget sound in 1909, and 
great northwest, attracting as it will thousands of visitors 
irom faroff communities, thus giving a wide publicity to the 

WHEREAS, We believe that such an exposition will con- 
tribute largely to the best commercial development of this 
great resources of this country; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska-Yukon Exposition receive the 
enthusiastic and consistent support of the Western Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in every way and at every 
time necessary to insure its unqualified success. 


WHEREAS, ‘The chief exec “ative of the national postoffice de- 
partment has been for some time and is now engaged in 
urging upon Congress the passage of a parcels post measure, 
and 

WHEREAS, We believe that suck an enlargement of the 
present postal facilities would benefit only the mail order 
houses in the larger cities of the country, and, furthermore, 
as we recognize no demand on the part of the consuming 
public for the enactment of any such law, be it there- 
tore 

Resolved, ‘That we, the members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, de earnestly protest against the 
passage of the proposed parcels post measure and that our 
secretary be hereby instructed to request each member of 
this association to use all proper influence with the congress- 
men and senators of his state to secure their coéperation 
toward the defeat of the said measure, and be’ it further 

Resolved, That believing the best interests of the business 
men of this country would be served by the reduction of 
first class postage from 2 to 1 cent an ounce, or fraction 
thereof, inasmuch as first class mail matter is now bear- 
ing an unjust proportion of the necessary postoffice charges, 
our members be further requested to use their influence to 
secure legislation to bring about such reduction. 





WHEREAS, It being the custom of some of the cement 
manufacturers throughout the west and central west to sell 
their product direct to the cement block manufacturers and 
consumers, 

Resolved, That we deplore and condemn this practice and 
respectfully ask that said products be marketed through the 
legitimate and regular channels, namely the retail dealers. 

J. C. WEETER, 

D. E. SWINEHART, 

F. B. BARTLETT, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Everyone present was asked to participate in the 
vote on the resolutions of thanks and on the hearty 
indorsement of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie exposition, and 
they were adopted unanimously amid loud applause. 
Applause also greeted the adoption of the resolution 

“MBI 9010UI 
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W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was next called upon to address the 
meeting. Mr. Hollis briefly sketched the history of 





retail lumbermen’s associations in this country, which, 


he said, dated back about twenty-five years. He said: 
‘*The object of associations today is to gather and 
disseminate information. The members know what t 
do with information when they get it.’’ 

Mr. Hollis also referred to several evils in the trade 
one of which was the ‘‘shipping in transit’’ way ot 
doing business. On this subject he said: 

Sometimes these cars are stored at the Minnesota trans 
fer and can not be shipped for a month or two because o 
the inability of a connecting line to secure cars, though th 
buyer. expected to get them promptly because they wer 
supposed to be in transit. This largely caused the man 
cancelations shippers have complained of. We _ have 
special service department in our association which giv 
dealers information regarding cars they have _ purchas: 
and which they can not get promptly. This work could 
greatly facilitated if the agent of the Pacific Coast Shi 
pers’ Association at the Transfer were permitted to giy 
io this bureau the information he has at hand. 

The irresponsible middleman is just as much a thorn 
the flesh of the retailer as the manufacturer. I belie, 
manufacturers could aid in the work of eliminating th 
Dealers would be glad to see them driven out of busines 
for they often sell to the consumer and demoralize trade 
many ways. ‘The manufacturer should insist that midd 
men’s sales should not go to consumers if they do not wi 
to sell consumers. 

In conclusion Mr. Hollis said he hoped that at t! 
conference Monday and Tuesday in Tacoma somethin, 
would be accomplished in arriving at least at a parti 
solution of some of the problems confronting the trad 
‘“*T have been in the association secretary business 
eighteen years and have done nothing else, and [I want 
to tell you this is the best meeting I have ever attend: 
and I know my brother association secretaries from t 
middle west will say the same thing.’’ This was \lr. 
Hollis’ concluding remark and G. W. Hotchkiss f1 
the end of the hall echoed ‘‘ Amen.’’ 

A few announcements then followed and a brief 
dress by Rev. R. A. Simpkins, of Salt Lake City, who 
had by this time become a great favorite with the lun 
bermen. He made one of his characteristic, interesti g 
and humorous talks, convulsing his hearers with laught« 
and at the same time offering some earnest and serious 





OREGON & WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS’ INVITA 
TION TO HOLD THE NEXT ANNUAL AT 
PORTLAND. 

thoughts. He particularly dwelt on the friendly 
fraternal spirit between all branches of the trade, «s 
shown by the thoughts expressed at the meeting, an 
behalf of the visitors thanked their hosts for the 
pitality so generously extended during the last t! 
days. This concluded the last session of the conven 
and it thereupon adjourned, to meet at Spokane in 1! 
Secretary Porter Reélected. 

A meeting of the board of directors followed, at w! 

A. L. Porter was reélected secretary and treasurt 

just recognition of his efficiency and ability. 

A Trip to the Gigantic Plant of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company. 

Though the courtesy of Capt. Everett G. Grig 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Comp: 
Tacoma, one of the largest and most complete m: 
facturing plants in the world, Saturday morning op: 
the third day of the fifth annual convention of 
retail lumber dealers with a trip by automobile w! 
had been placed at the disposal of the lumbermet 
Captain Griggs to convey them from the Tac 
hotel to the plant, running every few minutes, w! 
they were to view a horse show which had b 
planned for the benefit of the visiting lumbermen, 
gether with a trip through the plant. Shortly ai 
8:30 o’clock a parade of 103 of the finest draft hor- 
to be found in this country was started, and 
would suppose he was watching a circus process 
rather than that of a lumber concern. Each horse 
had a tag tied to him which indicated the number 
the horse, and two .judges were appointed to es 
the prize to the horse or horses they deemed the 
specimens of this type of our noble animal. A fit 
and second cash prize was awarded to the horses « 
sidered best by the judges. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s diff: 
ent mills, yards, sheds and storage rooms cover a land 
area of 110 acres, and prior to the recent ry use 
by the Union Pacific railroad of a strip of land 00 
the west line of the middle waterway, consisted of 
about 250 acres. The old mill, which is a double ban‘, 
has a capacity of 250,000 feet in ten hours, and the 
new mill a capacity of 150,000 feet, making a colm- 
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pined capacity of the two mills of 400,000 feet in ten 
hours, and 700,000 feet capacity running night and 
dav. In addition to the above the company has a 
shinele mill with a eapacity of 300,000 shingles in 
ten ours. At the present time the shingle mill is not 
in operation. This concern, according to the genial 
and accommodating superintendent, E. G. Lindstrom, 
emp oys from 800 to 825 men, with a payroll in the 
neiviborhood of $30,000 a month. The shingle mill 
is «quipped with a 2-room concrete dry kiln 20x102 
feet and one room 40x104 feet and a two room con- 
erete dry kiln 20x104 feet for drying the lumber. The 
company has ample log ponds with logs in them that 
will scale from 3,000 to 13,000 feet to the log, enough 
lumber to build a house. It operates its own elec- 
tric light plant, has ample yards and shed space for 
storing and piling lumber, sheds for rough and dressed 
lumber, shipping sheds, an oil house, and in fact all 
the uecessary auxiliaries which go to make this one 
of the most complete and up-to-date plants in this 
country. 

The office of the company is a 2-story shingle build- 
ing, very conveniently arranged, with four rooms, 
yauli and washroom upstairs; seven rooms, vault and 
washroom downstairs, thus affording sufficient room 
for the elerical force of this big company. A trip to 
Tacoma without a visit to the magnificent plant of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company would not be 
compete. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT FEATURE. 


TacoMA, WaASH., March 3.—Visiting delegates and 
their ladies were put aboard a special electric train and 
as guests of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Shingle Mills Bureau were taken 
to Seattle. This trip included a visit to Ballard, which 
is the greatest shingle producing point in the world, anu 
lunch at the Rainier Club in Seattle. After lunch the 
visitors were taken on a sightseeing tour through the 
city. 


The Social Features. 


The lumbermen of Tacoma and their ladies are to be 
congratulated on the arrangements they made for the 
entertainment of the visiting lumbermen and their 
wives. There has never been a lumbermen’s con- 
vention in the west at which such lavish entertain- 
ment was provided, particularly for the visiting ladies, 
as on this occasion, and every one who came from afar 
to attend this convention was loud in praise of the 
hospitality of the lumber people of Tacoma. Under 
the direction of general Chairman August Von Boeck- 
lin and Chairman J. P. Dickson, of the reception com- 
mittee, as well as the chairmen of other committees, 
almost daily meetings of these committees had been 
held for several weeks prior to the convention at 
which arrangements for the entertainment was per- 
fected. The committees consisted of the following 
well known lumbermen of Tacoma: 

Committees. 

Executive—August Von Boecklin. 

Secretary—Frank B. Cole. 

FINANCE. 

W. A. Whitman, E. Walker Foster, J. S. Newbegin, S. 

Wade Hampton, Ralph Metcalf. 
BANQUET. 

H. S. Mitchell, L. L. Doud, Clarence Lucas, Clarence E. 

Hill, Frank Shields, John E. Manley, O. F. Cosper. 
PROGRAM. 
August Von Boecklin, R. L. Chapin, E. J. McNeeley, W. 
A. Whitman, Frank B. Cole. 
INVITATION. 
E. G. Griggs, W. A. Whitman, L. L. Doud, Frank B. Cole. 
THEATER. 
R. L. Chapin, H. S. Stronach. 
RECEPTION. 


J. G. Dickson, chairman; Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
J. kk. Addison, South Tacoma Mill Co. 
E. b. Annis, Newton Lumber Co. 


John Isagley, Northern Coast Timber Co. 

i. Y. S. Ballantyne, Excelsior Lumber Co. 
John lsuchanan, North End Lumber Co. 

Aug Von Boecklin, Washington Manufacturing Co. 
Kk. L. Chapin, West Coast Shingle Co. 

Frank B. Cole, West Coast Lumberman. 

A. G. Cook, Salsich Lumber Co. 

L. lb. Conroy, C. D. Danaher Lumber Co. 

r. B. Curran, Electric Logging Co. 

W. ©. Davie, Tacoma Fir Door Co. 

E. W. Demarest, Pacific National Lumber Co. 
J. J. lsempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co. 

Err Dolge, Dolge Lumber Co. 

L. I. lsoud, Defiance Lumber Co. 

E. W. Foster, Foster Lumber Co. 

S. A. Gibbs, S. A. Gibbs & Co. 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
C. a ‘ay, Independent Lumber Co. 

8. V jampton, Calpenham Lumber Co. 

Her Harding, Harding Lumber Co. 

I. N igue, Hague Box & Lumber Co. 

Hen Hewitt, Hewitt Lumber Co. 

Cha i. Hill, Tacoma Miil Co. 

an » E. Hill, Hill Lumber Co. 


Pp _T. Howe, Scott & Howe. 
- hns, P. H. Johns Lumber Co. 
ed inson, Pacific Shingle Co. 


- K. inirk, Comly & Kirk. 

ale S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
_— » Lucas, Lucas Lumber Co. 

5 E inley, Manley-Moore Lumber Co. 


enefee, W. P. Fuller & Co. 


i \. Mentzer, Glenmont Lumber Co. 

i Metcalf, Metcalf Shingle Co. 

rae tchell, Reliance Lumber Co. 
J 


Ww veller, West End Manufacturing Co. 
. loreland, Nebraska Bridge & Supply Co. 
icDade, Alpena Shingle Co. 
‘IcFadon, McFadon Logging Co. 
Neeley, E. J. McNeeley & Co. 
‘ewbhegin, Newbegin Lumber Co. 
I /eterman, Peterman Manufacturing Co. 
A elps, D. T. Phelps Lumber Co. 
pees. Raze Lumber Co. 
I, Keese, Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co. 
E. ipley, Wheeler-Osgood & Co. 
= Robinson, Robinson Lumber Agency. 
*. Kogers, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


F. J. Shields, Union Lumber Co. 

B. O. Skewis, Skewis Lumber Co. 

H. 8S. Stronach, H. S. Stronach Lumber Co. 
*. O. Sutherland, Covington Lumber Co. 

F. H. Taber, Taber, Cameron & Co. 

J. L. Todd, J. L. Todd Lumber Co. 

R. Winkleman, Winkleman Lumber Co. 

E. V. Wintermote, Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
A. C. Young, Young Lumber Co. 


Lavish Entertainment of the Ladies. 


The ladies who were so fortunate as to be in at- 
tendance at the convention could not say too much 
about the many kind acts of the ladies of Tacoma 
and the courtesies extended them during their three 
days’ stay in the city. Mrs. John Bagley, wife of 
John Bagley, general manager of the Tacoma & East- 
ern railway, was in charge of the committee having 
in charge the comfort and welfare of the visiting 
ladies, and she did her work, aided by the other mem- 
bers of the committee, in a commendable manner. 
The other members of the committee were: 


Mrs. A. Von Boecklin. Mrs. C. E. Hill. 

Mrs. D. O. Skewis. Mrs. J. D. Dickson. 
Mrs. S. Wade Hampton. Mrs. H. IF. Stronach. 
Miss Kate Cole. Mrs. J. M. Martin. 
Mrs. Clarence Lucas. Mrs. A. E. Raze. 


Mrs. Phil Reese. Mrs. R. L. MeCormick. 


Many of these ladies were on hand during the 
arrival of visitors Thursday, and in the evening these 
and many other ladies of Tacoma extended in the 
most charming manner the hospitalities of the city 
at the reception given in the parlors of the Tacoma 
hotel; and then the lights were lowered and stereopti- 
con views were shown illustrating many views of 
Mount Tacoma, as it is called in the City of Destiny. 
Friday morning, leaving the Tacoma hotel at 10 o’clock 
a tour of the city was made on a special ear of the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company, including a visit 
to beautiful Point Defiance Park. On returning to 
the city lunch was served in a dainty and appetizing 
manner at the Union Club, Tacoma’s finest gentle- 
men’s club. There were no after luncheon speeches, 
like the men usually have at their dinners, but there 
was another ride about the city on an electric ear, 
ending at the country club house on the shores of 
beautiful American lake, thirteen miles from the city, 
where tea was served informally by the ladies of the 
entertainment committee. The party returned to the 
city in time for dinner, and in the evening the ladies 
and the visiting lumbermen who did not eare to at 
tend the Hoo-Hoo concatenation were entertained at 
the Tacoma theater, where they saw a_ production 
of ‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra.’’ Not satisfied with 
this the hospitable ladies of Tacoma marshaled their 
party at Muehlenbruch’s cafe, where an after theater 
luncheon was served. They then permitted the visit- 
ing ladies to retire to the hotel for a little rest, but 
the next forenoon were on hand to escort them to the 
Ferry museum, where they were shown many interest- 
ing things, from mummies from Egypt to one of the 
finest collections of Indian baskets from Alaska that 
is to be found in this country. Some of the ladies, 
however, passed up the museum, which is Frank Cole’s 
hobby, and visited the big saw mill plants of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, the Tacoma Mill 
Company and the big sash and door factory of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company. Saturday afternoon the 
ladies were given an automobile ride about the city 
to points of interest and also a boat ride on Puget 
sound, which they enjoyed most of all. Saturday even 
ing they joined the lumbermen at the big banquet. 
Thus every moment of their stay in the city was made 
pleasant, and, as one lady said who has attended many 
lumbermen’s meetings throughout the United States 
during the last fifteen years, ‘‘] never had such a 
good time in all my life as I have had during the last 
three days in Tacoma.’’ Among the visiting ladies 
were the following: 

Mrs. George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. J. E. Sampson, Mineral, Wash. 

Mrs. T. H. Smith, Chicago. 

Mrs. F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 

Mrs. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. T. H. MacLafferty, Tenino, Wash. 

Mrs. Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Peter A. Simpkin, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. J. C. Weeter, Pocatello, Ida. 

Mrs. O. M. Kellogg, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Miss Cole, Logan, Mont. 

Mrs. J. E. Fogg, St. Anthony, Ida. 

Mrs. W. J. Hindley, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. J. W. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash 

Mrs. A. W. Robinson, Pendleton, Ore. 

Mrs. F. H. Hilliard, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. J. W. Cook, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Owen, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. W. C les, Globe, Wash. 

Miss Swisher, Placerville, Cal. 

Mrs. D. F. Davies, Centralia, Wash. 

Mrs. Z. E. Hayden, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Fred D. Becker, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. G. B. Parks, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Mrs. W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Mrs. H. J. Miller, Chehalis, Wash. 

Mrs. J. E. Pinkham, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. V. H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 


THE BANQUET. 


The climax of the great convention—a convention 
of which George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, said: 
‘‘T have been connected with the lumber business 
sixty-one years and this is the best convention in 
every way that 1 ever attended, and I have been to 
many’ ’—was the banquet at the big hall in the Ma- 
sonic Temple Saturday evening. 

At 7:30 o’clock 255 visiting and local lumbermen 
and their ladies were seated about the tables and un- 
til 9 o’elock an elaborate menu was discussed, while 
Hugo Schmidt’s orchestra played popular and national 
airs. 

Shortly after 9 o’clock Frank. B. Cole, master of 
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of the two mills whose pictures 
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Plant of the Carlton Lumber Co., Carlton, Ore. 
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land, Ore. Daily Capacity, 150,000 feet. 
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ceremonies, rapped for order, and introduced Henry 
Hewitt, jr., the pioneer lumberman and timber land 
owner of Tacoma. He said he learned lumbering in 
the early days when he drove an ox team in the woods 
of Wisconsin,’and in doing that learned to swear. 

‘*Lumber and Timber’’ was his toast. 

‘*Gentlemen and ladies,’’ he began, amid great 
laughter, ‘‘Frank Cole is the father of more children 
than any one in the state. Any children who have no 
father call Frank Cole father.’’ [ Laughter. | 

He said that in the early days in Wisconsin he was 
called a ‘‘timber thief,’’ ‘‘and the facet is,’’ said he, 
‘*the government never got any of its timber back.’’ 
His remarks convulsed his hearers. ‘‘ Everybody 
laughs at me so,’’ said he, ‘‘I be darned if I know 
if they laugh at me or what I say.’’ He told of the 
10-story building his company purposed building in 
Tacoma and said it would be built if New York would 
furnish the capital, for Tacoma would furnish the 
rest. ‘‘We are in bad shape,’’ he said; ‘‘the rail- 
roads have raised the rate on us and I am afraid we 
will get back to ’91. If they raise the rate, you deal- 
ers will have to pay it.’’ 

He told of his visit to Australia and Siberia, and 
then told why he didn’t join Hoo-Hoo. He said Hoo- 
Hoo had lots of timber and he wanted to skin some 
of them out of their timber so he concluded not to 
join. He said he had lately been paying sin-tax, and 
was now a year ahead. Anyone wanting to build a 
church would better keep away for a couple of years. 
He said he understood there were a couple of ministers 
with the Jumbermen. If they could see into the future 
they were fortunate, for he couldn’t see much hope 
ahead for lumbermen with the advanced freight rate. 
He referred to the rich farm lands east of the moun- 
tains, which until recently he didn’t think ‘‘ were worth 
a cuss, ’’ 

‘You are welcome here,’’ he concluded, ‘‘and you 
can laugh at me all you want to if you don’t take my 
timber claims away.’’ He was loudly applauded, and 
someone said, ‘*  What’s the matter with Hewitt?’’ and 
everyone shouted, ‘*He’s all right!’ 


The Railroad Masters. 


The toastmaster was very facetious in introducing 
the popular president of the association, George E. 
Merrill, from Zion, a place where some men are re- 
puted to have several wives. He declared it was to 
Mr. Merrill’s credit that he always appeared at the 
lumber meetings with the same wife. Mr. Merrill told 
several humorous stories, some of which were di- 
rected at the toastmaster. Mr. Merrill complimented 
the lumbermen of Tacoma for their kindness and hos- 
pitality and did not forget the fair ladies of the city, 
and mentioned particularly Frank Cole and August 
Von Boecklin. The latter had promised at the Salt 
Lake meeting, a year ago, that Tacoma would make 
good, and Mr. Merrill declared she surely had. The 
toast assigned to Mr. Merrill was ‘‘ Master and Ser- 
vant,’? and he applied it to the railroad situation. 
If the railroad master, as he was considered a few 
years ago, is to remain master he must be a good 
servant. If the railroads pursue a high-handed course 
too far they wili surely become servants, for their 
domineering will not be tolerated. Also in the lumber 
trade, unless lumber dealers render good service to the 
public they will not succeed. 

One of the visiting ladies, the wife of President 
Merrill, arose at this point and graciously thanked 
the ladies of Tacoma for their hospitality, conclud- 
ing with the assertion, simple and to the point: ‘‘ With 
all our hearts we thank you.’’ 

Harry John Miller, poet laureate of the lumbermen 
of the west, was introduced as an extra number on the 
program. ‘*‘We can’t help it,’’ said the toastmaster, 
‘the bought a ticket and got in. He will recite an 
original poem. Who wrote it I am too modest to say. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Wee Black Cats at Home.’’ Mr. 
Miller not only recited this but gave an original toast 
in poetry to the ladies, which pleased immensely. 

A local quartet consisted of Messrs. Brown, Skran- 
stad, Berry and Miller, followed with several selec- 
tions. 

‘*The Evil Microbe of California’’ was the subject 
assigned Albert H. Elliot, secretary of the California 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He declared it 
was still true that ‘‘Old King Cole is a Jolly Old 
Soul.’’' The inspiration of the banquet on this occa- 
sion, he said, was not wine, but the ladies, he felt 
he could safely say, as his wife was nearly 1,000 miles 
away. He was at somewhat of a disadvantage, how- 
ever, as two ministers were to follow him on the pro- 
gram, for down in California when they go out for a 
time they do not usually take the ministers with them. 
As to the evil microbes in San Francisco he declared 
they were boarding their former mayor in the county 
jail, but since he came north he noticed by the pa- 
pers that Portland’s mayor had symptoms of con- 
tagion. He had not yet got to Seattle, so he did not 
know about conditions there. He had noticed, how- 
ever, that the bubonie plague microbe had been 
copied by Seattle. He told of San Francisco’s pluck 
and energy in rebuilding after its great disaster; and 
not only was it being built over physically but mor- 
ally, typifying so clearly the spirit of ‘‘our own dear 
west.’’ He emphasized in beautiful language the great 
moral benefits obtained by men in any line of business 
in getting together around the banquet board, and 
was glad that lumbermen were doing so. Mr. Elliot 
spoke eloquently, and with no previous preparation, 
and demonstrated that California has in the lumber 
association work an orator who has no superior in 
the land. As the toastmaster expressed it, the meeting 
had brought out more.orators than a Grand Army en- 





campment would of wooden legs. Mr. Elliot w 
loudly cheered as he finished. 

Rev. W. J. Hindley was the next orator on t 
program. This Spokane clergyman is almost a lu 
berman, having attended so many conventions of 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. He wis 
supposed to talk about ‘‘The Sixth Sense.’’ As {o 
piety he thought the toastmaster well qualified «s 
there was ‘‘scarcely a hair between him and heaven.’’ 
He attributed his own and Rev. Mr. Simpkins’ 
ence at the meeting to the fact that manufactur: rs 
and jobbers were invited to attend and he s5 
‘‘Where could greater jobbers than the ministers 
found?’’ Then also there was a fire insurance dep 


ment, and of course this was the principal busin. ss 
of the ministers. He had attended three meetings of 
the lumbermen, and like the family where the first 


twins were named Kate and Duplicate, the seeoiud 
Pete and Repeat, and thinking things had gone |: 
enough the mother named the last twins Max and 
max; so it was, perhaps, with him at this his t 
annual convention of the Western association 
might be his climax. 


Use of Common Sense. 


The sixth sense he had discovered was common 


sense. A great reform wave had spread all over this 
country during the last few years through the ex 
pression of this sense. ‘‘A fair field for all and 
favors for none,’’ was the country’s slogan today, 
led by our worthy President. The sixth sense was 


the business man’s sense of the twentieth century in 
the unparalleled development along commercial snd 
moral lines as well. ‘‘I for one, am a great admirer 
of and believer in the principles of Washington, Lin 
coln and Roosevelt,’’ he declared amid thunderous ap 
plause. 

‘*‘The New Business Spirit’’ was the subject of th 
address of the other celebrated lumberman clergyman, 
Rev. P. A. Simpkins, pastor of Phillips Congrega 
tional Church, Salt Lake City, Utah, and he surely 
sustained his reputation among the lumbermen, made 
a year ago at the association’s annual convention at 
Salt Lake, as an instructive and entertaining after 
dinner speaker. He pointed out some strong truths 
of the improved business principles and declared that 
the somewhat rough motto of ‘‘ Live every day so that 
you can look every man in the face and tell him to 
go to Hades,’’ was a good one. He beseeched every 
one to carry the new business spirit into his every 
day life. As Mr. Simpkins and his good wife left the 
banquet hall at the close of his eloquent address to 
catch a train for his home he stopped a moment to 
say ‘‘Good-by, and God bless you!’’ and scores of 
earnest farewells followed him from the hall from those 
to whom he had endeared himself during his brief three 
days’ stay in Tacoma. This pretty little incident served 
to illustrate the new business spirit. 

As the quartet rendered another selection, the gath 
ering dispersed at the midnight hour and the fifth 
annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was but a pleasant and lingering 
memory. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


An interesting visitor to the convention was F, ©. (ira 
ham, president of the F. C. Graham Lumber Company, 
Chamber of Commerce building, Portland, Ore. \Ir. 
Graham is a well known manufacturer and wholesalcr at 
Portland who has particularly catered to the te: ry 
west of the Rocky mountains during the last few rs, 
and has many friends among the retailers pres: it 
the meeting. 

Fred C. Knapp, secretary of the Peninsula L er 
Company, Portland, Ore., and E. D. Kingsley, m: er 
of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal , 
Ore., were at the convention the first two days but » «re 
obliged to return to their homes before the finish Ir. 
Knapp was accompanied by Mr. Morrison, the Salt Ke 
City representative of the Peninsula Lumber Con y; 
who is a frequent visitor in the Puget Sound coun 

James H. Somerville, of the Central Lumber Con y, 
Napavine, Wash., while at the convention explai! to 
his friends that the sign ‘‘Dressmaker’’ that a) rs 
above the sign of the Central Lumber Company in nt 


of his office at Napavine has no connection wit 
business of the Central Lumber Company, but ret 

an estimable lady who formerly conducted a dressn g 
establishment in apartments on the second floor 

the lumber company. 

Manager Triall, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber 
pany, Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. Triall, was a 
at the convention Friday. 

The merits of the pine doors manufactured |! ie 
Washington Mill Company, Spokane, were explai: to 
the retailers by means of real sample doors, by \\. J- 
Cook and George Barline, of the company, who wer 12 
attendance throughout the convention. Mr. Barli as 
traveled for years through the territory west of ‘lie 
Rockies and is personally acquainted with practical 
the dealers in attendance. 

It was regretted by many of the lumbermen tha’! 


Portland Lumber Company was not represented at 'Ht 
meeting. George K. Wentworth, jr., secretary of ‘H 
company, was confined to his home by illness which | re 
vented the absence from the office of Manager Llo) J. 


Wentworth, who otherwise would have been in Taco 
Nearly all the Tacoma lumbermen were either in ‘le 
convention hall or about the lobby in the Tacoma hote! 
greeting the visitors. E. Walker Foster, of the Foste 
Lumber Company, and his brother, Beale, were on band, 
the former as pleasant and courteous as ever, and the 
latter devoting much of his time to Hoo-Hoo arrange 
ments. Clarence E. Hill and J. M. Weber represented the 
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| Lumber Company. E. A. Demarest and Lynn Miller 
represented the dignity and importance of the Pacific 
Ns tional Lumber Company. It is a matter of history 

Lynn Miller does not leave the mill at Ashford on 


th. Tacoma & Eastern railway unless something impor- 
t occurs, so this meeting was considered important 
I im. 


ie Butte delegation, led by Messrs. Swinehart and 
e, was very much in evidence. From no section does 
come a more loyal association delegation than 

fron Butte. 
Utah lumberman much in evidence was O. P. Smoot, 
he Smoot Lumber Company ‘of Provo, brother of 
Sesator Reed Smoot. He was one of the most popular 
g men at the convention. Although J. F. Nibley 
left the lumber business and moved to Portland, 
; e he is organizing a cement manufacturing concern, 
he renewed his acquaintance with lumbermen which 


begin in Utah some years ago. Another Utah lumber- 
n who seldom misses a convention was John W. Volker, 
yoden. 


eorge E. Hill, jr., of Rigby, Ida., has never missed 
a eting of western associations since their organiza 


some of the Oregon lumbermen who wanted to see a 
big city took advantage of the opportunity and ran over 
to Seattle for a few hours and came back expressing 


their amazement at the skyscrapers they saw there. 
Among these were J. E. Keating, of the C. K. Spaulding 
Logging Company, Newberg, Ore., and Frank H. Ran- 
som, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Port- 


T. J. Butcher, president of the United States Lumber 
Company, Seattle, was over the last day, but studiously 
avoided being on hand the night before for fear he might 
be taken unawares and initiated into Hoo-Hoo. 

The Oregon delegation made a strong play for the 
next meeting of the association at Portland, but was a 
good loser and promised to make the Spokane meeting 
next year a success, with a hope that Portland would 
get the meeting in 1910. They brought with them hun- 
lreds of pretty little invitations for the Portland meet- 
ing printed on choice pieces of fir which were tied to the 
coat lapels of every lumberman before he had been in 
town an hour, 

The attendance at the convention hall was large, in 
fact every seat was filled at every session, until Capt. 
E. G. Griggs invited the crowd to his horse show at the 
big plant, Saturday morning, and the business session 
that morning was the first that showed a decreased at- 
tendanee. Captain Griggs can congratulate himself on 
the fact that the retailers could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to see some fine horses and one of the biggest and 
most modern saw mill plants on the Pacific coast. 

The dimple in the chin of that popular young Portland 
lumber manufacturer, G. A. Griswold, of the Falls City 
Lumber Company, was greatly admired by the ladies at 
the convention. This does not mean that Mr. Griswold 
paid particular attention to the fair sex, but there were 
many charming ladies present, and Mr. Griswold is, of 
course, courteous. At the same time he was one of the 
busiest in meeting the dealers and participating in the 


proceedings. 


A FEW INTERESTING SIDE LIGHTS. 


Banners, placards, cartoons, pictures of black cats 


painted on the electric lights in the lobby of the Tacoma 
hotel, on the walls and throughout the headquarters of 
the lumbermen everywhere, revealed to the casual ob- 
server that the manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
and the various associations and branches of the lumber 
industry located in the northwest, had assembled at the 
western retail lumbermen’s fifth annual convention. 

In the lobby of the hotel in a conspicuous place was a 
placard ealling attention to the headquarters of the 
t. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, the ‘‘home 
of little blue book,’’ which said: ‘‘ You are wanted 
in room 229.’’ On arriving at this room a large sign 
cal attention to the fact that the R. J. Menz Lumber 
Company sold everything in Pacific coast lumber and 
shinules. In the room of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Shingle Mills 
Bureiu was to be found a cartoon of Mr. Menz stand- 
ing on a stump with one hand resting in the palm of 
the ther. He had on red top boots, blue flannel shirt 
with red flannel shirt underneath, and on the top of the 
pl: | was the following: ‘‘I have taken the stump 
ag t them cancelations, and will fight ’em ’till h—— 
fri over, and they are on the ice.’’ 

\, ther cartoon on the walls of this room was that of 
Co! orge H. Emerson, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co ny, Hoquiam, Wash., dressed in the uniform of a 
co] of the army, trimmed in red braid with a sword 
dan. ng at his side. The following words expressed 
thi ntiment of Colonel Emerson: ‘‘When I stand 
Spr ind, in the great dim forests of this Coast, my 
the ts always revert to the—advanced rate fight.’’ 


: rtoon worth more than passing notice was the 
one Capt. E. G. Griggs, president of the Pacific Coast 


Lu Manufacturers’ Association and the St. Paul 
& T; oma Lumber Company, riding backward astride a 
Tat noble looking animal. He was dressed in mili- 
tary \ttire with a wooden sword in his hand, on which 
was \ scribed the word ‘‘lath,’’ and the following order 
of te captain elsewhere on the picture: ‘‘ Forward! 
Tr ‘B’ of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers 
and ers,’? 

A er picture worthy of mention was that of W. G. 
Hollis. of Minneapolis, with the following remarks: 
“A e with a history, but no one will publish it.’’ 
A prominent feature of this cartoon was a large red tie 
Worn hy Mr. Hollis in which sparkled a large diamond. 
He wore red gaiters also. 

Sti 


another cartoon of ‘‘ Pap’’ H. H. Hemenway, of 








Colorado Springs, Col., was worthy of consideration. 
The following legend was penned thereon: ‘‘ My folks 
like my whiskers, so I wear ’em.’’ 

The cartoon of August Von Boecklin portrayed him 
with his head protruding from a porch column manu- 
factured by the Washington Manufacturing Company, 
Tacoma, with the following remarks: ‘‘An all round 
good fellow;’’ ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I guarantee 
every hollow in our madeup columns as being free from 
pitch, knots and all other defects.’’ 

Secretary Bird Critchfield, of the Nebraska Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Lincoln, Neb., was 
also the subject of a very good cartoon. The following 
expresses his views of the growth of the northwest coun- 
try: ‘*Whew! how this country has grown since I was 
out here last.’’ 

A most interesting picture was that of J. C. Wester, 
of Pocatello, Ida., which portrayed an Indian camp 
with Mr. Wester in the foreground with a bottle in his 
hand, labeled ‘‘ fire water;’’ also, ‘‘ Yes, sir, Pocatello 
is an Indian word, meaning, ‘Have one on me.’ ’’ 

Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was also a sub 
ject of the cartoonist’s pen. In the foreground of the 
picture stood a large demijohn with card attached 
labeled ‘‘water,’’ and on the cartoon this legend: 
‘‘Towa is divided into two classes: Prohibitionists and 
others.’’ 

An interesting exhibit in the hotel lobby was that of 
a large fir board finished in eight different stains. This 
board was from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com 
pany and was given a great deal of discussion. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma, was repre 
sented at the meeting by a large placard welcoming the 
visiting lumbermen to its plant, to which it provided 
by automobile transportation. 

The general information bureau in the hotel lobby 
was presided over by P. L. Sinclair, of Tacoma, secre 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, who was there with a 
pleasant smile greeting those who sought his counsel. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was presided over by W. C. Miles, Globe, 
Wash., and T. H. MacLafferty, the secretary of the asso 
ciation, who resides at Tenino, Wash. A placard to the 
public said: ‘‘Please register.’’ A cartoon of Mr. 
Miles was hung on the wall picturing him sawing a 
large log, with these words underneath: ‘‘I was a rail 
roader once and I know their tricks.’’ his association 
occupied room 155. 

The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Portland, Ore., which occupied room 154, 
had,a pretty fir board with the word ‘‘ Weleome’’ at 
the top. A. B. Wastell, of Portland, secretary, was in 
charge of the Portland association, assisted by G. A. 
Brewer. 

A cartoon of James J. Hill sitting on a chair with his 
shoes and stockings off pictured his right leg much 
longer and larger than the left, having the 50-cent rate 
on the right foot and the left, which was much smaller, 
showed the 40-cent rate. C. F. White was standing by 
his side with a saw in one hand and an ax in the other, 
and the following inscription below: 

Dr. C. F. White—By Heck, better amputate that limb 
before it gets any longer. 

A very fine exhibit at the meeting was that of the 
Columbia River Door Company, of Ranier, Ore., which 
occupied rooms 137 and 138, with W. D. Plue, manage 
of the company, in charge, assisted by his cousin, Georg: 
Morrison, of Buffalo, N. Y. This company is a larg 
manufacturer of fir and spruce doors, also spruce doors 
with fir panels. It was awarded the gold medal at th 
Lewis & Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore., in 1905 for 
the superiority of the quality of its spruce doors. 

The Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, 
occupied room 145, with F. D. Becker, secretary of the 
association, in charge. , 

The F. L. Botsford Company, Portland, Ore., oceu 
pied room 144, which was made conspicuous by the 
elaborate decorations on the outside, which consisted of 
large banners and pennants with these words: ‘‘F. L. 
Botsford Company, Oregon fir lumber, timbers and 
heavy joists.’’ Mr. Botsford gave his headquarters 
good advertising. 

The headquarters of the Seattle Retail Association 
was at room 143 with Secretary Bradley in charge. 

An exhibit of considerable interest was that of the 
Chehalis Fir Door Company, of Chehalis, Wash., at 223 
Donnelly hotel, Tacoma, extensive manufacturer of fir 
doors. It was in charge of Superintendent W. C. Hobart 
and W. A. Brieker, who courteously explained to visitors 
the merits of their fine fir doors made at the Chehalis 
factory. 





EFFICIENT RECEPTION COMMITTEE OF WEST- 
ERN ASSOCIATION. 


TacoMa, WASH., Feb. 29.—The personnel of the gen 
eral reception committee of Tacoma lumbermen named 
for the convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, which was opened in Tacoma Thursday, 
February 27, was as follows: 


J. G. Dickson, vice pres. & mgr. Mineral Lake Lbr. Co., 
chairman. 

J. R. Addison. president South Tacoma Mill Co. 

John Bagley, vice pres. & mgr. Northern Coast Timber Co. 

T. Y. S. Ballantyne, superintendent Tide Water Lbr. Co 

John C. Buchanan, president North End Lbr. Co. 

August E. L. Von Boecklin, president Washington Mfg. Co. 

R. L. Chapin, president West Coast Shingle Co. 

Adam G. Cook, vice president Salsich Lbr. Co. 

M. J. Conroy, president West Coast Lbr. Surveyors’ Assn. 

T. B. Curran, secretary treasurer Electric Logging Co. 

William C. Davis, secretary treasurer Tacoma Fir Door Co. 

Ernest W. Demarest, vice pres. Pacific National Lbr. Co 

John J. Dempsey, secretary amg | Lbr. Co. 

E. T. Dolge, pur. agt. Montgomery Mullin Lbr. Co 


L. L. Doud, president Defiance Lbr. Co. 

). Walker Foster, president Foster Lbr. Co. 

Sabin A. Gibbs, 8S. A. Gibbs & Co. 

Everett G. Griggs, pres. St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co 
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We manufacture Self-Selling Western Pine 
Mouldings, Finish, Frames, Stairwork, Staved 
Columns, etc. These mix with the doors in ship- 
ping on carload rate and should be used to match the 
doors. Send us your mixed car memorandums and 


let us quote our Self-Selling Delivered Prices. 


Washington Mill Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. | 
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BUY NOW 


while prices are down, and don’t 
wait until] everybody concludes to 
buy, because then lumber will be 
up. We don’t believe rate will be 
advanced and 


IR TIMBERS 


or any of our west coast lumber 
bought now will proye a good in- 
vestment. 


E.. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 





General Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 907 No. 18 Broadway. 











































Ar © Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


Yo u Shingles in 
Rea dy? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
5sx4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
¥%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
4x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A.UHLRER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 














Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 




































For immediate Shipment: 


Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber | 


Consisting of wide 1°, 1%", 
14" &2”. Write for Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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S. Wade Hampton, sec.-treas. Calpenham Lbr. Co. 

George T. Howe, Scott & Howe. 

I. N. Hague, —_ Hague Box & Lbr. Co. 

Henry Hewitt, jr., Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 

Charles E. Hill, Bo Tho manager Tacoma Mill Co. 

Clarence FE. Hill, president Hill Lbr. Co. 

Henry Harding, president Harding Lbr. Co. 

P. H. Johns, preside nt P. H. Johns & Co. 

Fred Johnson, president Pacific Shingle Co. 

A. Rh. Kirk. 

George S. Long, res. agt. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Clarence Lucas, president Lucas Lbr. Co. 

J. E. Manley, secy.-treas. Manley-Moore Lbr. Co. 

Ralph Metealt, president Metcalf Shingle Co. 

Henry S. Mitchell, vice pres. Reliance Lbr. Co. 

C. A. Mentzer, president Glenmont Lbr. Co. 

Christ F. Moeller, president West End Mfg. Co. 

W. D. Moreland, res. agt. Neb. Bridge Supply & Lbr. Co. 

James S. Menefee, manager W. P. Fuller & Co. 

J. W. MecFadon, president and manager McF adon Logging Co. 

EK. J. MeNeeley, president E. J. MceNeeley & Co. 

J. G. Newbegin, secretary Newbegin Lbr. Co. 

= we Peterman, pres. and treas. Peterman Mfg. Co. 

David T. Phelps, president Tacoma Sugarie Co. 

Arthur E. Raze, president Raze Lbr. Co. 

Tr. E. Ripley, vice president the Wheeler-Osgood Co. 

Phil L. Reese, the Wheeler-Reese Lbr. Co. 

kX. R. Rogers, resident agent Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 

Thomas Robinson, the Robinson Lbr. Agency. 

Frank J. Shields, president Union Lbr. Co. 

Bennett O. Skewis, secy. and treas. Skewis Lbr. Co. 

Harry S. Stronach, secy. and treas. Minneapolis Lbr. Co. 

Car! O. Sutherland. 

Fordyce Hl. Taber, Taber-Royce Co. 

John L. Todd, pres. and treas. J. L. Todd Lbr. Co. 

ie ee Winkleman, pres. and treas. Winkleman Lbr. Co. 
. C. Young, president the A. C. Young Lbr. Co. 








RETAILERS’ OFFICIALS CONFER. 


Presidents and Secretaries of the Retail Associa- 
tions Represented at Tacoma Seek to Solve 
Cancelation Problem in Joint Conference. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Tacoma, WASH., March 3.—A conference of  presi- 
dents and secretaries of the retail, manufacturers and 
wholesale lumber associations was ealled to order Mon- 
day morning in the Tacoma hotel and coneluded its 
work late in the afternoon. George E. Merrill, president 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
made chairman; Everett G. Griggs, president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, vice 
chairman, and A. B. Wastell, of Portland, Ore., seere- 
tary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was selected“as secretary. 

The. associations represented and their representatives 
were as follows: 


Northwestern Lumbermen'’s Association, W. G. Hollis, 
secretary ; Ralph H. Burnside. 

Iilinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, G. W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary ; N. E. Holden. 

Wisconsin Lumber Dealers’ Association, L. C. 
director; D. J. Loomans, president. 

Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
field, secretary. 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, H. A. Gorsuch, 
secretary. 

Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, H. H. 
Ilemenway, secretary. 

California Retail’ Lumber Dealers’ 
Elliot, see retary. 

Western Retail Dealers’ Association, George H. Merrill, 
president; A. L. Porter, secretary. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Everett 
G. Griggs, president; V. H. Beckman, secretary. 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
A. B. Wastell, secretary. 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, W. C. Miles, president : T. A. MacLafferty, secretary. 

Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, W. B. Nettleton, presi- 
dent: F. D. Becker, secretary. 

Shingle Mills Bureau, Rk. W. Douglas, secretary. 


Whittet, 


sird Critch- 


Association, A. H. 


Several hours were devoted to the introduction of reso- 
lutions and a discussion of many trade subjects. The 
questions befere the conference then were referred to a 
committee which remained in session for several hours 
and brought in a report formulating a code of trade 
ethies which was considered in detail and, after several 
minor changes and revisions, was adopted. The report 
covered the following subjects: A definite time for 
shipment; transshipments; shingle grading rules; basis 
for settlement of disputes in regard to grade; standard 
sizes; uniform acceptance of orders; uniform order 
bocks; responsibility for shipments. The work of the 
conference is to he presented to the direetors of the 
different organizations perticipating in it fer approval 
and another conference with eastern and southern esso 
ciations represented may be held in Chiezgo in the near 
future, 

St the cone’uion of the deliberations W. G. Hellis, 









of Minrespolis, introduced a resolution requesting the 
lumber journals ret to pubish a detailed report of the 
celiberniions und! next week and then only such report 
a3 the ceerctary of ‘the conference would supply. Out 
cf courtesy to Mr. Hollis this resolution was alonted. 


Urge Suprort cf Fulion Amendment. 


-Geerge M. Cornwa'l, of Pertland, presented the matter 
of the Fulton amendivent te Seetion 6 of the inter=ate 
commerce law and Seere! 23 Instrueted to 
send the following di p ional Who esn'e 
{Tumber Dealers’ Assoc’: in convention at Wacsh- 
ireten, D.C.: 





TACOMA, WASH... Maveh  2.—National Lumber Manu- 
fa‘turers’ Association, Washington, D. C.: A joint com- 
mittee conference was held here today embracing the fol- 
lowing associations, represented by the'r secretaries, with 
thirty other delecates in attendance: California Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Albert H. Elliott, San Francisco, secre- 
tary; Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, A. L. Porter, 
Spokane, secretary; Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, secretary ; Southwestern Lumber- 








men’s Association, Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, secre 
tary; Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, D. J, 
Loomans, Waupun, Wis., president; Colorado & Wyoming 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, H. H. Hemmenway, 
Colorado Springs, secretary; Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, secretary; Nebra-ka 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Bird Critchfield, Lincoln, s« 
tary—representing 7,200 retail yards—and Pacific (Co .st 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Victor H. Beckniin, 
Seattle, secretary; Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, \{r, 
Becker, Seattle, secretary ; Southwestern Washington Lum jer 
Manufacturers’ Association, T. H. McLafferty, Tenino, W . 
secretary; Oregon & .Washington Lumber Manufactur rs’ 
Association, A. B. Wastell, Portland, secretary; Shi:vie 
Mills Bureau, R. W. Douglass, Seattle; representing ”) 
mills, unanimously indorse Fulton amendment senate I! 
423, and urge your favorable consideration and persial 
effort of your delegates to interview members of commiitee 
on interstate commerce of the senate and impress won 
them the necessity for their indorsement. 


In Appreciation. 


Speeches of felicitation and thanks for hospitality «nd 
courtesy were made by representatives of different asso 
ciations and wound up the conference which ended 
shortly before midnight. 


A Visit to Seattle. 


The visit to Seattle was thoroughly enjoyed. Arter 
luncheon at the Rainier elub Victor H. Beckman, acting 
as toastmaster, introduced George H. Walker, president 
of the club; Director General Nadeau, of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition; W. G. Hollis, Albert H. E! 
liott, George E. Merrill, Frank B. Cole, H. S. Stine. of 
Seattle, H. H. Hemenway, George W. Hotchkiss and 
R. W. Douglas, all of whom responded briefly. 

After luncheon the party was taken on a special car 
trip through the city and to the grounds of the exposi- 
tion, where the great work of constructing the exposi 
tion buildings, now well under way, was thoroughly in- 
spected. 

Late in the afternoon some members of the party re 
turned to Tacoma, while others left Seattle on their re 
turn trip to the east. 


PAPO re 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


As the visitors arrived they were labeled with a big 
Hoo-Hoo badge announcing the concatenation, which was 
held Friday night in the Masonic Temple, where one of 
the largest classes of kittens ever initiated on the 
Pacific coast was led through the gardens right and left 
and into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo land. A member of 
the Supreme Nine, J. S. Hamilton, of Portland, was 
present to lend dignity to the occasion. It was regretted 
that Cal Welbon, Vicegerent Snark for the western dis- 
trict of Washington, wes prevented from being present 
by ill health, and in fact was obliged to resign this 
honor and at the meeting by unanimovs vote Beale 
Foster, a popular young Tacoma lumberman and mem- 
ber of the Foster Lumber Company, was unanimously 
recommended to the Supreme Nine as Mr. Welbon’s sue- 
cessor. 

The following were the officers of the evening: 

Snark—B. F. Cobb. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—H. L. Sisler. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. B. Cole. 

Bojum—Ralph Metcalf. 

Scrivenoter—W. L. Lockwood. 

Jabberwock—E. Clark Evans. 

Custocatian—George B. Smith. 

Arcanoper—C. W. Willett. 

Gurdon—J. S. Eldridge. 


The Initiates. 


The class of initiates numbered sixty-five, and w 
follows: 

William C. 
Co. 

George P. Barnum, Kendric, Ida.; Barnum Lumber Co 

John Tall Strong. Florence, Wash.; Flore nce Shing! Co 

Olie Larson Grotjorden, Florence, Wash.; FI ice 
Shingle Co. 

Raphel Win Kelman, 
Lumber Co. 

John Wescott Hill, Tacoma, Wash.; 


as 


Wheeler, Tacoma, Wash.; Wheeler, O nd 


Tacoma, Wash.; Wink an 


Northern I 


railway. 
David Galiatt Carlson, Everett, Wash.: Carsteen I 
Benjamin Woodward Bawéder, Seattle, Wash.; D 


acey & Co. 

“William Arthur Nickerson, Tacoma, Wash.; Nick 
McFarlane Machinery Co. 

John Fraser McFarlane, 
McFariane Machinery Co. 

James Edmund Barnes, Centralia, Wash.; Han: rd 
Lumber Co. 

Wilmer Axhandle Fulkerson, Weiser, Ida.; A. A. F e 
son Lumber Co. ; 

Will Shoup Russell Portland, Ore.; 

Walter Wi.kins Heiskell, Seattle, Wash.; 
Dry Kiln Co. 

John Roy O'Donnell, Elma, Wash.; White Star 
ber Co. 

John Larch Jacobs. Union, Ore.; Union Pine Lumb: 

Chalker Frosty Jones, Des Moines, Ia.; Wheeler Lumber 
& Brick Co. 

Perry Flowery 
ber Co. 

Chauncey A. Rouse, Tacoma, Wash.; Washington 
ber Co. . 

John Earl Sampson, Kansas City, Mo.; M. R. & 
Shingle Co. ; 

Isaac Gusty Wikstrom, Scapoose, Ore.; M. R. 5 
Shingle Co. 

James Wallace Burt, Forsythe, Wash.; C. H. ¢ 
Lumber Co. i 

Eugene Phillips Eickenbrach, Seattie, Wash.; Wis 
Central railway. : 

Edwin Biz Stick Hamilton, South Prairie, W 
Meyer Lumber Co. 

John Donahue, Tacoma. Wash.; Danaher Lumber ©). 

Herber George Wells, Seattle, Wash.; Day-Lu: 1UZ 
Lumber Co. ; r 

Alfred Jorgen Mengel, Seattle, Wash.; Trade's 
Despatch. 

Louis C. C. Laursen, Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Coast Lu 
ber Inspection Bureau. 


Tacoma, Wash.; Nick: ‘i 


Dant Russell. 
North st 


Knight, Bucoda, Wash.; Mutual I.'m- 
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bert Eugene Smith, Garneston, Wash.; Kent Lum- 
ee Gordon Crombie, Seattle, Wash.; Fairbanks- 
“ine G. N Naylor, South Prairie, Wash.; Naylor Lum- 
mes Cephus Cook, Eatonville, Wash.; Holland-Cook 
Beant Striedwick Holland, Eatonville, Wash.; Hol- 
-Cook Mfg. Co. 

alter Fisk, Eatonville, Wash.; Little-Marshall Lum- 
Ivester W. Baker, South Rapids, Mich.; Gay Timber 
whn Carroll Richards, Tacoma, Wash.; Hunt & 


h tet Co. 


corse Warren Cobb, Portland, Ore.; G. W. Gales & Co. 


rnelius Davis Danaher, Tacoma, Wash.; Danaher 
ber Co 
irles Phillips Willey, Tacoma, Wash.; Wheeler- 
Oszood Co 
iumes Spencer Menafel, Tacoma, Wash.; W. P. Fuller 
ma harles Eugene West, Tacoma, Wash.; W. P. Fuller 
Co, 
ictor Garfield Gilbreth, Seattle, Wash.; North Coast 
Dry Kiln Co. 
Ibert P. Berry, McIntosh, Wash.; A. P. Berry Lum- 
be Co. 


john Hartman, Alma, Wash.; Hootman Logging Co. 


ihn Warren Lewis, Tacoma, Wash.; Bismark Mill Co. 

Villiiam Leybold, Elma, Wash.; Cloquallum Shingle Co. 

Samuel Thompson Lewis, Tacoma, Wash.; 3ismark 
M Co. 


Wash.; 
Wash.; 


Foster Lumber Co 
Independent Lum- 


ltoy Clifford Hood, Tacoma, 

Claud Filmore Gray, Tacoma, 
& Fuel Co, 

fred Charles Berton, Marysville, Wash.; Ebey Mill Co. 


John Cascarets Biles, South Prairie, Wash.; Meyer 
\ = Wh “Rosenberg, Baflard, Wash.; Crab Creek Lum- 
Dan. L. Baillie, Ferndale, Wash.; Nooksack River 
“ i Peles, Chehalis, Wash.; Palmer Lumber Co. 
George S. Shepherd, Portland, Ore.; Standard Lum- 
oe Lawrence Driscoll, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula 


Lumber Co. 

Hugh Griffin Rose, 

\rthur J. Hamlin, 

|.copold Harry Garrod, 
ber Co. 

William Perry Taylor, 
Tacoma Lumber Co. 

— Kendall, Palouse, 

loyd Eli Creich, 
Tim b er Co 

William ‘Ke ndall 
Lumber Cc 

George a 

John Thomas 
Shingle Co. 

When the ceremonies of initiation were concluded a 
buffet lunch was served in the adjoining hall, and then 
the visiting Hoo-Hoo, as well as the local kittens, were 
favored with a minstrel show through the courtesy of 
the Tacoma Lodge of Elks, which had recently given a 
minstrel show in the city. Several interesting selections 
were rendered. 

\ feature of the Hoo-Hoo concatenation and 
thing out of the usual order which emphasizes the grow- 
ing tendency of Hoo-Hoo concatenations in the west 
as the appearance of Rev. P. A. Simpkins, the popular 
— who accompanied the Salt Lake delegation of 
lumbermen to Tacoma, who on invitation addressed the 
assembled Hoo-Hoo briefly at the of the 


Seattle, 
Seattle, 
Seattle, 


Wash.; Gorham Rubber Co. 
Wash.; Gorham Rubber Co. 
Wash.; Gorham Rub- 
Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & 
Wash.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Lebanon, Wash.; Lebanon Mill & 
Swift, Seattle, Wash.; Crab Creek 
Wash.; Hazel 
Wash.; 


Mill Co 
Wynoshe 


Cooper, Bellingham, 
Durdle, Montesano, 


some- 


Ww 
- 
{ 


close cere- 


monies. He expressed his regret at not being eligible 
to join the order and declared that he saw in it and 


other similar fraternal organizations an evidence of the 
growing spirit of fraternalism in every day business 
life in this country today. He told several excellent 
stories and found his way to the hearts of all the Hoo- 
Hoo present by the spirit of good fellowship that he 
displayed. 

ADVERTISING FOR FORTLAND. 

e Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association distributed to the delegates to the Tacoma 
€ ention a Hoo-Hoo souvenir, an illustration of which 

ars herewith. Commenting upon its significance, 
Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the manufacturers’ 

in a letter to the editor of the AMERICAN 
BEL: MAN, said: 


associa- 
LuM- 
of the “before and 
weary 


after” should be espe 
kitten in his tor 


significance 
( considered in relation to the 
t s pilgrimage to the 


Land of Hoo-Hoo, but also may be 
ad to the northwest lumbermen in relation to the 


idvance in freight rates to eastern territory. Irrespective 
se changes in conditions we know that Oregon fir does 
hange but continues the “best ever. 





‘Before.” 
PORTLAND SOUVENIR DISTRIBUTED AT TACOMA. 


“After.’”’ 





INSPECTION BUREAU ANNUAL. 


Meeting Held in Connection with Tacoma Conven- 
tion—Election of Officers for 1908—Reports 
of Officers Showing Work of the Year. 


Tacoma, WasH., March 2.—The annual meeting of 
the Pacifie Coast Inspection Bureau was held in the 
parlors of the Tacoma hotel Friday afternoon, bringing 
together a number of the manufacturers of lumber who 
ship by vessel on the north Pacific coast. A feature of 
the meeting was the annual report of Fred W. Alexander, 
of Seattle, secretary of the bureau, the substance of 
which recently appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
showing the shipments, coastwise and foreign, for the 
last year as reported through the bureau and also the 
amount inspected by the bureau. The bureau employs 
a secretary and six different inspectors, whose districts 
range from Vancouver, B. C., to Coos bay on the Ore 
gon coast. In tallying shipments from the dock to ves- 
sels the bureau employs 275 surveyors. 

The annual election of officers resulted in the fol 
lowing: 

President—E. G. 
ble, Wash. 

First vice president—R. H. Ale unnder 
Mills & Trade Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

Second vice president—W. B. Mack, 's. E. 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Third vice president 


Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port Gam 


British Columbia 


Slade Lumber 


George R. Cartier, South Bend Mills 


& Timber Company, South Bend, Wash. 

Secretury—Fred W. Alexander, Seattle. 

Treasurer—Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

The new board of trustees constitutes the officers with 
the exception of the secretary, and the following: 

Charles E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 

J. F. Ives, Simpson Mill Company, Seattle. 

E. O. MecGlanflin, North Western Lumber Company, 


lioquiam. 
L. 


O. Waldo, Bellingham Bay Lumber 


HO0-HOO DOINGS. 


PAPAL 


HOO-HOO BANQUET AT ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—The St. 
Hoo-Hoo held an enthusiastic 
souri Athletic Club Saturday evening and a class of 
seventeen kittens was initiated. The ceremonies began 
with a banquet at 6 o’clock in one of the private dining 
rooms. The members of the order sat at a long table 
extending down two sides of the room, and the kittens 
were bunched at a table by themselves. Although their 
table was abundantly stocked with cut glass and silver 


Company, Belling- 


ham. 





Louis order of 
coneatenation at the Mis- 


they were allowed to gaze upon the members dining 
sumptuously and were given nothing to eat until the 
others were finished. The work was done by the fol- 


lowing officers: 
Snark, Truman C. Bledsoe. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, G. W. Bright. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. E. Barns. 
tjojum, H. R. Schwartz. 
Scrivenoter, G. R. Gloor. 
Jabberwock, R. M. MeConnell. 
Custocatian, “ UL. Kordner. 
Arcanoper, J. C. Graham. 
Gurdon, W. in, Putnam. 


The following candidates were initiated: 


Herman Edward Schultz, Thieling, Lothman Manufacturing 


Co. 
James Warren Lickman, Salina, Ill.; Bledsoe Lbr. Co. 
Charles Dunbar Adams, W. T. Persueen Lbr. Co 
Charles E. Behrens, Eau Claire Lbr. Co. 
Charles A. White, Eau Claire Lbr. Co. 
Morton C. Bledsoe, somes Lbr. Co. 
Frank W. Muehling, Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


Amandus Carl Gruen, Collinsville, IIL ; 
rcil Albert Schuette. St. 

y J. Schwartz, F. H. Smith Lbr. Co. 

Cornelius T. Cowhey, Eau Claire Lbr. Co 

Harry Benjamin Nichols, Eau Claire Lbr. Co 

Sidney Johnson Riggan, Houston, Miss.: Scott Short Tie Co 

Henry Herman Lamping. the Moore Co. 

Richard E. Holenkamp, Wilson, Rehies Lbr. Co 

Joseph W. Lamm, Sloan, Lamm Lbr. Co. 


Lees & Gruen. 
Louis Sash & Door Works. 









‘MORE CANDIDATES WANTED TO JOIN LARGE 
CLASS. 

KANSAS City, Mo., March 4.—Vicegerent Snark Burt 
J. Wright will hold a Hoo-Hoo Concatenation in St. 
Joseph, Mo., March 28. A large assured and 
a general time is expected. (C. L. Parcher, of 
Maryville, Mo., has the matter in charge and wants to 
hear from all the boys in the St. Joe territory who can 
furnish a eandidate. Mr. Wright will hold a 
cetenation in Joplin, Mo., in the near future. 


class is 


good 


also con- 





CONCATENATION AT GOLDFIELD, 

One of those unenlightened places where the 
Ifoo-Hoo had not penetrated was visited by the great 
Elack Cat February 15 and now Goldfield, Nev., has a 
number of bloodthirsty kittens waiting for the next con- 
catenation at which they will have an opportunity to 
how of the uninitiated friends what Hoo-Hoo is. 
Tke initiation concatenation at Goldfield was held under 
the auspices of the following officers: Supreme Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, W. W. Everett, San Francisco; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, Hugh W. Hogan, Oakland; Junior Hoo-Hoo, A. J. 
Russell, San Francisco; Vicegerent Snark, J. T. Bate, 
Los Angeles; Former Vicegerent, J. H. Prideaux. The 
following were initiated: F. E. Walker, Goldfield; 
W. D. Forster, Goldfield; George K. Elder, Goldfield; 
H. E. Milliken, Goldfield; E. W. Gillette, Los Angeles; 
Cc. B. Strong, Goldfield; P. Loskamp, Tonopah; W. R. 
Alberger, Los Angeles; J. J. Griffith, Tonopah; F. M. 
Jenifer, Goldfield; W. A. Viney, Tonopah; George F. 
Knight, Goldfield; C. D. Hunter, Rhyolite. 


NEVADA. 
light of 


some 











ME SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “agg 











FIR 


Timbers and Joist 


ANY SIZE 
ANY LENGTH 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 





YARD STOCK 
TANK STOCK 
FACTORY STOCK 
EVERYTHING IN FIR 


WRITE US TODAY. 


John A. Hughes Lumber Co. 


236-238 Burke Bidg, SEATTLE, WASH. 








We Want to Sell You 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Because we have a brand that we believe 
will please your trade and make you a 
permanent customer of ours. We refer 
particularly to our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1.500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 


Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 











r Fir and Cedar Lumbe 
BIG STOCK OF FIR 


to move—Send us your 
inquiry. We will name 
you exceptional prices. 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
Mills at 


Roy and Tolt, Wash. Seattle, Wash. 


We use Telecode. 





Cedar Shingles 














IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO WRITE US 


Ask for special delivered prices. 
You will get a prompt reply. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
LUMBER AND LATH 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber 
MILLS~—RENTON, WASH. 


Bonds-Foster Lumber Co., 
Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 








° SHIELD” 
BRAND OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright mac hine 
made shingles on the market today. :: :: 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co , seattle, wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


W addill- - > am Lbr. Co.. Southwestern R presentative, 
1 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED 


if you use the American 
Lumbermag Tetecode. 
For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ili, 
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Dealers 
Who Handle Fir. 


Lumber will be interested in the prices we are 
quoting right now on all kinds of 


YARD STOCK 


Buy direct of the manufacturer and get satis- 
faction. We also manufacture Sugar and 
White Pine. Timber bills on short notice up 
to forty feet long. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER CO. 


LELAND, OREGON. 





y, 











The Herron Company 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR MATERIAL. RAILROAD TIMBERS. 








Seattle, Washington. 

















Sanford & 3 BIRCH 








4-4 & 8-4 
Treadway “a 
‘i MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls. 








Marquette wide. 


Gillis & Moulton, “*sypres' 


Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 











TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
che amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any giver price. Absolutely correct 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICs N LUMBERMAN. Chicago 





MONTANA, IDAHO, | 








BU Y 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH 


and get prompter shipments, and save the 
long over-mountain haul. WRITE US on 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE. 
WE FURNISH 


WISCONSIN WHITE CEDAR France Posts 


AND IDAHO RED CEDAR 


MONTANA and 


FROM OUR 
IDAHO STOCKS 

















| IDAHO ann WESTERN 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 
CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


We are manufacturers. 
solicited. 


Eastern yard and factory trade 
Correspondence solicited. 


|THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 














LACLEDE, IDAHO. 
sail 


——— 











Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 























Klickitat Pine Lumber Co. 


GOLDENDALE, WASH. 








A WEEK’S PROGRESS IN THE FAR WEST. 


It Is Asserted Railroads Are Vertically Advancing Lumber Tariffs 20 Percent—Shingle Mi!'s 


Bureau Elects Trustees—With the Lumbermen. 





ASSUMPTION THAT RAILROADS HAVE 
ULTERIOR MOTIVE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—Lumbermen assumed when 
they took up the question of altering the court order of 
Federal Judge Hanford that the railways were acting 
in good faith. In a letter to Frederick Bausman, rep- 
resenting the Seattle and other chambers of commerce, 
Mr. Griffith says: 


I should hate 


to believe that the railroad attorneys are 
guilty of ulterior 


motives and I am surprised at the tenor 


and narrow scope of the answer from railroad counsel. 
These gentlemen have either misconceived the original prop- 


osition for the substitution of individual bond or of respon- 
sibility for the present method or general security given by 
complainants by means of the surety company for the bene- 


fit of all members, large and small, of the association and 
bureau, or they have inadvertently misstated our position in 
this regard: or else there is an ulterior purpose on their 
part (this I would not like to believe) to sow seeds of 
discord among the lumbermen of this state, now united in 
opposition to the demands and practices of the railroads 
serving the Pacific northwest. 


It may be needless to say that there has been and is no 
division among the Iumbermen in their great contest for 
business existence, nor any recognition of “large’’ or ‘“‘small’”’ 
shipper. In fact, I think the small shippers have been first 
in resisting the railways for the obvious reason, perhaps. 
that they are less liable to submit to the rate advance and 


other exactions and practices of the railroads, considered by 
them as especially harmful to the lumber industry. There 
has been and will be, during this unfortunate litigation, no 
recognition of any class of “large” or “small” shippers. 

Owing to the fact that a number of shippers and others 
that have not made shipments have decided to furnish indem- 
nity to complainants who have furnished the present bonds 
securing the railways. it has been proposed to file a new 
list of membership of the association and of the bureau, 
from which list such shippers and persons will be omitted. 

The effect of filing this new list would be merely to require 
these omitted shippers to furnish their own bonds direct 
to the railroads instead of furnishing to the complainants 
satisfactory indemnity. But even this has not been done 
and may not be done because the railroads require the assent 
of the surety company to the filing of this new list. This 
assent the surety company thus far has declined to give. 
and yesterday one of the counsel for the railroads told me 
his clients would be unwilling to waive this assent. 

For this reason it seems impractical to file this revised 
list, the filing of which, according to the letter from the 
railroad counsel to you, would enable the railroads to deal 
independently with all shippers and persons whose names 
do not appear on the lists. 

The proposition that came from your committee was that 
for the purpose of facilitating, if possible, shipments of for- 
est products at the old rate under the injunction order, 
individual bonds or responsibility should be accented by the 
railways. This proposal made no reference to the class or 
size of shinpers. It proposed for the present cumbersome 
method of furnishing security to the railroads and of doing 
business under the injunction order, the substitution of the 
simple. plan of each shipper, whether member of the associa- 
tion or bureau or not, furnishing individual satisfactory 
security. The lumbermen made known to you and to railroad 
counsel their willingness at that time to act upon your sug 
gestion and substitute your plan for the one now in use. 
That is our position today. 


In spite of the injunction of the federal court the 
lumbermen assert that the railroads are virtually ad 
vaneing the lumber tariffs by 20 percent. This comes 
in the new tariff sheets which makes the assumption 
of risk, amounting to a 20 percent overcharge, practically 
a part of the rate itself. This amounts to 8 cents to 
Minnesota Transfer, and is thus advancing the rate to 
48 cents. To various members of Congress known to 
be friendly toward the shippers the following telegram 
has been sent by the rate committee of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

See page 5 of sunplement 13 to Transcontinental Freight 
turean Tariff 2 D, Interstate Commerce Commission, number 
812. Old rates apply when shipments are made at owner's 
risk. This emphasizes necessity of amending interstate com- 
merce law so Congress may susnend tariffs until after hearing 
to determine reasonableness of tariff rates and regulations. 
Tariffs obtainable at Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Former Gov. D. M. Clough. of Minnesota, intimate 
personal friend of James J. Hill. and a big stockholder 
in the Clark-Nickerson mill at Everett, insists that the 
mills of the west couid easily pay the advanced freight 
rates and sell their products in eastern markets. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 28.—Shingle manufacturers 
failed to reach any sort of an agreement looking to the 
suspension of the mills following the determination of 
wholesalers to pay cost price or less for the product 
At least three factors contributed to the weakened con- 
dition of the shingle market: bad weather conditions 
throughout the middle states; bear reports that were cir- 
culated among the retailers and buvers in the consuming 
territory. and the premature starting of the western 
mills. This partial resumption came about in spite of 
all sorts of warning by those close to the market. 
Makers of shingles were told of the number of ears in 
storage and at Transfer, and that these thrown on the 
market at once would more than fill the void in the retail 
consumption. But many millmen figured that they might 
sell their product to some advantage on the rising mar- 
ket. and thought they could do better than by allowing 
their plants to remain idle for so long a time. 

At a secret meeting of the wholesale brokers in the 
Lumber Exchange building it was determined to cut 
shingle prices down, with the hope of forcing manufac- 
turers to restrict the output until things looked better in 
the east. The following seale of prices was adopted: 
For stars, quoted price $1.80, new list. $1.40 a thousand; 
for clears, quoted price $2.10, new list, $1.80. It was 
asserted that the action was in no sense a combination 
in restraint of trade, but that conditions were such that 
the market would not stand a stronger list. Brokers 





hoped this action would compel manufacturers to ¢! 
their plants at least until the beginning of April. 
At the meeting of the shingle manufacturers yest 
day in the office of the Shingle Mills Bureau no ag 
ment was reached. H. 8. Stine was appointed chain 
of a committee of three to call the shinglemen toget 
again whenever it should be deemed prudent. 
Shingle Mills Bureau held its annual election of + 
tees, which resulted as follows: C. F. White, Seat 
E. T. Nobles, Bellingham; George A. Cooper, Bel 
ham; G. W. Childs, Stanwood; J. H. Cavanaugh, 


cortes; E. L. Smith, Arlington; B. A. Ford, Snohom 
David Carlson, Everett; A. W. Mackie, Ballard; |J 


McMaster, Kenmore; J. E. Sampson, Tacoma; 
Kotick, Olympia; A. L. Matheson, Hoquiam. 

The stiffening of prices goes on in the lumber ma 
and is so slight in its effect upon prices that it is al 
imperceptible. It is due almost entirely to the pla 
of some good cargo orders in the mills of Belling! 
Seattle and vicinity, and the Grays harbor plants. 
most no orders come from the east for rail shipment, 
the inquiries received are not such as to tempt lum 
men. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


White, at the head of 
lumbermen, left Thursday night for Washington to be | 
ent when the rate case comes up before the Interstate ‘ 
merce Commission. Mr. White expressed himself, upor 
departure, as certain of victory in the great fight. 

R. W. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, has ret) 
to Seattle after a trip of two months throughout the eas 
states, attending many conventions and getting 
touch with trade conditions in many localities. 

Almost all the Seattle lumbermen are in Tacoma this 
attending the various lumber meetings in the 
Among them is R. J. Menz, who made a strong 
the subject of canceled orders and their 
business. 

Attorney Austin Grifiiths, 
his way to Washington to 
state body when the rate 


C. F. the rate committee oi 


ruinous effect 


of the lumber. interests, is 


case is heard again. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 27.—The annual meeting of 


stockholders of the Salsich Lumber Company will take 


place in Tacoma May 7 at 10 a. m., at which tim 
increase of the capital stock will be voted. Immed 
ately following the annual meeting the general offices 
the company will be moved from the 
building to McKenna, the new town where the compa! 
is completing its big saw mill plant. The completion ot 
branch line of the Tacoma Eastern from Salsich J 
tion to MeKenna recently gave direct rail connect 
with the new town. The saw mill plant is nearing « 
pletion and the offices will be at the plant. 

The sash and door market is slow, states T. E. Rij 
vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood Company. 


company is getting orders enough to keep it m 
right along and its fir and cedar doors and col 
columns gain favor wherever used. 

Red cedar shingle prices are up and down so 
there is no market basis, states Ralph Metcalf, of 
Metealf Shingle Company. He looks ‘for no mat 


improvement in conditions unless the shingle mills 


shut down until April 1, as the majority seem 
termined to do. 
Perley R. Eaton, of Pittsburg, Mass., was among 


visitors at the Wheeler, Osgood Company’s plant 
week. Mr. Eaton is touring the Pacific and « 
some buying. 

The Young-Cole Lumber Company, of Ez 
the Tacoma Eastern railroad, has changed 
the Little Mashell Lumber Company. 

The Lucas Lumber Company is operating its 1 
South Prairie on local business. Under the new rai 
rate little other business can be taken. Clarence L 


coast 


itonvill 
its nan 


president, said: 

Some inquiry is being made, but we can not handl: 
business unless we can guarantee the old rate. Und 
new rate we can not bid for this business. Ther 


chance to get several million feet in orders could we 0} 
under the former rate. Our representatives inform us 
yellow pine is being quoted in the east at from $1 to > 
thousand less on timber lengths than fir. 

E. Walker Foster, president of 
Company, has returned from an extended business 
in the east, during which he was*in New York, P 
burg and Washington, D. C. In the latter city 
Foster visited his father. He was gone a month re 
senting a number of Coast lumbermen who have cla 


the Foster Lu: 


against the Pressed Steel Car Company.  Atto1 
Walter M. Harvey accompanied him. 
C. D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Lun 


Company, is still in California but is expected back : 
day. The Danaher Lumber Company is operating 
plant in Tacoma but is not running at full capa 
Offshore business is reported more encouraging 
coastwise, there being practically none of the lat' 
The schooner J. W. Clise, loading at this plant 
Callao, is about half loaded. The vessel carries al 
1,000,000 feet. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Company’s plant is st 
idle and General Manager J.-G. Dickson believes op: 
tions will not be resumed until the rate question 
settled. 

The German steamer Eva was in port for a 4 
last week loading an order of long timbers for deliv 
at Manila for the United States government. 


The barge America is loading a small order of lumber 


at the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill for delivery at tl 








in close 


City of Destiny 
address on 


attend the sessions of the inter 


Bankers’ Trust 
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ines on Prince of Wales island, Alaska, At this mill 

» Norwegian bark Glitre is expected in about a month 

» load for South America. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have chartered the American 

rkentine Koko Head, which will be here next month for 

full eargo of ordinary sizes to be furnished by the 
lls of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber, Company. 
iis cargo is for delivery at Yokohama. The British 

p British Yeoman and Russian bark Albyn are also 

ming to this mill to load for South Africa, the British 

oman for Cape Town. 

The German bark Artemis has been fixed to load lum- 
at the plant of the Danaher Lumber Company for 
west coast, while the British ship Hilston, discharg- 
in British Columbia, will come here to load lumber 
Australia at the Reliance Lumber Company. 

Che British bark Sussex, which took part cargo fur- 

shed by the Pacific National Lumber Company and 

ers, has shifted to the plant of the North End Lum- 

r Company, where it will complete. The Sussex is 

ler charter for the United Kingdom, carrying 1,100,- 

0 feet. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 
HoQUIAM, WASH., Feb. 29.—Latest reports in regard 
the steam schooner tieup are to the effect that a 
ttlement will soon be accomplished. The tieup is 
bably felt more acutely on Grays harbor than in any 
her section of the Coast because of the large number 
mills depending on the California market as an outlet 
their products. Nearly 1,000 men will be affected 
| at least 1,500,000 feet of lumber will cease 19 be 
handled through this port. 
The National Lumber & Box Company is operating 
ts large plant night and day to take care of its coast- 
se and rail business. It reports an increase in the 
lume of eastern car trade and is operating its manu- 
icturing departments to the limit of their capacities. 
On account of the advanced cost of supplies, labor 
| materials it will be impossible to complete the har- 
or work contemplated for this year. The major por- 
tion of it will be done, however, and the expenditure of 
the $850,000 available for this use will greatly benefit 
harbor and surrounding country. 


Mmeeae 


Shipping News. 


Steamer Grays Harbor arrived in San Pedro Sunday fron 


I Ss port. 

The schooner Carrier Dove will be towed to the Grays 
Ilarbor Lumber Company’s mill to take on lumber. 

Schooner Comet began taking on a cargo of lumber at the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill Tuesday. It is 


nd for San Diego, Cal. 

Schooner F. M. Slade began taking on a cargo of luraber 

t Slade mill Tuesday. 

Schooner Zampa sailed Sunday from San Francisco for 
G s harbor. 

i schooner Sehome has heen chartered by Olson & Ma- 

y to carry lumber from Grays harbor to the Panama 
and left San Francisco Friday for the National Lum- 
& Box Company's mill, Hoquiam. 

Schooner Ariel is taking on a cargo at the National mill. 
Darkentine 7. P. Emigh has been chartered to take lumber 
Grays harbor to Australia. 
rkentine Hawaiian is under charter to carry lumber 
Grays harbor to Wellington, Australia. 
ish steamer Jndravilla is also chartered to take lumber 
Grays harbor to Sydney, Australia. 
imer Yosemite arrived at the National mill Saturday 
San Francisco for a cargo of lumber. 
poner David Erans is loading a part of its cargo at 

tle mill and will complete its shipment at the Aber- 
( Lumber & Shingle Company's mill. The vessel has to 

by March 1 to hold its charter. 

s ier Svea is loading at the Wilson mill. 

Ki ntine Gardiner City is loading a special cargo of 

at the Grays harbor mill for San Pedro. 

ner Carmel sailed Friday with about 750,000 feet of 
for San Francisco. Most of the Carmel’s shipment 
ken on at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company's 


imer Newburg sailed February 22 with about 450,000 
lumber for San Francisco from Slade’s mill. 

ner Comet has received a charter to load at the 
en Lumber & Shingle Company’s mills for California. 
schooners Ariel and Carrier Dove have received chart- 
load at Hoquiam. Both steamers have been tied up 
Union mill. The Ariel will load a cargo of mining 
= the Grays Harbor Lumber Company's wharf for 

s Pedro. 

mer Dauntless is loading at the E. K. Wood mill. 
schooner Watson A. West is taking on a cargo of 
at the Slade mill for Callao, Peru. ; 

mer Marhoffer sailed Wednesday from the National 

ith 700,000 feet of lumber for California. 

mer Carmel sailed Friday from the Aberdeen Lumber 
gle Company's mills with aboyt 700,000 feet of lum- 

d shingles for San Francisco. 

mer G@. C. Lindauer sailed with about 550,000 feet of 
from the Wilson mill for San Francisco. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 


ALIA, WASH., March 2.—The meeting of retailers 
ma this week was well attended by manufacturers 
his part of the state. The mills at Centralia that 
epresented are those of the H. H. Martin Lumber 
ny, Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Salzer 

Lumber Company and Lincoln Creek Lumber 

y. F. D. Harm, of Harm & Brown, at Tenono, 
so there. All these men were accompanied by 
insettled condition of the shingle market has 
manufacturers to close their mills. The Eastern 
* & Lumber Company and the Centralia Shingle 
ny have closed indefinitely, and the other mills 

doubtless follow suit unless there is a change 

better soon. 

timber land is considered one of the best secur- 
lable, and for this reason many men deal in 
age alone, with no thought of manufacturing. A 
mpany has recently been organized at Chehalis for 
rpose. The incorporators are B. A. Bartholomew 

H. Urquhart. Both are well known business 
and the capital of $25,000 will give them ample 
s to work with. 
mills of South Bend and Raymond are among the 


al 


W 


leaders in the attempt to organize an association for the 
improvement of the manufacture of spruce lumber on the 
Coast. About forty mills make a specialty of spruce 
lumber and products, and an association for the main- 
tenance of uniform grades ete. would be a splendid thing. 

The time for consideration of the rate case is near and 
millmen are awaiting the result with interest. While 
there is practically no doubt as to the outcome the effect 
it will have on the market is a matter of much import. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EvERETT, WASH., March 2.—A singular circumstance 
of the lumber and shingle situation is the fact that 
many lumber and shingle manufacturers are desirous of 
closing down their plants indefinitely but are unable to 
do so. Usually the only difficulty experienced in closing 
a mill arises from the expense such idleness entails in 
items of insurance, watchmen and keeping up steam; 
now neither cargo lumber outputters nor the shingle 
producers dare discontinue. Unless all mills close no 
owner will close, for a partial restriction of output 
would place those operating plants in a position to 
realize vast benefits at the expense of the mills remain- 
ing idle. The following statement, voiced by D. M. 
Clough, of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company and 
the Clough-Hartley Shingle Company, voices the views 
entertained by those manufacturers of lumber and shin- 
gles who believe a complete restriction is the best move: 

So far as the Clough-Hartley plant is concerned we are 
favorable to closing. We were averse to resuming, but as 
other shingle mills started we were forced into it and are 
running against our better judgment. ‘The Clark-Nickerson 
mill should be closed, as we are scarcely making expenses, 
but we must work while other cargo mills are running. 

The Mukilteo Lumber Company has shipped 60,000 
feet of lumber by lighter to Seattle to form part of the 
Hill line Minnesota’s cargo consigned to Hong Kong. In 
April this company will ship a single cargo of 3,500,000 
feet to the far east on one of the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany ’s vessels, 

Nicholas Healy, of the Ebey Logging Company, this 
week made a tour along the rightofway of the Marys- 
ville & Arlington railroad, which the company is extend- 
ing into its timber holdings. 

The bark Emily F. Whitney arrived this week at the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company’s wharf to take on 
over 900,000 feet of lumber for the Hawaiian islands. 

J. B. Larson, of the Larson Shingle Company, Bryant, 
Wash., was in this city recently. His mill is operating 
and expects to continue. 

The Lundgren Shingle Company has started its ma- 
chinery after a period of idleness caused by the instal- 
lation of machinery and the addition of improvements 
amounting to $5,000. Among the additions are twin en- 
gines of 150 horsepower and boilers, a new stack and 
two upright machines. The mill will have a daily 


or 


capacity of 250,000. 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


VANcouvER, B. C., Feb. 29.—Hon. R. G. Tatlow min- 
ister of finance and agriculture in the provincial legis- 
lature, made some interesting comments on the lumber 
industry in his budget speech. After remarking on con- 
ditions during the last year he said: 

I venture to say’ that the lumbering interests of British 
Columbia were never more healthy than at this time, and 
I have every confidence that the steps taken by the govern- 
ment to check the indiscriminate staking of timber lands 
will materially aid in maintaining this satisfactory condi- 
tion. It is hoped that our policy of forest reservation will 
encourage more demonstrative methods of cutting timber, 
for it is natural to suppose that the holder of a license 
will adopt every means to secure the best results, so that 
the cut made in the twenty-first year may prove as profit- 
able as that of the first. This has been done on the 
Ottawa river and in other parts of the east and the same 
wise policy should be exercised here. The British Columbia 
Timber & Forestry Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
lorestry Association and all other societies formed in the 
interest of the lumber industry should combine in a cam- 
paign of education which would teach every man in the 
business to look upon proper methods of logging as the 
fundamental principles of success in his calling. 

Coast mills are hampered in their operations by let- 
ters coming in every day from farmers, contractors and 
other consumers in the northwest asking that they be 
supplied with lumber direct. When the cut in lumber 
prices came a month or so ago it was thought that the 
trade with the northwest, which has been flat all winter, 
would revive and that it would be only a short time 
before business would be humming. Travelers, how- 
ever, were unable to get orders as the retailers will not 
buy until they dispose of the lumber bought when prices 
were high, and they threaten loss of business to any 
mill that sells direct on the new basis of prices. Now 
that such changes have occurred in the local log situa- 
tion the mills are practically assured of a good class 
of logs at lower prices and have shown an inclination 
to meet the situation by a reduction in prices. The re- 
tailers always control the situation, as with no import 
duty on lumber they can hold up the threat that they 
will buy from Washington mills. 

tepresentatives of one of the most prominent lumber 
and saw mill companies of Anacortes have been nego- 
tiating for the last few days for a site on the south side 
of the Fraser river, opposite New Westminster, and it 
is expected that the deal will be closed in a day or two. 
W. P. Fowle, late manager of the Fraser River Saw- 
mills, Limited, in partnership with R. E. Nevins, until 
lately master mechanie at the same place, will also begin 
building a large saw mill at Anacortes almost directly 
opposite the Fraser River Sawmills, next month. It is 
believed in New Westminster that Lester W. David, 
until last September president of the Fraser River 
Sawmills, is behind the new enterprise. He disposed of 
a large portion of his interests at that time to Messrs. 
McRae, of Winnipeg, and Jensen, of Nebraska, 

Messrs. Smiley, Cohen and Groker, the latter of Min- 
nesota, are building a lumber mill at Cloverdale, local 


Red Cedar 


Specials for Immediate Shipment: 










Thick Pattern Stock. 
Perfection, Clear and 
Extra *A* Shingles, 


Made on Upright Machines. 


V/, Inch Siding, 
Special Tank Stock, 
Green House Stock. 






Also Everything in HIGH GRADE FIR. 


Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASHINGTON. 








FIR Flooring. Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
and Finish. Long Timbers, 
Joists, Dimension, Etc, 

CEDAR Bevel Siding, Finish 

and Shingles. 
Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 


mE SPOKANE. “Gg 





409-614 Lumber Exchange, 




















GOOD ASSORTMENT OF 


Dry Western Pine 


Yard Stock and 
Mouldings 











We also manufacture Box Shooks and Fruit 
boxes. Our mill work is excellent, our 
grades are good and we make prompt 
shipment. 


We Solicit Your Orders and Inquiries. 


Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg, Co, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











Bryan- 


It cuts no ice with us, we are 
here to sell lumber, 


Falls City Lumber Co., Ltd. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
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GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
of words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a defmite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


_ WEAR FIVE YEARS 


or paint for repairing is 
yours without charge. 


That is the kindof guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too, 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 
Paint & Color Makers, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Established 1868. 


Originators of Barn Paint, 





Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Fir Car Material, 
Fir Timbers, 

Yard 

Stocks 





We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER CoO., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


FOSTER LUMBER CoO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
































and Minnesota capital being behind the venture. Clover- 
dale is on the direct line from the Coast to the Koot- 
enay, which is being constructed by the Great Northern, 
and these men are preparing for an extensive business. 
The mill will be in operation in a month or two. 

E. T. Nobles, a shingle man of Bellingham, who has 
returned from the east, reports the demand for cedar 
shingles in the east as light and the market will be six 
weeks later than it was last year. He does not expect 
any material buying before April 1 and says if the 
mills do not stop cutting the price of shingles will fall 
below the cost of production inside of thirty days. He 
investigated conditions in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and other states and 
nowhere did he find a demand. 





THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


Curtailment in Production Is Looked for This Sea- 
son in the Pine Country— Warmer Weather 
Retards Logging Operations. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 2.—Many millmen are put- 
ting their plants in trim to begin the season’s operation, 
although the start will be late. A few mills have de- 
cided not to operate their plants this year on account of 
the condition of the market and others will run light. 
However, the curtailment in production is not likely to 
cause any great reduction in output. Trade is excep- 
tionally quiet for this season of the year, except in local 
territory, where railway building is an important factor 
in creating a demand for material with which to build 
towns. An active business is reported by local retail 
dealers, with a lower price than prevailed last year. 

It is reported that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad will require about 21,000,000 feet of tunnel and 
bridge timbers for the twenty miles of road to be built 
from the western portal of the big tunnel to the St. Joe 
river. The Fleweling mill, which is located at St. Joe, 
is turning out about 30,000 feet of bridge and tunnel 
timber a day. The railroad company is also shipping 
large quantities of timber from the Coast. 

It is reported that the Panhandle Lumber Company is 
contemplating the construction of a saw mill for the 
manufacture of its large tracts of timber on the Pend 
d’Oreille river, near Newport. 

Messrs. Blackwell and Lindsley were in Newport Feb- 
ruary 25, looking over the situation and, it is stated, 
that they have bought the Vane holdings and considerable 
frontage on the river just below Newport, where a saw 
mill was formerly located. 

The new line of railroad to Vollmer will not only tap 
the rich forests in the vicinity of Craig mountain 
but will afford shipping facilities to move nearly 1,000,- 
000 bushels of grain stored in the Vollmer warehouses 
awaiting the completion of the line. 

United States Forest Attorney Carl Rasch, of Montana, 
has notified Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot that the 
United States court of appeals at San Francisco has 
affirmed the decision of Judge Hunt in the grazing tres- 
pass case by the government against Thomas Shannon. 
It is believed that this eliminates an element of danger 
to the forests from fire as well as preventing other dam- 
age to the reserves which might result from the ranging 
of large herds of cattle through them. 

The Cascade Lumber Company is making preparations 
to start its mill at North Yakima. The plant has been 
overhauled and all necessary repairs made. The Cascade 
company has also made arrangements to install a yard 
at Wenas Station, on the Northern Pacific railway, a few 
miles north of North Yakima. 

Winter logging operations in the vicinity of Spirit 
Lake, Ida., have been temporarily stopped by the warm 
weather and unless conditions change the lumber compa- 
nies in that vicinity will break their camps in a few days, 

The Panhandle Lumber Company is pushing the work 
on its mill. The boiler house and engine room are nearly 
completed and a large engine for the saw mill is being 
placed in position. 

Robert S. Wilson, Seattle, manufacturer and wholesale 
dealer of Pacific coast products, including lumber and 
shingles, passed through Spokane a few days ago on his 
return from a trip throughout the east. Mr. Wilson re- 
ports market conditions to be quiet at points visited by 
him. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, of the Western Pine & Fir Com- 
pany, left Wednesday for Tacoma, where he will attend 
the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Dan Hoch, of the Chewelah Mill Company, has just re- 
turned from a trip of several weeks in southern Cali- 
fornia. He reports having had a good time and is pre- 
pared to take up the work of operating the company’s 
saw mill at Chewelah for another year. 

Manager Gardner, of the Walsh Lumber Company, 
Rock Cut, is in this city on business. The Walsh com- 
pany will begin operating its saw mill next week and 
expects to cut from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of west- 
ern pine. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a trip throughout Nebraska, cover- 
ing a period of several weeks. 

P. H. Wall, manager of the Lane Lumber Company, 
Lane, Ida., left last night for Pittsburg and other east- 
ern points in the interest of the sales department of his 
company. 

J. W. Cook general superintendent of the Washington 
Mill Company, and G. N. Barline, sales manager for the 
same company, are at Tacoma attending the convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


P. H. Edwards, of Oshkosh, Wis., who is interested 
in the Winslow Lumber Company, Orin, passed through 
this city last week en route to the company’s mill, 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., March 2.—E. T. Chapin, with th: 
Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, was in Spokane last 
week to represent some of the lumber interests of this 
section in the taking of depositions to be used by thy 
lumbermen in the rate fight before the Interstate Con 
merce Commission at Washington. The depositions wer 
taken by Attorney H. M. Stevens, counsel for the West 
ern White Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The logging camps of the Humbird Lumber Compa 
and the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company are in activ: 
operation. A number of Chinook storms have passed ov: 
the upper Panhandle of Idaho within the last month, b) 
every camp reports excellent logging conditions and ic; 
roads. 

A gradual revival of business is taking place in thi 
territory, as evidenced by the extra trains being put « 
by the railroads to take care of local business. T! 
Northern Pacifie railway put on an extra local freig! 
east of Sandpoint to haul the extra timber products i 
the vicinity of Hope and the Clark Fork country. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, MONT., March 2.—The lumber market 
quiet and little shipping is being done. In view of i! 
fact that large concessions are being offered, with 1 
beneficial results, millmen of this district expect no n 
terial improvement for some time. Warm weather dui 
ing the last week has done much damage to the logging 
roads and retarded logging operations. Many have con 
pleted their contracts for this season, but others hay 
logs on skids ready to land and in order that the full 
quota of logs may be landed there should be about ten 
days of cold weather. 

C. I. O’Neil, vice president of the Dawson Lumbe: 
Company, is in Tacoma, Wash., attending the retailers’ 
meeting. Mr. O’Neil has extensive interests in retail 
yards in this city and at Great Falls. 

A suggestion has been made by Mr. Hubbart and otli 
members of the Flathead appraising board that petitions 
be circulated requesting Senator Dixon and others of the 
Montana delegation to use their influence with the presi 
dent to have the reservation thrown open this summer. 
According to the appraising board, everything in 
farming and grazing land class has been appraised al 
ready and the delay for another appropriation is on a 
count of the timber. Much more timber has been found 
than was supposed available on the reserve and a larg: 
amount of work is necessary ta properly fix upon quan- 
tity and value. This could be done at any future tim: 
without hindering the settlers on the reserve. Twelvy: 
months could be saved to the settlers if the reservation 
were opened this summer, which would mean a crop for 
the newcomers and many thousands of dollars. 

W. E. Wells, manager of the Somers Lumber Company, 
with mills at Somers and Whitefish, was in Whitefish 
Monday looking after the interests of his company. 

Baker Bros. expect to discontinue logging operations 
at Trego early in March and the big camp will be « 
serted until next winter. They are logging from 
forest reserve and have landed 10,000,000 feet this 1 
ter, which will be sawed by the Eureka Lumber C 
pany this season. 

The big saw mill of the Anaconda Copper Mining © 
pany at Hamilton, which closed with the Butte shutdo 
will resume operations March 2. This is taken as 
indication that the Butte mines will reopen soon, as tl 
Hamilton cuts timbers for use in the mines. 

Frank Matichka, who has a logging contract near 
Salle, for the Somers Lumber Company, was in from 
camp Friday. He reports that the snow is disappear 
rapidly, but he is far enough along with his contract 
finish regardless of weather conditions. 


BABA 


LUBRICATING GRAPHITE. 


On the market today are two graphites which 
utilized for lubricating purposes. One is old and 
haps the better known, but the other, while comp: 
tively new, is also well and favorably known. The ! 
referred to is the crystalline or foliated form of grap 
commonly called ‘‘flake,’’ and the other the amorp 
form of graphite which is nonstructural, exceedi! 
unctuous, rich in carbon and capable of very much fi 
pulverization. The former is imported principally i 
Ceylon. The latter is mined in Mexico. 

Both approximate 88 percent in carbon (graphit 
but the impurity carried by the foliated (or fia! 
variety consists largely of silica, harsh and micace 
in nature, while that in the amorphous (or ‘‘ powder’ 
form is soft and gritless. 

Then, too, while chemically the same there is a | 
difference in the mechanical action of these two forn 
tions in that amorphous graphite is peculiarly adhesi 
not only does it ‘‘stay put’’ even under heavy frictio1 
pressure, thereby performing its function of lubricati 
to better advantage, but it remains suspended in oil : 
a longer time, thus feeding through lubricator tubes 
without clogging. 

Mixed with lubricating oils in the proportion of one 
teaspoonful of graphite to the pint of oil this ‘‘pow- 
dered’’ lubricating graphite will be found to accom- 
plish wonders. 

Such a product is mined and prepared by the United 
States Graphite Company, Saginaw, Mich., which Ww! 
send on request to those interested a free sample 20 


f 


its interesting booklet, ‘‘ About Graphite Lubrication. ”’ 
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NEWS OF A WEEK FROM CALIFORNIA. 





Tieup of Steam Schooners 


Is Paralyzing Coastwise Trade — Exports for January from 


San Francisco Show Big Increase Over January, 1907. 


BPP PP PIE IE IPS 


¥YROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


\N Francisco, CaL., March 2.—The tying up of 
steam schooners in the coasting trade has had a serious 
é t on the local situation during the last week. Re- 

ts of lumber at this port have fallen off greatly, as 

uut about a dozen lumber carriers are out of com- 
sion. The large mills having their own yards where 
stocks usually are carried depend largely upon 
sailing vessels in addition to steamers, but the small 
is, which depend upon special orders for prompt 
ery, will be greatly inconvenienced for a_ time. 
ghts have advanced and sailing vessels are offered 

¢4 +9 San Francisco and $5 south. 

he building situation is improving and money is 

ng this way for investment in new structures, at- 

ted by the high rates of interest paid here in com- 
parison with that in the east. 
~ Charles R. MeCormick -& Co.’s steamer Yellowstone 
arrived in ballast from San Diego and will be laid 
up. About the only concerns that have not agreed to 
p their steam schooners are the Casper Lumber Com- 
the Kruse Lumber Company, the Loop Lumber 
Company and the Estabrook Lumber Company. 
Kxports of lumber from San Francisco by sea during 
ary totaled 2,865,727 feet, valued at $97,500. The 
ase over the corresponding month of last year was 
1,561,635 feet and the increase in valuation $38,807. 
January, 1908, 2,187,465 feet were shipped to Australia 
and 526,130 feet to Mexico, the remainder being divided 
between Panama, Central America, Hawaiian islands and 
Philippine islands. Some good shipments of door stock 
went to Australia. 

i. W. Carey, of F. W. Carey & Co., has returned from 
a trip to Portland, where he found lumber manufac- 

rers much encouraged over the improved situation in 
rail shipments to the east. Mr. Carey has been shipping 
in sailing schooners recently. 

Ilarold O. Mortenson, San Francisco sales agent of the 
mes-Eureka Lumber Company, has returned from 
Eureka, where he witnessed the launching of the com- 
pany’s new steam schooner Katherine Holmes. 

\mong the Jumbermen who visited this city on the re- 
cent Inland Empire excursion from Spokane, Wash., 
we L. S. Dart, A. L. Porter, William Franks, F. M. 
Gardner, W. W. Wooster, president of the Springston 
Lumber Company; William Knotsman, a wholesaler. 

T Redwood Manufacturers’ Company has large 
of lumber on hand and is in good position to take 
of the increased demand for redwood, which 
is expected as soon as building operations are resumed 
generally. The manufacturing plant has been closed 
several days while overhauling was going on and will 
soon be in better shape than ever. The location at 
Bl: Diamond, Cal., is unsurpassed for drying and 
wo! g¢ up lumber. 

i East Side Mill & Lumber Company has been 
formed at Santa Cruz, Cal., by John C. Wood, a recent 
arri from South Dakota; L. J. Dake, of Makinney & 
Dake, and A. D. Houghton, of the East Santa Cruz 
Pi: ¢ Mill. The new company is already bringing in 
lun and shingles from Oregon. The steamer Casco 
brought in a cargo of lumber from Coos bay 
new consolidation and other shipments are on 
the way. It is said that the new concern has ample cap- 
ite | will probably take in the East Side Planing Mill. 

The San Jacinto Lumber & Box Company has placed 
an r with Henshaw, Bulkley & Co. for machinery for 
u saw mill, to be built in the San Jacinto moun- 
California. John Shaver, Charles Chambers and 
rson are among the stockholders of the company. 
Ifome Lumber Company, of Bishop, Cal., will 

mill with an output of 25,000 feet of lumber 
dal \ 60-horsepower engine will drive a band mill. 
\ shingle machine, planer, matcher and a box saw will 
als installed. 

The Independent Lumber Company is constructing an 

tramway from the Independent Lumber Com- 
mill on the Gualala river in Sonomo county to 
ss. Lumber will be rapidly transported by this 
mn to tidewater and loaded into vessels. The tram- 
| cross the Gualala river, spanning deep canyons. 
Pacific Lumber Company is living up to the new 
f reducing the operation of steam schooners on 
t to a minimum, and has been tying up its ves- 





z 
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advantage 


sels they arrive. The first of the week a force of 
nor n stevedores was employed at the company’s 
yards in this city to take the places of stevedores dis- 
misse: last week. The union men refused to accept a 
re n of wages from $4.50 to $4 while unloading 
Ted lumber from the steam schooner Temple LE. 
De More men applied for work than could be em- 


This company’s mill at Scotia is running at a 

rate of production. 
the Union Lumber Company is still running one side 
‘s mill at Fort Bragg, but is tying up its steam 


Sci rs in harmony with the plans of the organization 

we whers of such vessels. 

aes big saw mill of the El Dorado Lumber Company at 
iY ande, Placer county, which ceased cutting lumber 

tor season December 17, is out of commission owing 
= Se > weather, but lumber is still being shipped east 


e yards. 
upper grades of white pine. 


» L lumber exporters are interested in the report 
08 n Australian corporation has received a conces- 
Slon 


rom the Russian government to take out 30,000,000 


The demand remains good for the’ 


feet of timber a year from a forest in Siberia, 900 miles 
from Vladivostok, to be delivered in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, a distance of 8,000 miles. In taking out the 
Siberian timber it will be necessary to ship the entire 
year’s cut in July, August, September and October, for 
during the remainder of the year there is no open water 
at the shipping point. 

Northern California advices say that since the melting 
of the heavy snow work has been resumed at the new 
saw mill owned by Hudson & Gregg on the road to the 
summit of Scott mountain. After resuming operations 
this year the management intends to cut lumber in sizes 
for the local trade instead of hauling box lumber exclu- 
sively to the box factory at Gazelle. 

The Marsh Lumber Company recently arranged with 
the Forestry Service for the purchase of 60,000,000 feet 
of timber in the Plumas national forest and is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of another equal amount. The com- 
pany expects the Western Pacific railway to build a 
20-mile branch from Beckwith to tap this timber tract. 

J. C. Turner, superintendent of the Diamond Match 
Company’s saw mill at Lyonsville, has been in this city 
to buy additional machinery for the new plant, which has 
been erected in place of the one which was destroyed by 
fire last fall. 

A number of trips will probably be made, by vessels 
owned in San Francisco, to transport an order for 
10,000,000 feet of lumber, which has been taken by the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company for shipment to 
Callao and points south. 

The Northern California Fruit Box Company, which 
bought a manufacturing plant from the Northern Cali- 
fornia Lumber Company, is preparing to obtain a por- 
tion of its stock to supply the orange growers from this 
source. The plant at Hilt is to be improved and a 6-mile 
railroad extension is being constructed. 

Olson & Mahoney have chartered the American 
schooner Sehome to carry lumber from Grays harbor to 
the Isthmus of Panama for use on the canal work by 
government engineers. 

The latest lumber charters announced include the fol- 
lowing: 

Schooner Admiral, from Grays harbor to Callao; 
McNear, private terms. 

Schoener David Evans, from Grays harbor to Callao; by 
G. W. MeNear. 

Schooner William 
Rosalia. 

Schooner I’. M. 
salia. 

Barkentine Koko Ilead, from Tacoma to Yokohama. 

Steamer Strathdon, from Portland to China or Japan; by 
the Pacific Export Lumber Company. 

Steamer Strathgyle, from Portland to China and Japan, 
April loading. 


MORE LUMBER VESSELS TIED UP. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 28.—The outlook for Jum- 
ber importation from Oregon and Washington to San 
Francisco at present is anything but reassuring. The 
trouble is mainly due to the differences between the 
owners and managers of the Pacific coast steam lumber- 
carrying fleet and the engineers. On February 22 six 
steam schooners, carrying over 3,000,000 feet of timber, 
arrived at San Francisco from the north. As soon as 
the cargoes were discharged the vessels were tied up in 
Oakland creek, the crews were paid off and ‘‘let out.’’ 

This will make sixty-six steam lumber schooners that 
have been withdrawn from the Coast lumber traffic by 
the special owner’s committee since the rupture with 
the marine engineers less than a month ago. This leaves 
only twenty vessels now carrying lumber from the north, 
and these will also be tied up just as soon as they shall 
have reached San Francisco. 

The situation remains unchanged between the marine 
engineers and the steam schooners engaged in the lum- 
ber traffic. The engineers say that they are not anxious 
to go to work, and the steam schooner owners say that 
all vessels under their control will be tied up until the 
engineers agree to accept their terms. 

Despite the persistent reports of the importation of 
sixty marine engineers from New York the steam 
schooner owners state emphatically that they have not 
brought any outside engineers, and have no desire to 
run their vessels while freight rates on lumber are so 
low. 

It is stated on good authority that vessels that have 
already contracted to deliver lumber will be operated 
in order to protect the owners. 

Just what the outcome of this trouble will be is diffi- 
cult to prognosticate; but should the tieup continue 
for any length of time it will have a very retarding 
effect on the rehabilitation of San Francisco, make Jum- 
ber difficult to obtain and cause a decided rise in prices 
by reason of its scarcity. At present there is no special 
building boom in the city, but greatly increased activities 
are expected with the advent of early spring. However, 
before then it is confidently expected that the trouble 
between the vessel owners and the marine engineers 
will be settled. 


by G. W. 


Renton, from Grays harbor to Santa 


Slade, from Grays harbor to Santa Ro- 








FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA POINT. 

San Drieco, CAu., March 3.—The state board of har- 
bor commissioners for San Diego bay has granted a 
franchise to the Benson Lumber Company, which secures 
to that concern control of a much larger area of the 
tide lands than it has been privileged heretofore to 
occupy. Rights are also covered for deeper water, 


which will facilitate the shipment of products of the — 
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ME PACIFIC COAST. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 








Flooring, Ship Decking, 
7 | R = Finish, Car Material, 
Yard Stock and Timbers. 
Bevel Siding, 
SPR l} ( | - Finish, 
Factory Lumber 


LUMBER, LATH, 


Shingles and Spars 
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Grays Harbor Lumber Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








FIR TIMBER 


Fir Car Material, Bridge Material, Ry. Ties, 
and all other Pacific Coast Products; all kinds 
FIR PILING AND CEDAR POLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. We use Telecode. 
For prompt Shipment, write 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


ERNEST H. MEYER, Manager. 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















LONG and 


sexecteo Fir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 
ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent Wash. 
> 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 
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The sign of Quality and Service. 


Anything in 
Yellow Pine 


SAW MILLS 








25,000,000 
Ft. Annually 


YARD STOCKS, 
SPECIAL BILLS, 
LONG JOISTS. 


Carter Lumber Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


G. M. DUNCAN, General Sales Agent. 











The C. R. SCHWARTZ | 
LUMBER CO. 





vie oe Specialty 
Rough White 
and Oak 


Dressed 
Lumber. 


Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 











Mills in Arkansas and Missouri. 








| General Offices, ELKVILLE, ILL. 
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( Splendid Gpportunities Along the M. K. & T. ry, 
Throughout the Southwest. 


Many of the largest and most progressive towns are very 
much interested in establishing cotton mills, canning factor- 
ies, wood-working and cement plants, machine shops, etc. 
Commercial clubs are in position to offer both moral and finan- 
cial support to those interested. Building sites, in many 
cases, will be given free to the larger plants and the business 
men are willing to take stock in such enterprises. 

To those interested in the fruit and truck industry there 
are the best of opportunities. The profit now being derived 
from these crops throughout the southwest is marvelous. 
There are hundreds of acres of vacant land well adapted to 
fruit and truck produce, that can be bought at reasonable 
prices. 

For further and more detailed information, address, 


T. L. PEELER, 


Industrial Agent, 
M. K. & T. R’Y. 


Linz Building, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 





mill. The areas covered by the new franchise are all 
in the vicinity of the company’s plant at the foot of 
Twenty-second street in this city. 

An addition is being constructed on the wharf of the 
Russ Lumber Company at the foot of First street, the 
franchise for which was granted by the harbor commis- 
sioners over a year ago. The franchise calls for a wharf 
fronting practically the entire length of the lumber 
company’s property and extending out to the bulkhead 





line. Piles have been driven over an area of a 
40x150 feet and the carpenters are piacing the caps 
stringers. When the entire wharf is completed it 
stretch along the shore line for several hundred 
and out for an average width of 250 feet. The 4 
is to be used for receiving and storing lumber. 
Elton FE. Ainsworth, of Ainsworth & wunn, & 
at one time connected with the West Coast IL 
Company, of this city, is a guest at Hotel del Coro 


EVIDENCES OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE SOUTHWEST. 





Stocks in Yards Are Low and Building Outlook Auspicious — Promotion of Kansas Ci:y 
Lumberman—Turpentine Interests Busy. 


PPP PPP PPPPPPDP OD 


FROM THE MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 3.—Following is a tabulated 
statement of the amount of lumber inspected and meas- 
ured by the Lumbermen’s Exchange during February, 
1908: 


Cypress 
Plain red 
Quartered white 
Plain white oak 
Quartered red 
EMURUINOOE cece cicsistee cee nsas eee enesioees 
Ash 
Kklm 
Locust 
Gum 

Poplar 
Chestnut 
Linn 


OTT eee Te eT ee ee eee ee ee ee 419,170 


Total 

E. W. Blumer, general sales agent for the Lothman 
Cypress Company, left today for northern points. He 
is on a selling trip and will visit several market points 
in Canada. Mr. Blumer thinks the backbone of the dull 
market is broken and looks for a satisfactory spring 
trade. The Lothman company has over 25,000,000 feet 
of dry stock on hand in its St. Louis yard and is receiv- 
ing additions every day from the company’s mills in 
Louisiana. Shipments this week have been fairly satis- 
factory. Prices at this house are firm, for Mr. Lothman 
will not sacrifice. 

C. E. Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz Lum- 
ber Company, states that in his opinion business is get- 
ting better all the time, although its progress is slow. 
His concern has made some good shipments this week 
and the prices, he says, were exceedingly good for this 
season. Mr. Thomas says operations at his mills are 
practically at a standstill on account of no logs and 
wet weather, which makes wood operations impossible. 

William W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Company, is in Chicago selling some of his 
company’s product to the trade there. Mr. Dings says 
business is looking better and collections are improving. 

Capt. Loyd G. Harris, of the lumber company bearing 
his name, not being satisfied with selling a comfortable 
stock of hardwood this week, sold one order of 500,000 
feet of yellow pine. Captain Harris studies events care- 
fully and states that in his opinion the lumber trade will 
show a big improvement this month. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Mareh 3.—Conditions are 
should warrant a resumption of business this month. 
The country is short of lumber, and there must be a 
demand for that commodity this spring. Conditions in 
this vicinity are of the most favorable character for 
building operations. Reports from the country districts 
tell of a prosperous condition of the farmers, although 
they have not begun to spend their money on home im- 
provements. Once started building in the rural» dis- 
tricts will do more to revive the lumber market than 
anything else. Yard stocks in the country are said to 
be low. 

The policy of the mills is still one of retrenchment. 
Few of the plants are in operation and those are not 
running full time. Most of the big mills will remain 
closed until a stable demand is certain. Even if a 
lively spring trade does materialize this month the mills 
are in poor shape to take care of the business on account 
of wet weather, which has seriously interfered with 
logging operations throughout the entire producing belt. 
Obviously the railroads are in no position to buy and 
this is a serious damper upon the prospects. Factory 
demand is also quiet. 


such as 


Receipts by rail for February were 8,419 cars. Re- 
ceipts for the same month last year were 11,839 cars, 


or 3,420 cars more in 1907 than in 1908. 

Receipts by river for February were 143,000 feet. 
River receipts during February, 1907, were 103,000 feet, 
40,000 feet more in 1908 than in 1907. 

Shipments by rail during February were 6,531 cars. 
For a corresponding period last year the rail shipments 
were 63948 cars, or 417 cars more in 1907 than in 1908, 

Seventeen thousand feet were shipped by river during 
February last year and no river shipments during the 
same month this year. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—The latest concern to 
establish a branch office here is the American Lumber 
Company, of Albuquerque, N. M. Its office is in room 
618, Long building, with I. B. Koch as manager. The 
office will have in its charge all the territory east of 
New Mexico and will handle all the traveling men and 
sales in that wide territory. This company is a large 

















manufacturer of white pine and it has extensive timber 





lands of that wood in New Mexico. Its mill has 
ting capacity of 300,000 feet daily and is runni) 
the time. The company also has a large box factory 
sash and door factory. It turns out 20,000 shingles’ 
and 50,000 lath. Its stock in yard now is about 
000 feet and it is well prepared to take care of the 
trade it has developed and intends to develop. Mr, } 
has been with the concern 
manager at Albuquerque. 
One of Kansas City’s young Jumbermen r 
a promotion March 1 on the Pacifie coast. Al H. 
who has been W. A. Anderson’s chief clerk in the | . 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. ha 
employed by Robert S. Wilson, of Seattle, to take ( 
of the sales department. Mr. Sager has been 


a number of vears as 


Long-Bell Lumber Company a little over two 
coming there from William Buchanan. Mr. S 


new work advances him materially in both salary. 
position and is a well deserved promotion for a \ 
young lumberman. 

D. C. Pettit and R. M. Frampton have for 
partnership under the firm name of Pettit & Fran 
in 1215 Long building. Mr. Pettit has 
man for the Sabine Lumber Company, of Kansas 
for some time, and Mr. Frampton is a member 
firm of Smith & Frampton, of Monroe, La., 
Tiger Creek Lumber Company, of Cheniere, La. Hy 
come to Kansas City and work from the Pettit & F: 
ton office in the wholesale business in yellow pi 
shingles. The new firm will be the exclusive ai e1 
the W. A. McKennon Lumber Company, of Shr 
La., for this territory. } 

February was a good month for business in th 
ber line in this territory. Large manufacturers 
wholesalers did a bigger business than in thi 
month last year. Prices were low and remained : 
the same all the month. March opened up w 
any break in prices, and lumbermen think that 
worst has been felt, and that though recovery m: 
slow, there will be a gradual improvement. Orders 
badly mixed and are getting harder to fill all th 
There is more and more of a disposition to clos 
entirely for a few months, and no mill is cutting 
than it needs to meet immediate wants. . 

Several changes have been made in the R. 
building this week by lumbermen. Rob Suth 
has moved into room 1205, where he has a 
larger space. W. E. Woods, who formerly oc 
that room, has moved into room 1016, the roon 
pied by Max Mosher. Max has gone into roon 
and 704. The Stevenson-West Lumber Company n 
into room 516. Pettit & Frampton opened 
office in 1215. The American Lumber Compan) 
into room 618. The Stevenson Lumber Compa: 


been ( ity 





taken room 1214. : 
Wallace Pratt, jr., manager of the Lumber: . 
Inter-Insuranece Association, who was badly | 


few weeks ago by his horse falling on him, is 
ering as well as could be expected. 

Ben Harrison, of the Norton Lumber Compan; 
returned from a business trip of several we 
Kansas. Mr. Harrison reports that country 
are having a good trade and expect good business 
spring. 

Earl Kenyon, manager of the local 
Paine Lumber Company, manufacturer of the fa 


office 


‘*Korelock’’ doors, has returned from a business 
through western Kansas. He says retail dealers 
having a fine winter trade and expect the s] 


trade to be fully up to normal. His company re 


put out a catalog named ‘‘From Tree to Finis 
Product,’’ showing the making of doors from 
finish. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., March 1.—A few lumber man 
turers contend that business is getting better and 
sales for the last two or three weeks appear to just 
their contention. President Ben S. Woodhead, of 
3eaumont Lumber Company, is dubious of the out 
for the next few months, but believes times will 
better eventually. President J. Frank Keith, of 
Keith Lumber Company, believes conditions will s 
change for the better. President John S. Gilbert, 
the Nona Mills Company, can see nothing but dang 
ahead unless the people quit getting after corporatio 
B. R. Moses, of the Empire Timber & Lumber Compat 
and Alonzo Boykin, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal C 
pany, say the market is improving. 

The turpentine interests are busy and it is expect 
that a meeting will be held in the office of the Pr 
ducers’ Turpentine Company, of this city, tomorro 
morning. Among those in this city to attend the meet- 
ing are L. P. Sweat, Douglas, Ga., and W. B. Gillica1 
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Orleans. The meeting will be relative to the forma- 
of a large distributing company and the securing 
irge assembling yards. The yards will be located 
ge the banks of the Neches river, so as to afford a 
water outlet for the business, and convenient to a 
inal company’s tracks that touch all the railroads 
ring Beaumont. At a meeting of general freight 
ts in Houston this week it was decided to ask the 
oad commission for suitable rates into Beaumont 
all the turpentine camps and for rates from Beau- 
t to Texas points that will make turpentine and 
the lowest class commodity. It was also decided 
sk the southwestern tariff committee for similarly 
interstate rates. A committee was appointed to 
stigate the port connections at Sabine, Port Arthur 

_ Galveston and adopt a low rate for export. 
City e completion of the canal which gives the Neches 


a deepwater outlet has had a good effect on lum- 
ites to other Texas ports, according to an applica- 
of the Texas & New Orleans railroad for a rate of 
cents a hundred pounds on lumber from Beaumont 
Portland, Corpus Christi, Aransas Pass and Port 
ca. The former rate was 20 cents a hundred 
ds. The rate became effective February 29. 
e Keyser & Muldon Company, through Tippet Jones, 
Beaumont agent, is having assembled at 
feet of timber and lumber for export to 
| pe. The entire amount was bought from Beaumont 
rns. 
KE. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Lumber Company, 
Friday for a visit to Galveston, San Antonio and 
\ n on behalf of his company. President 
Smyth, of that company, who has been seriously ill 
some time, is able to be up and will soon be a regu- 
isitor to the offices of the company. 


ipt. E. S. Hicks, of the Long Leaf Lumber Com- 


Sabine 


George 


Bon Wier, was a visitor in this city early in the 
Business with his company is in a flourishing 
tion. 
orge W. Sawyer, of the Cameron Lumber Company, 


land, was a visitor in this city last week. His plant 
t down and will remain for a couple of 

ths longer. 

I. G. Bohlssen, who has been interested in the An- 

mn Bros. Lumber Company for some time, has taken 

»f mills for the McShane 


closed 


sition as superintendent 
uber Company, Dearborn. 

mistake was made in stating in the last letter that 

the Industrial Lumber Company would start two of its 


mills. The item should have read two planer mills. 
One is located at Vinton and the other at Oakdale. 
It is now Col. Sam Park in reality. That gentleman 
heen appointed a colonel on the staff of Governor 
( pbell. 
\ number of lumber manufacturers and shippers of 


ity visited Galveston Thursday to go over plans 
pier the Santa Fe is building at Port Bolivar 
» convenience of ezst Texas lumbermen. Sugges- 

for improvements made by some of the lumbermen 
adopted by the management in building the dock 
r. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
sTON, Trex., March 4.-—The Carter Lumber Com- 
started its) mills at Mayo and Baber Monday. 

( e Dunean states that the company’s mills have been 
down for several months for the purpose of con- 
their share toward curtailing the output. 

Willow Lumber Company, of Houston, one of the 
manufacturing concerns in this city, operating 
mills, has announced its intention of entering 
il field in Texas with a number of line yards. 
bought a yard at Alvin, on the Santa Fe, and has 
a new yard at Tomball, on the Texas & Brazos 
\ road, and one at Sinton, on the San Antonio & 

s Pass road. 
ir amount of business appears to be coming to all 
jices, but no increase in price is perceptible. Some 
iles of timbers are recorded in the last few days, 
ston firm selling 1,000,000 feet of squared stuff, 
‘4 up, at $15 at the mill. This is one of the best 
or some time. Good sized job lot transfers are 
poken of on all sides and the commission man is 
¢ a harvest in Texas. Everyone seems to be cer- 
lumber is at least going no lower. Therefore 
is ripe for speculation, and speculating deals 
ng place frequently. One Texas firm with a big 
hand is reported to have let an option on 

10 feet last week. 

er operators say that more timber is being offered 
» than at any time in the last two years and that 
One man is offering 30,000,000 feet 
tleaf pine in east Texas for $2 a thousand and 
no buyers. This could not have been bought a 
T :0 for anything like this price. No timber trans- 
I any size in Texas timber have been recorded 








} 
buyers, 


time. R. McDonald, a well known local timber 
ill go to Mississippi this week to look at a big 

4 vellow pine offered for sale. 
‘ Vaughn Lumber Company is running its mills 


lf time to keep up with its orders. The Hodge- 














j : mill at Lake Charles, La., for which the Vaughn 
vy is sale agent, is in operation on half time, 
‘ shutdown of several days caused by high water 
* g heavy rains. poe 
+ uw mill plant of the R. W. Wier Lumber Com- 
z Texla started this morning, after being closed 
iG ‘r the last three months. The planer had operated 
the time through the winter and the yard stock 
or it cleaned out. 
in, ton retail yards report that the apparent ending 
eee inter has been beneficial to them, and from every 
me¢ nes reports of substantial orders for new busi- 
llicat Contractors report a sudden rush of new build- 








ings and spring business promises to be brisk. 











NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS GOOD. 


Strong Demand for Yellow Pine Lumber Reported 
in Europe—Work on New Orleans Great 
Northern to Be Pushed in Spring. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 3.—Retailers are appar- 
ently trying to see on how little stock they can do busi- 
ness, while the jobbers, especially in yellow pine, seem 
to be waiting to see which way prices will go. In 
cypress circles the upward trend of quotations is indi- 
cated with a degree of certainty by the firmness of 
manufacturers and their wisdom in rigid curtailment. 
With retail stocks reduced to the last notch and mill 
stocks ditto times should be interesting when the spring 
business opens. Some mills have booked a better daily 
average of cypress orders for the last week than for 
any other week in February. Price concessions are still 
made, but they are not regarded as menacing the mar- 
ket and manufacturers express confidence in their power 
to hold things level. In the Morgan City district ship- 
ments are still being made by water to the Atlantic 
coast and from the number of schooners loading with 
straight cars it would appear that eastern wholesalers 


are rapidly regaining confidence. Mill stocks are not 
in the best possible shape at all the plants. A rush 


of mixed car orders, likely to come in as the snow line 
disappears, would probably require some clever figuring 
to fill. 

The bright spot in yellow pine is the export demand. 
Prices are firmer and reduction of accumulated stocks 
and the easement of manufacturers whose needs made 
sales necessary have tended to throw the new business 
to those in better shape to defend the price. 

C. W. Goodyear, president of the New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad and of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, was a visitor to this city last week. He also 
visited Bogalusa and Jackson, Miss., during his stay 
in the south. Mr. Goodyear states that the lumber com- 
pany’s giant plant is complete with the exception of a 
few details. Construction work on the railroad has not 
been pushed during the last month or so, but while at 
Jackson Mr. Goodyear gave assurances that the com- 
pletion of the line would be rushed as soon as business 
conditions cleared. Franklin Greenwood, general sales 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Company, was 
also a visitor to this city, for the first time since he left 
to establish the company’s sales headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

K. Kume, forestry expert in the forestry bureau of 
the Japanese department of agriculture and commerce 
at Tokio, is spending the carnival week in New Orleans 
after an extended trip over North America. He has 
visited the Pacific northwest, British Columbia and some 
of the larger eastern cities, including New York and 
Washington. 

A dispatch from Philadelphia announces that a New 
Orleans-Philadelphia steamship line is virtually assured 
by the organization of the Philadelphia, Atlantic & Gulf 
Transportation Company, which has been approved by 
the Merchants’ & Travelers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia. The company is chartered in Delaware and is 
capitalized at $1,000,000, of which $400,000 is to be 
subscribed in Philadelphia, $100,000 in New Orleans 
and the balance to be underwritten. Three steamships 
will be placed in the service, according to the plans 
tentatively formed, and weekly sailings will be estab- 
lished between Philadelphia and this city. Later a 
branch service from New Orleans to Galveston may 
be installed. The need of a direct steamship service from 
New Orleans to Philadelphia has long been admitted and 
the new enterprise seems assured of hearty support from 
the commercial interests of both cities. The service may 
handle considerable lumber business, as the Louisiana 
cypress people have been shipping their product to 
Philadelphia by chartered schooners for some time. 

Exports for the week: 


Steamship Proteus, Havana, supplemental—20,627 bun- 
les shooks. 
Steamship Colonian, Bremen, supplemental—59,139 staves. 


Steamship El Mar, New York—67,500 feet lumber, 1,095 
bundles box material, 156 barrels skewers. 

Steamship John Wilson, Ceiba, supplemental 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Conde Wilfredo, Barcelona, supplemental—2,208 
pieces oak lumber, 8,716 staves, 11 poplar logs, 14 oak logs, 
60 holly logs. 

Steamship Fernwood, Dunkirk and Antwerp, supplemental 

2,154 pieces gum lumber, 2,463 pieces pine lumber, 5,517 
pieces oak lumber, 827 bundles oak lumber, 315 pieces gum 
lumber, 2,508 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,186 pieces hard- 
wood lumber, 35 oak logs. 

Steamship Colonial, Liverpool—834 dogwood logs. 

Steamship Median, Liverpool—5,000 pieces oak lumber, 
2,000 pieces gum lumber, 5,000 handles, 605 pieces elm lum- 
ber, 95 hickory logs, 41 ash logs. 

Steamship Kildare, Rotterdam, supplemental—1,982 pieces 
hardwood lumber, 1,070 pieces pine lumber, 9,551 pieces 
walnut lumber, 844 pieces oak lumber, 364 bundles handles, 
45G pieces ash lumber, 130 cases pencil slats, 87 poplar 
logs, 336 pieces ash logs, 136 oak logs. 

Steamship Citta di Palermo, Genoa and Marseilles, supple- 
mental—2,400 French claret staves, 235 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Virginie, Bordeaux and Havre, supplemental— 
1.397 pieces oak lumber, 2,967 small staves, 3,600 pipe 
staves, 750 French claret staves, 465 pieces pine lumber, 
13.800 Trench claret staves. 

Steamship Patrician, Liverpool, supplemental—1,950 pieces 
gum lumber, 1,755 bundles gum lumber, 1,383 pieces white 
oak strips, 1,215 pieces oak lumber, 1,932 pieces oak lumber, 
132 bundles oak lumber, 411 bundles hickory lumber, 1,865 
pieces oak lumber, 8,000 pieces hardwood lumber, 1,013 
bundles gum staves, 1,181 bundles oak staves, 250 dogwood 
logs, 24 poplar logs, 99 ash logs, 98 persimmon logs, 71 
hickory logs, 1,000 bundles handles, 167 bales handles, 43 
cases handles, 43 cases handles, 571 sacks hardwood billets. 
Steamship Warrior, Liverpool, supplemental—730 hickory 
logs, 408 persimmon logs, 253 ash logs, 8,109 pieces oak 
lumber, 2,357 bundles oak lumber, 1,887 pieces gum lumber, 
800 oil barrel headings, 44 crates handles, 569 bundles ash 
lumber. 

Steamship Corby, Hamburg, supplemental—653 persimmon 


6,040 pieces 
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A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


“A ANUFACTURERS 
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QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 








John J. Kumbarger 
ALL GRADES OF 


q 
rey & tay - 77 ie) 
Spruce Lumber 
Fither Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


54 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. 








Harrison Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








OVER 500 LUMBER CONCERNS USE THE 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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[Lama FINANCIAL. “3 


Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 

Correspondence and_ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & GO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


LIMBER 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 











— 








Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL ®& CO., Bankers 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICA GO. 
, —— 























$5,000,000 


In amounts from $100,000 to $2,000,000 
to loan on first-class timber properties, well 


located, and in strong hands. 








Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


(Established 1865.) 








TO MA KE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


logs, 12 poplar logs, 1,632 pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Tampico and Vera Cruz, sup- 
plemental—6,240 bundles box shooks, 90 pieces gum lumber, 
533 pieces oak lumber, 758 packages gum staves, 200 pack- 
ages gum headings, 80 bundles elm hoops, 1,014 creosoted 
crossarms, 558 pieces ash lumber. 

Steamship Tampican, London and Antwerp 
oak lumber, 25 hardwood logs. 

Steamship Harry T. Inge, Colon, supplemental—9,266 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 145 cross ties. 

Steamship Ariel, Rotterdam and Bremen—6,821 pieces cot- 
tonwood lumber, 867 bundles cottonwood lumber, 2,251 
pieces oak lumber, 7 pieces ash lumber, 711 pieces gum 
lumber, 4,352 pieces pine lumber, 51,070 oak staves, 3,200 
bundles oak staves, 19 pieces pine timber, 33 oak logs, ¢ 
gum logs, 47 walnut logs, 3,082 pieces pine lumber, 2,370 
pieces. cottonwood lumber, 1,444 tank staves, 14 hickory 
logs, 60 ash logs. 

Steamship Giulia, Triest, Barcelona, Naples and Venice— 
33,600 staves, 733 pieces oak lumber, 4,005 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 21 poplar logs, 1,725 pieces gum lumber, 810 pieces oak 
lumber, 121 bundles gum lumber, 2,440 pieces gum lumber, 
1,056 pieces gum lumber, 6,206 French claret staves. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—1,457 bundles box ma- 
terial. 

Steamship Yucatan, Liverpool—6,000 staves. 

Steamship Tropea, Hamburg—1,090 pieces walnut lumber, 
1,154 pieces cottonwood lumber, 507 pieces gum lumber, 869 
bundles gum lumber, 1,805 pieces oak lumber, 2,420 bundles 
oak lumber, 2,723 pieces pine lumber, 1,160 pieces lumber, 
845 bundles handles, 64,498 oil barrel staves, 2,085 pieces 
poplar lumber, 145 ash logs, 125 walnut logs, 19,992 oak 
staves, 80 poplar logs, 90 pecan logs, 12,000 pieces heading. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—21,601 bundles box ma- 
terial. 

Steamship Origen, Port Limon 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana 
rial, 700 bundles handles. 





10,000 pieces 













1.267 cross ties. 
14,851 bundles crate mate- 


Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 1,207,000 feet. 





GULFPORT MILLS START. 


Men Glad to Secure Work at Reduced Wages— 
Sales of Timber Lands—Exports Close to 
Normal for Season. 


GuLFPort, Miss., Feb. 29.—The Conner Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Seminary started up after two months’ 
idleness with a full force of men. Although the wages 
have been cut 25 percent more men applied for work 
than could be taken. This company operates a long log- 
ging road and has twenty-five teams getting out logs 
for the mill. 

The W. C. Griffin Land & Lumber Company’s big mill 
at Maxie has started up with a full force and is putting 
in full time. 

The Lyndon Lumber Company’s mill at Wingate has 
resumed operations after being closed down since late 
in December. This company has a logging road eight 
miles in length which is being extended farther into the 
forests. 

Boswell Bros.’ saw mill at Weathersby has not closed 
down but has been running steadily. It is sending out 
carloads of lumber daily. 

A steamship brokerage company has been organized 
by Foster Bros., of this city, lumber manufacturers and 
exporters, and by G. W. Howe, of Pensacola. The pur- 
pose is to engage in a general ship and steamship brok- 
erage and agency business. 

The last week has been a busy one at this port. Lum- 
ber, timber and naval stores have gone forward in large 
cargoes. 

Exports from this district for the week were: 


Steamship Aler Kamberoff, Alexandria, Egypt, 1,330,000 
feet lumber, valued $26,598; 605,000 feet sawn timber, val- 
ued $12,107; by the Standard Export Lumber Company. 

Schooner Benefit, Georgetown, British Guiana, 213,000 
feet lumber, valued $5,737; by Middleton & Co. 

Schooner Silverleaf, Macories, San Domingo, 202,000 feet 
lumber, valued $4,837; by Manuel Rodriguez. 

Steamship Alpha, Bordeaux, France, and Cardiff, England, 
880,000 feet lumber, valued $12,000; 219,000 feet sawn 
timber, valued $4,000; 5,083 cubic feet hewn timber, valued 
$1,500; to Cardiff, 00U feet sawn timber, valued $15,- 
000; by William Lowry. 

Steamship Sliedrecht, Hamburg, Germany, 775,000 feet 
lumber, valued $19,372: 571,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$14,267; by Hugo Forchheimer. 

Schooner Blomidon, Colon, Panama, 260,000 feet lumber, 
valued $4,160; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Ethel Clark, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 172,000 feet 
lumber, valued $3,633; 175,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $3,497; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Steamship Clematis, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 12,907 bar- 
rels rosin, valued $44,049; 41,770 gallons turpentine, valued 
$22,691; by the American Naval Stores Company. 

Bark Rolf, Nethie Docks, Scotland, 102,000 feet lumber, 
valued $3,050; 590,000 feet sawn timber, valued $10,563; 
by the S. J. Sutherland Company. 

Steamship Eastlands, Cristobol, Panama, 64,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $1,300; by S. E. Naylor & Co.; 712 piles, valued 
$4,800, and 413 creosoted piles, valued $10,952; by the 
Gulfport Creosoting Works. 

Steamship Portreath, Leith, Scotland, 356,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $9,958: Antwerp, Belgium, 1,117,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $31,265; Rotterdam, Netherlands, 523,000 feet 
lumber, valued $13,652; 434,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$8,251; 4,248 cubic feet hewn timber, valued $1,040; by 
Hugo Forchheimer. 

Steamship Theresa Horn,- Rosario, Argentina, 1,961,000 
feet lumber, valued $33,329; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Leonard Parker, Havana, 234,000 feet lumber, 
valued $3,983; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Fred W. Ayre, San Juan, Porto Rico, 326,000 
feet lumber, valued $3,911; 104,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$9,667 ; by Stewart & Sproul. 

gark Duc Cugine, Sestri Levanti, Italy, 867,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $17,533; 104,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$1,967; by A. Campadonico. 

Steamship Hornburg, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 81,000 feet 
sawn timber, valued $1,400; 20,071 cubic feet hewn timber, 
valued $5,800; Greenock, Scotland, 1,814,000 feet hewn tim- 
ber, valued $39,000; by Hunter, Benn & Co. 






- 






Vessels in port: 
Steamships John Bright, Carisbrook, Silverdale, Hornburg, 
Cameron, Canterbury. 
Ships Maria, Albama. 
Barks Norge, Lucia. 
Schooner Freedom. 








operations during the next fortnight, although f 
present indications it will be some time before there \ 
be any augmentation in the production of lumber. 
some plants are started up others discontinue operat 
and the same average is thus maintained. According 
figures sent out by the Mississippi Pine Association + 
production during January was but little more than 
shipments and the mills of the state operated on 
average but four and one-half days. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 3.—A few mills ha 
started up during the last week and others may res 


Few orders are being booked. The railroads are | 


ing practically nothing, and as car material, tim! 
ete. constitute a large percentage of Mississipi’s so 
of revenue this state depends largely on the deman 
the roads. There seems to be no great probability « 
renewal of operations during the next few months. 


The Cline-Holmes Lumber Company, of this city, \ 


recently awarded the contract for supplying the ( 
verse Bridge Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
material with which that concern will install sev 
bridges in the city of Hattiesburg. 


Report has it that P. M. Ikeler, of Moselle, Miss., 


ordered other stump pullers and will open fourteen ¢ 
sized farms on the land from which he has removed 
timber. 


Mr. Ikeler has recently been clearing lan: 
order to supply his men with work and has plant: 
large number of pecan trees. His large mills have } 


closed down for some time, and it is learned that he 


not start them up until conditions improve to a mar 
degree. 

H. H. Cust, head of the Lumber-Mineral Company, 
Arbo, Miss., has just returned to work after having 
ill with the grip several weeks. 

The Lyndon Lumber Company, of Wingate, has 
sumed operations after having been shut down 
December 20. The Conner Lumber Company, of Se 
nary, this state, which closed down its plant the « 
part of December, has started up and is running 
time. 

W. D. Dyal, of the W. D. Dyal Lumber Compai 
wholesale concern of this city, left a few days ago 
Chicago, Ill. 

The following lumbermen were in the city during 
last week: F. E. Park, Mason Lumber Com 
Gandsi; J. F. Wilder, Epps; W. B. Leake, W. B. 1. 


& Co., Baxterville; F. P. Rush, Mt. Olive, and Ti. W. 


Woodruff, Southern Creosoting Company, Slidell, | 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI LUMBER NEWS. 

VicksBuRG, Miss., March 4.—J. Francis Sma 
Chicago, has bought a tract of timber land of 
6,500 acres from Stinson & McCullough, of Colun 
The land lies along the Tombigbee river. The S$ 
Lumber Company has been organized with $50,000 
ital, and will immediately begin the erection of a 
on the west bank of the Tombigbee river, just 
Columbus. Mr. Small has secured the right of 
through the adjoining property for a railroad spu 
connect with the Mobile & Ohio main line. Thi 
pany will also put boats in the river rafting and 
bring down considerable timber for its mill. 

The Mississippi river is on its annual rampage, 
its smaller tributaries. This means the coming of | 
quantities of logs to Vicksburg and other river t 
Major Stanton, of Houston Bros.’ big mills here, st 
that an ample supply of logs will soon arrive 
above, and the mills will then run on full schedule + 
Their mills in the Mississippi swamps are running 
and night. 

The Conner Lumber Company’s large saw mill has 
sumed operations at Seminary after having been 
down since December 23. This plant operates a 
road, together with twenty-five teams and has a cay 
of 100,000 feet a day. It is said to be the largest 
ber plant on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad bet 
Jackson and Hattiesburg. 

C. F. Decker, who has been manager for some 
of the Moreton & Helm Lumber Company, at 
Springs, has been transferred to Oro, where he 
assume like duties for the Easterling Lumber Com; 
which is owned by the same concern. 





A SUGGESTION. 


‘*Whom are that shaft and propeller wheel f 
was a question asked the other day at the Marine 
Works shops, Chicago, the answer to which br 
out some curious features in the purchase of machi 
‘outfits’? for steamboats worth any buyer’s consi 
tion. 

It appears that the parts referred to would 
tually be shipmates with a fore and aft compound 
gine building in another part of the same buil 
and a likelihood of the steam being supplied b; 
boiler then nearing completion in the same compa! 
boiler shop, and yet the orders were from three 
ferent sources. The engine was ordered direct by 
boat owner, the propeller shaft and wheel throug 
jobbing house and the boiler through another concer! 

Distributing the purchase of a complete ‘‘outfit’’ 
driving machinery among different concerns is not 
unusual as it is unwise, but it is a coincidence to 
these orders ultimately reach some one shop thro 
three different channels. Of course the buyer supp 
that each concern does the work and fails to realize t 


he is paying more than necessary, besides accepting 1 


risk of a misfit among the various parts. It is a noti 


able fact that the one of all others capable of handli 











these ‘‘mixed outfits’’ (reference is made to the prac- 


tical steamboat man) places his orders with some ou 


concern which builds it all. 
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MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA TRADE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 





North Carolina Pine in Fair Demand — New Manufacturing Concerns — News and Personals 
From the Old Dominion State. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFo.k, VA., March 3.—Manufacturers and whole- 
alers in this vicinity report continued improvement in 
olume of business and prices obtainable in North Caro- 
na pine. The general opinion is that a good demand 
t inereased prices will develop soon. The actual amount 
f lumber being consumed in the north is below normal, 
ut all wholesalers and retailers believe that spring 
uilding will be active, consuming a large volume of 
imber, and they are preparing for the demand. Re- 
iilers generally seem to be restocking to some extent 
nd this is accounted for in some measure by the stand 
ianufacturers have taken in the matter of prices. Whole- 
alers are interested in the demand from Canada, which 
has inereased wonderfully of late and is helping manu- 
facturers to keep from selling at demoralizing prices in 
he domestic trade. 

Thomas E. Will, secretary of the American Forestry 
\ssociation, of Washington, D. C., during the last few 

eeks has increased his efforts to influence the com- 
mittee in the hands of which is the Appalachian bill, 
uto reporting it favorably and the speaker into letting 
it come before the house. It is likely that this bill will 
come up before this session of Congress and be passed 
as about half the committee favor it, one-fourth are 
neutral and the other fourth opposed to it. 

One of the latest lumber companies to enter the manu- 
facture of pine is the Hartford Real Estate Company, of 
Kinston, N. C. O. M. Rutledge, an experienced lum- 
herman, heads the concern. As yet the actual manufac- 
ture of lumber by the company is confined to a mill 
with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet, but it is dealing 
extensively in timber lands and hopes to increase its 
perations in the manufacture of lumber when the oppor- 
tunity is ripe. Joseph E. Bowen has just returned from 
the plant of the Hartford company, where he has been 
in connection with the logging equipment of the com- 
pany. 

John R. Walker, former secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, who resigned this position last 
October to tour the world, and who delayed his trip for 
several months, has given out his reason for remaining 
in Norfolk longer than he expected. It has long been 
a pet scheme of his to issue a comprehensive book, show- 
ing the actual freight rates from all milling points in 
the North Carolina pine belt to points in the north 
and east having retail yards, in order that manufacturers 
and wholesalers might conveniently figure delivered 
rices at the yards from any milling point, and he has 
een compiling this book since his resignation as secre- 
ary. The book is about completed and will soon be dis- 
tributed among the trade. 

The Tunis Lumber Company, which has been closed 
lown for several months owing to defective boilers and 
ufavorable market conditions, has resumed operations. 

Frank Reichenberg, representative of the Ferd Bren- 
ner Lumber Company, of this city, who for some time 

s been working the lumber trade in Germany, France, 
Netherlands and England with a marked degree of suc- 

ss, has been ordered to Spain and Italy, where he will 

rk until May, when he will return to this country. 
It is reported ‘that the foreign trade is good, as com- 

red with the domestic trade, and hardwood dealers 
this section find a market in the old country for other- 
se unmerchantable products. 

\lexander Schmidt, representative of . Theodore 
Francke Erben, Berlin, Germany, at St. Louis, was in 

city a few days last week in connection with the 
chase of a lot of gum, walnut and poplar logs for 
ort. Mr. Schmidt called on W. F. Best, secretary 
the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company. 
fohn M. Gibbs, assistant secretary of the Fosburgh 
nber Company, has returned from a short business 
' to Washington and Baltimore. 

\Irs. John R. Walker, wife of former Secretary John 
R. Walker, of the North Carolina Pine Association, left 

week for New Orleans and Hattiesburg to visit 
ng A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Pine 
sociation. 

‘he 1908 edition of the official rate book issued by 
North Carolina Pine Association has been completed 
distributed among the trade. The new book in- 
es all changes in rates which have been made dur- 
the last eighteen months. 

surrell Ives Patterson, representing the Owen M. 
ner Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., passed through 
city last week on his way to North and South Caro- 

lina, where he will look after the purchasing of stock. 
d 3runer will leave Philadeiphia this week for the 
mer resorts of Florida, combining a business and 

‘sure trip. He will be joined there by Mr. Finley, 
formerly handled this territory but who has re- 

cently been traveling in California and the west with a 

iew to regaining his good health. 

‘«. H. Morris, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 

sociation, has been confined to his bed for the last 
days with a severe attack of grip, with a complica- 
of bronchitis and pleurisy. He is considerably 

tter and it is hoped that he will be able to resume his 
ies in the office before the end of the week. 

One of the largest shipments of lumber ever exported 

m this port went forward last week aboard the 

ish steamer Montauk Point, which sailed February 
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27. The Montauk Point carried 927,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber, valued at $81,040; 421,000 feet of soft- 
wood lumber, valued at $18,948, and 1,581 logs, valued 
at $8,000, 


Total valuation, $107,988. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 4.—Much interest has been 
manifested here in the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington 
this week and a considerable number of local lumber- 
men declared their intention of attending some of the 
sessions. No arrangements have been made to go as 
a party, the individual members of the national body 
going as the exigencies of their business suggested, but 
this evening found Baltimoreans at the New Willard 
hotel in impressive numbers. Among those who went 
are: Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co.; E. P. and Wil- 
liam D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son; R. E. Wood, of the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, and a number of others. 

The port committee for Baltimore of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association at a recent meeting took 
up complaints that had been received concerning delays 
in the shipment of hardwoods from this city. It had 
been asserted that the steamship companies were giving 
other freight, such as agricultural implements, the pref- 
erence and that lumber shipments were allowed to re- 
main on the dotks sometimes for months. An investiga- 
tion showed that these complaints were unfounded, or, 
if they had possessed any basis, all cause for complaint 
had been removed before the meeting of the committee, 
hence no action was taken at the session. The com- 
mittee consists of Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald; 
Holger A Koppel and W. O. Price. 

Secretary E. M. Terry, of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, went to Norfolk, Va., last night 
to confer with some of the association members there 
relative to various grievances. Among them are said to 
be delays in shipments. Mr. Terry was in New York 
for several days last week looking after association busi- 
ness, which brought him in contact with a number of the 
members in Gotham. The question of ocean freight 
rates has been left in abeyance in consequence of the 
belief that the steamship companies will make arrange- 
ments acceptable to the exporters. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone on a vacation of several weeks to Florida. 
It has been his custom for several years to seek rest 
there some time during the winter. 

George T. Huston has secured a controlling interest 
in the Gordy & Truitt Company, manufacturer of crates 
and barrels at Salisbury, and will remove the plant to 
South Salisbury. Extensive additions and improvements 
are to be made, among them being the erection of a saw 
mill with a large capacity. 

The Hub Wheel Manufacturing Company, of Balti- 
more, has closed a contract with J. W. Freeman, of 
Luther, Va., to supply 5,000 feet a day of white oak 
and hickory timber. The length of time during which 
the contract is to run is not stated. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 29.—Thomas Purse, of the board 
of trade, last week issued statistics on the business of 
1907 in lumber from Savannah, giving foreign exports 
and domestic trade as follows: 
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I’, S. Lefond, J. J. Cooney and Alfred R. Sax, all of 
New York city, were among prominent visitors to this 
city since the last report. 

The shipments for the last two weeks were: 


Steamship Memphis, New York, 110,807 feet. 
Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia, 57,109 feet. 
Steamship Lexington, Baltimore, 36,582 feet. 
Steamship Atlanta, New York, 71,595 feet. 

Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston, 67,170 feet. 
Steamship London Bridge (British), London, 103,855 feet. 
Steamship Macon, New York, 84,791 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 54,387 feet. 
Steamship Jtasca, Baltimore, 75,134 feet. 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 42,143 feet. 

Steamship Cayo Bonito (Italian), Liverpool, 179,646 feet. 
Steamship Columbus, New York, 197,240 feet. 
Steamship Coronation (British), Hamburg, 31,000 feet. 
Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 19,831 feet. 
Steamship Itasca, Baltimore, 22,981 feet. 

Steamship Columbus, New York, 87,333 feet. 
Steamship Nacoochee, Boston, 31,688 feet. 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore, 52,184 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 42,533 feet. 

Steamship Savananh, New York, 23,943 feet. 
Steamship Augusta, Poston, 36,541 feet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 5.—Only three vessels 
cleared from this port during February for foreign 
ports, carrying 2,115,665 feet of lumber, pine, and 
65,000 shingles. One of these, the steamship Indian- 
apolis, carried over 2,090,000 feet, valued at $44,585.31, 
to Colon for the Panama canal work. February is 
usually the most active month in the entire year. 

The Lee Ensign Company is shipping via the Nor- 
wegian steamship Ada 997,000 feet scantling, boards and 
planks for Colon from the adjoining port of Fernandina, 
and next week will clear 2,500,000 feet from Jackson- 
ville and Fernandina via the Norwegian steamship Otta 
for the same port. J. Lee Ensign, head of the Lee 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres't. HERMAN WALDECKE, Asst. Cashier, 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. G.SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
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Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres't NELSON N. LAMPERT. Vice-Pres't. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Asst Cashier. 
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Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK == 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers, 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICA 


GO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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English Indorsement 


OF THE 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America. 


Review of the Work by a London 
Lumber ‘Trade Newspaper. 


Mr. James E. Defebaugh, the indefatigable editor of out 
Transatlantic contemporary, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
has presented to the lumber trades of the two worlds the 
second volume of his “History of the Lumber Industry of 
America.” A mere glance at this volume suffices to impress 
one with the stupendous nature of the task Mr. Defebaugh 
has set himself in undertaking the compilation of this 
work. It is the second of four volumes, and, like the 
earlier one, runs to well over 600 pages. But the author 
is obviously conducting his work with infinite care and 
regard to detail and to the elements essential to authori- 
tative history—accuracy. Further, he has an easy, pleasant 
style of saying what he has to say, which is, if anything, 
rendered even more palatable by its unmistakable Ameri- 
canism. ‘Thus, in his nial company, that which promises 
to be a tiresome journey through a dry and dull country 
becomes a positively enjoyable trip. He seems to carry us 
along from point to point at a rare speed, bumping us 
over hard mounds of chronological data and through deep 
ruts of statistics in a manner almost appetizing. Nothing 
worth seeing are we allowed to miss in this pleasant rush 
through history. 

Our road lies through the white pine country of Central 
America. We enter the great white pine belt at its eastern- 
most extremity in Maine, and leave it at its termination 
in Pennsylvania, traversing Maine and the other states of 
New England, and New York. “The history of these won- 
derful virgin forests which stretched from the St. Croix 
river of Maine to the Red river of the north, has almost 
been finished, and there survive only the remnants of those 
great resources in scattered groups of trees or in decimated 
woodlands, which stand as reminders of once magnificent 
forests of an extent and of a value to man never excelled, 
if equalled.” Thus writes or says our guide as he takes 
up the reins at the commencement of the journey. In the 
first volume he has taken us over general ground and over 
lumber history of eastern Canada. It is in this present 
volume that we commence our series of accompanied tours 
over the history of the industry in the states in detail. 
Appropriate enough, therefore, is it that we should first 
explore in the white pine region, for this tree, it is believed, 
was the first to be cut by the white man on American soil. 
We wonder whether those earliest foresters dreamed of the 
extent to which a few hundred years would slaughter the 
gigantic woodlands which they beheld, overawed, probably, 
at their majesty, when they set foot on the shores of the 
new world? 

We might go on recording pleasant memories of our 
trip with Defebaugh (to use an Americanism) till this and 
succeeding pages were filled. The book teems with most 
interesting and valuable information, the greafer part of 
which has never before, we think, been brought to the 
light in this way. The timberman whose interest in his 
trade is not of the most narrow and personal kind should 
read this history with the deepest concern, and he _ will 
find in it a recreation, an education, and a freely flowing 
source of general intellectual profit. But it is not alone 
to the man whose interest in the States is bound up with 
ties of commercial intercourse that the work will appeal. 
To the student concerned with the economical and indus- 
trial development of a great people it will prove of incal- 
culable service. 

There are about a score of illustrations, all reproduced 
in the best style, and in each of them is displayed an 
admirable sense of the fitting and appropriate. Multum in 
parvo, some of them constitute an education in themselves, 
at least to the many on this side who have not enjoyed the 
privilege of beholding the wonders and beauties of Nature 
in the American forests. An effective frontispiece is a 
portrait of the author. The four volumes are bound in 
leather, cloth sides, gold stampings, and gilt top, and are 
published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, U. S. A., at $5 a volume. 
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Francis X. Campbell, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
AUDITOR AND 
SYSTEM DEVISOR 


504 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Regular and Special Audits for Corp-rations, Firms 
and Individuals, by experienced Auditors. I also devise and 
install Money-Saving Systems of keeping Accounts. 
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Ensign Company, has just returned from a ten days’ 
trip through the north, east and west, including Mon- 
treal, and reports that indications point to a good busi- 
ness when spring trade opens. 

Saw mill men are visiting Jacksonville hunting orders 
and many of them are returning home without them. 
Compared to a week ago, however, the prospects are said 
to be brighter. 

G. W. Wilson, of C. W. Wilson & Co., a leading lum- 
ber firm of Brooklyn, N. Y., spent the last ten days in 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB VOTES TO CONTINUE AS 
HARDWOOD ORGANIZATION, 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was held 
at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday at 1 p. m. Forty-five 
members were present and George C. Ehemann presided. 

C. ID. Hendrickson, chairman of the committee on 
entertainment, announced that a smoker instead of a 
more formal banquet would be held March 14. Mem- 
bers of the club may invite any out of town friends. 
Toasts will be given by members of the club and by 
visitors and no effort will be spared to make the enter- 
tainment as successful as the banquets which have been 
given by the club for years. 

A. L. Foster, chairman of the special committee hav- 
ing in charge the readjustment of rates on lumber to 
compensate for the withdrawal of reconsignment rates, 
reported at the meeting the result of the conference, 
February 25, between his committee and three officials 
of the roads entering Memphis. He stated that nothing 
definite had been accomplished, but that the matter 
would be taken up for discussion March 10, at which 
time officials of all the roads will be present. Lumber 
interests of Memphis will be represented by the special 
committee, headed by Mr. Foster, the river and rail com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club, of which James E. 
Stark is chairman, and by the special committee of the 
Memphis Freight Bureau, headed by George D. Burgess. 

It was definitely decided at this meeting that the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis will be continued as a 
strictly hardwood organization. It was begun as such 
and has achieved its success with the membership con- 
fined to people engaged in the manufacture or wholesale 
handling of hardwood lumber. The question of admit- 
ting people in the planing mill business and_ allied 
branches of the lumber industry came up at this meeting 
and it was the concensus of opinion that the member- 
ship should still be restricted to the hardwood trade as 
provided in the constitution and bylaws. 

J. R. MeFadden, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. J. Richardson, of the Standard Lumber 
Company, were admitted to membership. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 5.—Business done in this 
city during February is variously estimated at from 
3314 to 50 or 60 percent of that during the same month 
of 1907. The many inquiries show that there is, or 
soon will be, a demand for lumber. It is claimed in 
some quarters that prices have been cut during the last 
two weeks, but others claim that prices are holding their 
own with remarkable tenacity. 

George H. Cheely is the new general manager for the 
Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, to which posi- 
tion he was recently elected. This is one of the oldest 
and largest concerns in Nashville. The concern is mak- 
ing a full line of hardwood lumber and makes a spe- 
cialty of oak flooring. The company proposes, also, to 
make a specialty of worked poplar. Large contracts 
for logs to be received by river have been made since 
the first of the year, many of which have already ar- 
rived, and the company’s mill is in steady operation. 
Logs are in sight for running several months. The 
cooperage plant of this concern is probably the largest 
of its kind in the south, making a general line of churns, 
butter tubs, candy buckets and cedar ware. Although 
business is slack, a large stock is being prepared and 
stored for future orders. The company has another 
cooperage plant at Murfreesboro. Mr. Cheely came from 
Knoxville over ten years ago and has been connected 
with several local concerns. He is ‘considered one of 
the most competent and experienced men connected with 
the local market. 

The firm of Charles F. Rhea & Co. has been organized 
here and is already conducting an active business. The 
head of the firm, Mr. Rhea, is a well known young lum- 
berman. The company, while handling all native hard- 
wood lumber, will make a specialty of dressed stock and 
wagon material. This firm will operate five mills located 
in a timber tract of 11,000 acres on the Centerville 
branch of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
way. Two of these mills are running and the other three 
will begin work early this spring. The planing mill work 
is being done in Nashville. 

The Huntingdon Wood Manufacturing Company, the 
new stock concern which will erect a box factory at 
Huntingdon, has closed a contract with Louis Johnson, 
of Arkadelphia, Ark., as generd#l manager of the plant. 
Mr. Johnson is a native of Huntingdon, but has recently 
been engaged in the lumber business in Arkansas. The 
plant will be constructed at once, the building will be 
of concrete and about 100 hands will be employed. 

J. A. Walton, of Morristown, shipped five carloads of 
lumber last week to eastern markets. The shipment con- 
tained 61,000 feet. 





TENNESSEE HARDWOOD TRADE MORE ACTIVE. 


Memphis Lumbermen’s Club to Remain a Hardwood Organization — Inquiries Numerous at 
Nashville—Changes in Kentucky Firms. 


this section. He thinks business will be good this spring. 

The schooner Bertha L. Downs sailed February 26 fo: 
New York with a cargo of ties. 

The Florida Midwinter Exposition is on in full fore: 
in this city. It will last until April 15, and one of it 
special features is a display of Florida woods whic 
is a credit to the state. This display includes beautif 
specimens of longleaf pine, curly pine, cypress an 
various hardwoods. It is well patronized by thousan 
of tourists who spend the winter in this state. 











IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, TENN., March 4.—Steady improvement ch 
acterizes the lumber industry in this section. Unqu 
tionably the trade is better than at any time si: 
December and the outlook is infinitely brighter. Ord 
are being received in fair numbers and the number 
inquiries constitute one of the most encouraging featur 
of the situation. Export lumbermen say that the fo 
eign market is in better shape than the domestic, thoug 
the last week has seen an appreciable increase in t¢! 
volume of the latter. The majority of the mills 
running and they will likely have no cause to susper 
soon, as the necessity for curtailment is, in the opini 
of local lumbermen, about over. 

The cross tie business, which forms a principal brar 
of the lumber industry in this section, has continued 
interruptedly during the winter. All the mills are ru: 
ning and still there is not enough stock to supply 
demand, owing to the tremendous amount of railro 
construction in this section. 

Walter Gartner, of the Gartner-Haneock Lumber Con 
pany, who fell under a train at Johnson City a fi 
weeks ago and lost a leg, is rapidly recovering. 
Gartner will receive $10,000 from an insurance con 
pany as a result of the accident. 

Mills in Johnson county, which suspended recently, 
took advantage of the dullness in trade to make exte: 
sive improvements, including the expenditure of co) 
siderable money for additional machinery ete., befor 
starting and are in much better shape for spring a 
summer business. 

The large tannery of Charles A. Schieren & Co., of 
New York, in this city, will soon begin buying bark o: 
a large scale. The company has one of the largest ta: 
neries in the world, located in Bristol. It is in charg: 
of G. Arthur Schieren, son of Charles A. Schieren, presi 
dent of the big corporation. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 
ASHLAND, Ky., March 2.—H. G, Irwin, formerly of 
Licking River Lumber Company, has resigned, to lb 
come a member of the Domestic Lumber Company, wit! 
offices in the Schultz building, Columbus, Ohio. TT! 
new concern consists of: C. W. Taylor, late of tl 
General Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio; H. G. Irwi 
late of the Licking River Lumber Company; C. W. S 
mon, late treasurer of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Con 
pany, and H. G. Wentz, late of John W. Coby & ¢ 
Columbus. These gentlemen are all well known throug 
out this section of the country and the prospects ar 
flattering for a good business. Mr. Irwin has m 
some warm friends in Ashland, who will regret to lea: 

of his removal from this city. 

C. H. Buskirk, of the General Lumber Company, ‘ 
lumbus, Ohio, is in this city looking after his busin« 
interests. The company’s local plant, under W. | 
Northup, reports a better condition of trade, havi: 
moved more lumber in the last few weeks than for son 
time. 

J. W. Kitchen, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Incorp 
rated, will leave this week for a trip through Michig 
in the interest of his firm. 

The timber market at Catlettsburg is active and ea 
day shows large rafts being floated or towed to 
mills between Catlettsburg, Ashland and Ironton. W1 
the backwater was up small boats met the timberm: 
with their log fleets and towed their product out. 

W. E. Berger, of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber ¢ 
pany, has returned from a northern trip in the inter 
of the firm. 

W. J. Fell, the ‘‘big’’ lumberman from Salt Li 
has been in this city on business with our local dealer: 

J. P. Smith, of the Smith Lumber Company, Parker: 
burg, W. Va., has been the guest of friends and a 
tended the Park City Club banquet, given at the clul 
beautiful clubrooms. : 

J. W. Martin, of the J. W. Martin Lumber & Timh 
Company, of South Bend, Ind., is in this city on bus 
ness with our lumbermen. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 3.—The hardwood trade i 
manifesting more signs of improvement than the yellov 
pine trade and is picking up satisfactorily. Yellow pin 
is improving, but is not expected to pick up heavily unti! 
spring building begins. The first hardwood to receiv: 
active demand was quarter sawed oak, with poplar 1 
some of its dimensions a close second. Chestnut is not 
in unusually great demand, but the demand for this 
wood is nearly always equal to or in excess of the sup- 
ply. Oak flooring has’ been improving considerably and 
local manufacturers report considerable improvement 
in the flooring situation. 
The Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Company has 
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i rge are Louis Kissell, 
co 1, and Thomas R. Brown, who was for a number 
ot rs with E. L. Hughes and later with the Home 
B ng Company. Both are well known locally and 
host of friends. 


be | a number of orders lately and is fairly busy. It shipping facilities and its proximity to the hardwood 

ex s to have a good spring season. lumber market. 
rt R. Kampf says inquiries for hardwood are com- Benjamin Bosse, president of the Evansville board of PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS 

ing more briskly, but he is not handling a great safety and part owner of four of the largest furniture 8 

de rom this city. He has five or six log camps near factories in this city, is in New Orleans on business. 

N k getting out poplar and timber and is giving Reports just made show that several of the railroads 

n f his attention to that work. entering Evansville had a much larger freight business ” 
firm of Frank Roth & Co. has been succeeded in February than in January. é Offers the 

by Roth Lumber Company, and the men actively Shipments of cottonwood lumber to this city have The Oregon S. L b 

almonvberry 


formerly with the old 
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FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
IANAPOLIS, IND., Mareh 4.—C. D. M. Houghton, 
Greer-Houghton Lumber Company, has returned 


f) a thirty days’ trip through the south and south- 
W R. B. Jenkins, who was formerly identified with 
the «xport trade in Mississippi, has taken a position with 
the (:reer-Houghton company, which he will represent in 
0 
tobinson Lumber Company has moved its offices 
f1 the Indiana Pythian building to the Castle Hall 
building, where it has a well appointed suite on the 
st 1 floor. 
Considerable increase was noted in the amount of 
} ing last month as compared with that of January, 
although the total was below that of February, 1908. 
permits issued last month amounted to 


last February they amounted to $196,000. 
The increase over January was $52,000. 
Employees of the Mass-Neimeyer Lumber Company 


have contributed $37.80 to the charity organization so- 
ciety to be used in relief work among the city’s unem- 
ployed. About 12,000 men are still out of work in 
Indianapolis, but few of these are from woodworking 


establishments. 

Building Inspector Winterrowd has called a meeting 
of architects and contractors to discuss a proposed 
amendment to the building ordinance, which will cover 
concrete construction, a branch of building not touched 
in the city ordinances. The proposed amendment will 
probably divide concrete work into three classes—con- 
crete block, massive concrete and reinforced concrete. 


Under this amendment manufacturers of concrete blocks 
would have to file with the building inspector the name 
of his product and location of plant. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 3.—Conditions in the local 
hardwood market are improving and March opened with 
every indication of renewed activity. Local manufac- 


turers report business much better than the first week 
month. All the manufacturers have shipped out 
considerable lumber and the number of inquiries has 
nereased. About one-third more lumber was _ shipped 
out during February than in January and the number 


ot tast 


of inquiries was more than double. Dealers and manu- 
facturers are highly pleased with the outlook for this 


n 


and believe that spring and summer business will 
Letters received this week showed a tone of 
opt sm and buyers who have been holding off for the 
months are sending in orders. As a rule the 
s received have been larger than those sent in the 
the year. Local factories are running on full 
nd are buying lumber in bigger lots than three 
ago. Furniture, box and buggy factories report 
ss good and many large orders are coming in. 
s estimated that about 50 percent of the timber 
building in Evansville is done with pine while 
her 50 percent comes from the local hardwood 
Building has practically been at a standstill for 
three months, but a number of good contracts 
en let during the last month and the number of 
g permits is gradually increasing. Last year 
records for building in this city. The New 
hotel, which cost $270,000, has just been com- 
and the Evansville & Terre Haute railroad union 
will be finished in May. The freight warehouse 
ansville & Terre Haute Railroad Company has 
mpleted and is occupied. 
Roy, of New Orleans, La., representing the 
Red Cypress Company, was in this city last 
ling on the local trade. He found local condi- 
er than on his last trip. 
Davis, representing the Perkins Lumber Com- 
t Grand Rapids, Mich., was here this week in the 
of his firm and spent several days calling on 
trade. He makes frequent trips to southern 
ind is a favorite among lumber people. 
s Lieb, of Rockport, Ind., one of the best 
imber manufacturers of southern Indiana, and 
resented Spencer county in the last session of 
iana legislature, will be a candidate for re- 
this fall. He is a member of the firm of Lieb 
n, which operates a large box factory at Rock- 


} ] 
he r 


Jack Moeller, the well known saw mill man, 
on, Ind., has returned from Rome, Ky., where 
sit a large supply of lumber. 
aw mills and furniture factories at Jasper, Ind., 
re forced to close down for several days because 
high water, have- started up again. The Patoka 
t Jasper flooded part of the town and put out the 
the boilers of many factories, forcing them to 
wn for about ten days. 

y Dixon, secretary of the Evansville Business 
‘tion, is negotiating with a large woodworking 
in the east, which may be brought here. The 
ny desires Evansville as a location because of its 


} 











increased during the last month. Several of the box 
factories use this kind of lumber and it is generally 
brought in by boat from the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 3.—Lumber manufacturers 
and jobbers are intensely interested in two bills pend- 
ing in the Ohio general assembly. Both bills originated 
in the house of representatives and both are drawn with 
the purpose of driving out some of the larger monopolies. 
It is believed, however, that their passage would bring 
about a combination of larger interests, which is just 
what their authors are seeking to prevent. The Winter 
bill provides that all unfair discrimination between 
localities, communities and sections must stop. Lumber 
manufacturers and jobbers are urging members of the 
legislature to defeat the bills and attorneys have been 
employed to present the true state of affairs before the 
general assemuiy. 

The Powell Lumber Company announces that its re- 
sawing mill at the plant on East Long street will be 
ready for operation by March 6. The mill, which will 
be one of the largest of its kind in the county, will be 
used for resawing timbers for heavy construction work. 
It is equipped with the latest improved machinery. The 
office of the company is on Vine street. It will resaw 
timbers up to seventy feet in length. 

Hl. E. Brown, president and general manager of the 
Columbus Aseptic Furniture Company, has returned 
from a month’s trip through southern states. During 
his absence he visited the larger cities of the south and 
southwest and called on large jobbers in the physicians’, 
hospital and sanitarium supply business. He booked a 
number of nice orders. 

J. W. Taylor, president and general manager of the 
Domestic Lumber Company, which has an officer in the 
Schultz building, has gone on a business trip to Alabama 
and other southern states. Mr. Taylor says that the last 
few weeks have developed considerable improvement in 
the lumber trade. Industrial plants engaged in manu- 
facturing agricultural implements are ordering in larger 
quantities. 

Leading lumber jobbers of this city report a fair 
improvement in most departments of the business. <A 
majority of the increased demand comes from manufac- 
turing establishments, but building also shows a better 
demand. 

H. W. Putnam, president and general manager of the 
General Lumber Company, spent a few days in Chicago 
on business. J. W. Mayhew, sales manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, is away for a few days because 
of poor health. He is reported as much improved. 

Kenneth McLeod, president of the American Hard- 
wood Company, returned last week from a week’s busi- 
ness trip in Arkansas and St. Louis. Arrangements were 
completed for the organization of the corporation, which 
has been chartered under the laws of Arkansas. The 
board of directors will be announced in a few days. 
A number of well known men of St. Louis have become 
interested in the company. The property is located near 
Sedgwick, Ark. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Association of 
Builders’ Exchange, in this city recently, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted calling on cities, counties and 
private citizens to start building as soon as possible in 
order to furnish work to the unemployed. It was urged 
that a large amount of construction work which is con- 
templated during the coming season could be started 
immediately with good results. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—John Domsta, who has 
been in this country only two years, is easily the most 
aggressive and energetic hustler in this city when it 
comes to selling lumber. He served seven years in the 
lumber business in Germany and knows the business 
from forestry down. He came to this country and worked 
as yardman until November, when the drop in business 
caused him to lose his position. He took up the local 
salesmanship for a small downtown yard and is in the 
running with the best of the regulars. No factory or 
shop of any size that uses hardwood in the three cities 
but has become acquainted with John. 

A dispatch received from Lexington, Ky., on Monday 
morning, stated that H. P. Headley, president of the 
Headley Lumber Company, was brought home Sunday 
from the City of Mexico, where he had been sojourning 
in search of health, in a serious condition. He is suf- 
fering from a tumor on the brain and his right arm and 
leg are paralyzed. Mr. Headley is well known to the 
lumbermen of this city and much sympathy is expressed 
at his affliction. 

The last week has been a busy one for C. Crane & Co. 
and others having log rafts tied up along the Ohio river. 
The stream is falling from the big February rise and 
the fall being rapid much labor and expense is entailed 
in keeping the rafts afloat. 

Furniture manufacturers are receiving orders, but in 
small lots. Their men on the road report that buyers 
need goods but that they seem afraid to place orders 
for stock except what they are out of. Altogether 
February was a vast improvement, so far as business 





























Tract For Sale 
at a most reasonable 
figure. It is located in 
Tillamook Co., 30 miles 
west of Portland. Dcal 
with the owners direct 
and get the best price. 


Logging & 
Timber Co. 


For further information, address 


JOIRIN Isl. LAAUK, 


q 702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. , 











Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








Timber Lands for Sale 


In Idaho and Washington. 
ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








F. W. MITCHELL & CO. 


Washington. Oregon & Brittish Columbia TIMBER, LANDS 
SHINGLE MILL AND LOGGED OFF LANDS 
SAW MILL PROPERTIES AND FARM LANDS 
LOGGING OPPORTUNITIES || 30Years Acquaintance on the Pac.Coast 
629-633 Pioneer Building, - SEATTLE. WASH. 




















nave CHOICE TIMBER LANDS 


in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUGAR CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
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The Curiosity Shop. 

Hundreds of just such questions and answers 
as these are tound in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S new book “The Curiosity Shop.” They 
cover every phase of the manufacture, transporta- 
tion and sale of lumber. Sent postpaid for $2 
Descriptive circulars may be had of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Forced to Move Shingles 


Our prices are near to cost. Send your inquiries. 


THE CHARLES DREGGE LUMBER CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
























EASTERN WHOLESALERS. 




































Frank A. Arend & Co. 


WHOLESALE 

LONGLEAF 
and 

SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE. 


We Want to Buy 
FLOORING, CEILING AND FINISH. 


390 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS. 












































































1B. Jal, WISUITNIE Y, 


Lumber IBroker 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Offers you his services to buy 
or sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 





401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 


Home Phone 725. 











C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 








‘The R. T.JOneS yor 


TONAWANDA, 


Lumber Co. NY. 


= WHOLESALE 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to all 
Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete. Send us 
your inquiries and orders. 











‘YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White 
Pine and Hardwoods, 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 





\ Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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goes, over January. Collections are slow and many con- 
cerns that were always willing to accept the 2 percent 
discount for prompt payment are waiting the limit. 

B. F. Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., is on the 
road hustling for business. He says he can not afford 
to wait for the business to come to him, so he goes 
after it. The business of this company showed marked 
improvement during February. Since his health was 
restored Mr. Dulweber has been hustling energetically 
to make up for the time spent in the hospital last sum- 
mer. 

Building lumber continues in fair demand and con- 
tracts are being made for delivery later in the year. 
One order for twenty carloads of ‘yellow pine for de- 
livery in June was placed with a local concern last 
week. 

A. A. Andridge, former president of the United States 
Timber Company, now head of the National Lumber 
Company, is hustling for trade and is getting his share. 
He is arranging to make a specialty of quartered oak 
flitches, which are in strong demand, as quartered oak 
veneers are a strong feature of the veneer market. 

Receipts of lumber for February were 3,969 cars‘and 
shipments were 2,886 cars. In February, 1907, the re- 
ceipts were 5,702 cars and the shipments 4,203 cars. 
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HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Mareh 4.—Hardwood dealers have 
received an invitation from Philadelphia to meet there 
on their way home from the National convention in 
Washington this week and make another effort to reach 
an understanding in the disputed hardwood inspection 
rules, 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has incor- 
porated its veneer business under the name of the Em- 
pire Panel & Veneer Company, with $50,000 paid in cap- 
ital stock. More exactly speaking this part of the busi- 
ness is owned by the Wall brothers independently of 
the lumber business. J. B. Wall has been made presi- 
dent, T. H. Wall vice president and M. M. Wall secre- 
tary and treasurer. The plant has been crowded with 
orders since it was established several years ago. 

A. Miller has returned from his business and recrea- 
tion trip down the Coast and is looking for a good run 
of trade in the early spring, especially as he handles a 
class of hardwood that is not only wanted in the fac- 
tories but always sells to other dealers in the city. 

President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
is in Los Angeles, Cal., and is not expected home until 
spring. As the Buffalo office force is to be enlarged 
it may safely be said that business is good. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., March 6.—Lumbering in and around 
Cadillae this winter has been an expensive matter. Until 
nearly the first of February lumbermen were harassed 
by lack of snow and costly ice roads had to be built into 
the woods. After less than a month of easy going 
weather the snow began to fall, and kept falling until 
it is so deep in the woods and around the mills that with 
some concerns both camps and mills have had to be 
shut down. The Cummer-Diggins Company’s entire 
plant is closed temporarily. Cobbs & Mitchell closed 
down for a time but have operated this week, although 
they are still bothered by the slow arrival of logs from 
their camps in Emmet county. Murphy & Diggins had 
about completed their season’s cut when the heavy fall 
of snow came. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Diggins will arrive home to- 
morrow from Jacksonville, Fla., where they have been 
spending a few weeks at the home of W. W. Cummer, 
formerly of this city. 

Clarence A. Williams, of the Williams Bros. Company, 
has been in Chicago this week and accompanied home 
his father, George F. Williams, of Manton, who had 
been there for medical treatment. William C. Hall has 
resigned as superintendent of the Williams Bros. Com- 
pany’s plant in this city, has sold his stock and retired 
from the concern. He will be succeeded by Walter 8. 
Williams, of Manton, a member of the company. Mr. 
Hall had been with Williams Bros. for eighteen years 
and has been a valuable employee and stockholder. He 
will leave soon in company with Louis Meyer, of Manton, 
for St. Johns, Ore., where they will engage in business. 

The friends of C. E. Cartier, Ludington, are urging 
him to take the nomination for mayor of his city. They 
are confident he will be the next mayor of the lake city. 
He is the choice of the republicans. 

Stearn’s saw mill at Ludington has closed down nights 
till it can get log trains running again. Recent storms 
have blocked the roads so that the log trains could not 
get through. 

F. H. Smith, of the Traverse City Oval Wood Dish 
Company, left this week on a trip through the far west. 
He goes to inspect his lumber interests on the Pacific 
coast. He has extensive holdings in Oregon, Washington 
and California, including a large tract of pine in the 
last named state. Returning he will come via Arizona, 
where he has some mining property. 

About 6,000,000 feet of lumber was cut at the saw 
mill of Gow & Campbell in North Muskegon last season. 
Indications are that the mill will run again next season 
and that the cut will be larger. The supply of logs at 
the mill is about exhausted. The cut took nearly all 
the timber, but it is expected that the supply will be 
renewed soon after the first of the year. 





Receiver Appointed for Oklahoma Company. 


STANLEY, OKLA., Mar. 2.—At a meeting of the creditors 
of the Stanley Lumber Company, of this city, held recently 
A. A. Lessuer, of Antlers, was appointed receiver. TT. C. 
Davis, C. E. Speer and T. C. Price were appointed as an 
advisory committee. The liabilities of the company are 





about $28,000 and the assets about $44,000. 


OBITUARY. 
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Mrs. Ann Naughton. 
Mrs. Ann Naughton, wife of the late Matthias Naughton 
and mother of Hugh Naughton, of Naughton & Co., died at 


her home, 364 W. Huron street, Chicago, February 27. \ps 
Naughton was au old settler, having come to Chieac 
1847. Interment was made at Calvary. Two dau; S 
also survive. 





Michael Maxwell. 


DULUTH, MINN., March 4.—Michael Maxwell, may 
Eveleth and a pioneer logger of northern Michigan, 
February 29. Ie was 54 years of age and well kno n 
the Mesaba range. : 





Mrs. Sarah Nichols. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MiIcH., March 3.—Mrs. Sarah N 
mother of Fred I. and Frank H. Nichols, of the Nik 
Cox Lumber Company of this city, died last week fr 
result of accidental burns sustained at her home 
was 82 years old. 





W. J. McLain. 

IIATTIESBURG, MIss., March 2.—News has been rx 6d 
here of the death of Capt. W. J. McLain, a prominen : 
man and merchant and the founder of McLain, Miss.. 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railway. Captain Mel 
prominent Mason, was 62 years of age. 





I. N. Templin. 

YATES CENTER, KAN., March 3.—I. N. Templin, well known 
and of the firm of Templin & True of this city, died 
February 25 at his home in Yates Center. Templin & Tru 
bought out the Northrup Lumber Company in this cit ey 
eral years ago. 





Mrs. Anna L. Deatherage. 


JXANSAS CIty, Mo., March 4.—Mrs. Anna L. Deat 
wite of B. S. Deatherage of this city and vice presid 
the Deatherage Lumber Company, died February 27 of 
pneumonia. Mrs. Deatherage had been an invalid for ! 
two years, but her recent illness was of short d ion 
She was the daughter of D. C. 
contractors of Kansas i 


King, one of the oldest 
City, and was married to IL 





Deatherage, November 10, 1898. Two children, Flo " nd 
Martha, are left motherless by her demise. 
S. G. Wight. 
DETROIT, Micnu., March 


] 4 4.—Word has been received in 
this city of the death of Stanley G. Wight, aged 83 years 
in Los Angeles, Cal. He was a former Detroiter and on 
the old time lumbermen of the district. With his ther 
Buckminster Wight, and his brother, Henry, he esta shed 
at the foot of Wight street the finest saw mill in M igan 
at — time. The plant was burned in 1862 and_ never 
reoullt, 








N. S. Archer. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 4.—A dispatch from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, announces the death of N. S. Archer, president and 
general manager of the Unaka Lumber Company, of Jolinson 
City, with mills at Acton, S. C. Mr. Archer bad been 
suffering from acute indigestion for some time and had been 
spending the winter in Florida with his parents and family, 
but when it became apparent death was approaching he was 
hurried to Cincinnati, his former home. The deceased was 
45 years of age. 


neon eer 
G. F. McCabe. 
PADUCAH, Ky., March 4.—Capt. George F. Me 


prominent tie and pole man of this city, died Sunday 
ing of Bright’s disease. Captain McCabe had been in 1 ig 
health for several months. He was 54 years old and was 








born at Iroquois, Ill. Mr. McCabe first entered the lumber 
business at Minneapolis, Minn., and later in 1897 « e to 
Paducah and engaged with the Holcomb-Lord Tie Company 
He took a considerable part in the building of the Tennesse 
Central railroad. Later he organized the Paducah l'vle & 
Timber Company, of which he was president at the time of 


his death. He is survived by his widow and one son. 





L. E. Walton. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., March 3.—Lewis E. Walton, presi 
of the J. S. Kent Company, of this city, died at Albuqu: 
N. M., February 23, where he had gone in the ot 
improving his health. Mr. Kent was born at Ercildoun, Pa. 
July 14, 1862, and entered the employ of the J. S. Kent 
Company in 1886 as salesman. He was elected treas r of 
the company in 1888, and at the death of the president i 
1896 he succeeded to that position. Mr. Walton had d at 
Swarthmore until the last year when he moved to rm 








near Cheyney. He had been in ill health for the last three 
years and in that time had not been very active in b ess 
The interment will be made at Cheyney where Mrs. Walton 


makes her home. 





J. H. O’Neill. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 2.—Joseph H. O'Neill, seli- 
ing agent of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of ¢ ago, 
and a well known commis- 
sion man not only here 
but in the northwest, which 
territory he traveled for 
many years, died February 
26 of a bullet wound acci- 
dentally inflicted. While 
examining a pistol at his 
home the weapon was acci- 
dentally discharged and the 
bullet lodged so near his 
heart it was impossible to 
probe for it. He died with- 
out regaining consciousness. 
He is. survived by his 
widow and several children. 
Mr. O'Neill had an office 
at 618 Crozier building and was 
among the lumbermen of this city. 
aan 


James H. Oliver. 


James H. Oliver, inventor of the chilled steel plov 
at his home at South Bend, Ind., early Monday mornig 
the advanced age of 84 years. His death was cau J 
general debility and heart disease. His plant at South bend 
is the largest in the world for the manufacture of plows 
and afforded employment for hundreds. ‘ 

Mr. Oliver founded his factory in 1855 with $100 capital. 
At the time of his death he was several times a milli 
He was born in Scotland, August 28, 1823. His her 
settled on a farm in La Grange county, Indiana. In iS84 
Mr. Oliver married Susan Doty, daughter of a fellow rk 
man in the foundry where he was then employed. His wilé 
died in 1902 and since that time he has been in poor health. 
He leaves two children, Joseph B. Oliver and Mrs. George 
Ford, wife of former Congressman Ford. As a benefactor 
of South Bend he erected a $500,000-opera house, a hotel 
costing $750,000, and made it possible for that place t 
erect a city hall. A few years ago he was presented with 
a $5,000 loving cup by the citizens of South Bend, by whow 
he was greatly beloved. 
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WITH THE WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN. 





Northern Mills Well Stocked With Logs — Remarkable Growth of Stave and Package Com- 


pany—Basswood in Short Supply. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


Wis., March 4.—Plenty of logs are at 
» mills in northern Wisconsin and more come 
The recent snows have been worth thou- 
The outlook is that many of the 
Pine 


ete planing mills in the state is 


by the Central Lumber Company, Waupaca. 


» mills of the company were burned last summer 
deal of rebuilding and improving of the plant 
en done by the company. 
50x100 
installed. 

Clifford Lumber Company, 
‘ceived the first shipment of saw logs from High 
About 


the new build- 
new machinery 


One of 
feet. An entire line of 


at Stevens Point, has 


2,000,000 feet are to be shipped from 
banked near the mill for early 
goes out of the river. 

a well known lumberman of Chippewa 
returned from a trip to Alberta, Canada, 
was cruising spruce and jack pine for Foley 


and will be 


nition ad contractors and lumbermen of St. Paul. 
‘anada is a great timber country, con- 
se groves of spruce and jack pine, Foley Bros. 


any timber rights of the Canadian government 
‘last firm to buy a large number, as immedi- 
law was changed su 
land could be taken by 


section of timber 


firm, 


en route from Hermansville, Mich., 
Chicago & Northwestern railway. 
half a mile in length and was 


Bay, 


was about 


with birdseye maple. 


Pihl, of Milwaukee, an experienced superin- 


nt in stave and veneer plants, has recently been 
charge of one of the big stave mills 


Union Stave & Package 
a remarkable growth 


controlled by the 
The company is having 


ly much Duluth capital has been invested in the 
that it is able to buy its own timber lands 
stock material. The company controls the 


at Ontonagon, which has been 
time. Since the purchase by the Union 
Package Company the plant is rapidly being 

If a satisfactory deal can be arranged the 
will buy the idle stave plant at Toma- 
capitalized at $400,000 and the 

President, F. A. Brewer, Duluth; vice 
it, J. J. Russell, Minneapolis; secretary and gen- 
nager, M. J. Bell, Bellwood; treasurer, M. W. 


, Duluth. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Retail business is fairly 
wholesale orders are coming in slowly. The 
lumber sales for February were in 
January and it is predicted by leading lumber- 
» city that there will be greater gains during 
e building season is under way. The week 
the Wisconsin retail lumber dealers met in 
» was unquestionably the best sales week for all 
Collections in the lumber field of 
been fairly 


excess of 


dealers. 


good, 


Blackburn, Milwaukee lumber dealer. with 
1009 Wells building, has returned from a 
isit in the northern lumber districts of Wis- 


of the C. V. MeMillan Lumber Company, 
Mich., recently called on the Milwaukee 
His company did the largest business for 


that it has done in its entire history and it has 


existence for eight years. 


Gorich, 
Gibbs 


ilding, 


secretary and treasurer of the Mac- 
Lumber Company, with offices in the 
is on an eastern trip and will visit Bal- 
Vashington and New York in the interests of the 
isiness, 

M. Maxson, of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber 
, has just returned from a trip in the northern 
n lumber country. He reports that a large sup- 
nlock is on hand at all the mills. W. E. Cooper 
pating a trip this week to Arkansas, where he 
over the yellow pine country and make some 
irchases for his company. 

P. Wilson, manager of the F. P. 
ompany, is on a business trip in Iowa. 
s G. Forster, president of the M. Hiltoy Lumber 


Hiles 


sales 


spent a few days of last week in Oshkosh, 
} usiness. ss 
ON THE MENOMINEE. 
TE, Wis., March 2.—The N. Ludington Lum- 


“9 


ipany is rapidly covering the ice on the river 


its big mills with heaps of logs, pine, hemlock 
rdwood from twenty to thirty feet high and 
ting many millions of feet. As high as fifty 


a day are received and the hauling is 


with all speed. 


being 


rt Brandt, of Faithorn, who has been operating a 
g camp near Pembine this season, expects soon to 
te banking 2,400,000 feet of white pine timber 





cut this winter providing there is no absolute breaking 
up of the ice roads before March 15. He is also operat- 
ing two cedar camps, and is working sixteen teams of 
his own besides some hired horses. Mr. Brandt says he 
has no complaint to make. , 

Logging in this region is beginning to break up for 
the season. J. Pero has broken up his camp . Coles 
and gone to Koss, Mich. The Frank Hammes Lumber 
Company finished its hauling last week and has hauled 
over 300,000 feet to Beaver. CC. Gould broke camp at 
Napper last week. Dick Mayee has put in 1,500,000 
feet of logs at Coles during the season and expects to 
finish by M: rch 20. 

The Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, is carrying 


on vigorous operations in several logging ¢ camps near 
Dunbar this winter. 
The new shingle mill of Francis Beidler & Co., Incor- 


porated, in this city, which is about to begin operations, 
has been equipped with modern m: achinery and will be a 
first class tie and post mill. It is located in the brick 
plant of the old R. W. Merryman Lumber Company. 
The post and tie mill is an automatie device and is 
recognized as one of the best on the market. <A hog 
has been installed to grind up the refuse for use as fuel 
in the fire hole. The company is steadily 


stock of cedar from Menominee to the new Marinette 


yards and when all is over will discontinue the Menom- 
The planing mill is being run by the Beidler 


inee yards. 


concern in its new Marinette yards. 

The Mississippi Lan: Company, capital $100,000, has 
been incorporated at Appleton by E. A. Edmonds, of 
Appleton; W. L. Edmonds, of Wausau, and 8. W. Tuttle, 
of Rhinelander. The company owns some of the finest 


timber lands in the south. 
The two mills near Maplewood are operating ste: adily. 


Recent thaws interfered considerably with log hauling, 
but the plants have done a fair business during the 


season. 

M. Meriners, 
Company at 
to the 


who is logging for the 
Jennings, 
company 


’*s mill at Wausau. 


—_— 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WiIs., March 2.—The 
ber Company started its mill Thursday 
keep it running until late next fall. 
the Wisconsin river out the mill 
by logs brought in by rail and by 
jobbers. The 
of different kinds. 


goes 


W ill be 
farmers and 


After the ice 


goes out of 


the mill will start on hemlock and pine, receivable by the 
river route. ‘The mill is running night and day and 
hopes to continue until the close of the season. , 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s mill 
started up Wednesday with half of the regular force. 
This is the company’s first winter’s run for over twenty- 
five years. “For the next sixty days the eut will be con 
fined to hardwood. By the time this stock is disposed 
of the river will be opened and pine and hemlock logs 
can be procured by water. The hardwood lumber has 


been sold to the Wheeler-‘ 


this city. 


Timlin Lumber 


The splendid snowfall which visited this section last 


week is a source of great satisfaction to 
small jobbers. If favorable weather 
weeks the estimated shortage will be 


logge rs 
continues 
materially 


in this vicinity. The log crop will be greatly reduced 
in any event. It is estimated that the hemlock cut will 
be reduced 30 or 35 percent and the hardwood cut from 
40 to 50 percent. Local firms have secured a fair 
volume of business for the last two weeks and at prices 
that show a slightly increased demand, particularly in 
hardwood. Basswood is in short supply and the visible 


supply of this commodity will probably show 


of at least 60 percent as compared with that of last 
season. 

John A. Cameron, of the Edwards Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, was in this city last week on business. 

Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, stopped off for a day 


in this city 
interested in 


on his way from Kennan, Wis 


a manufacturing proposition. 


L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending a couple of weeks at Kennan, Wis., 
looking after the manufacturing of some logs recently 
purchased. . 

A. D. MeDonald, land eruiser and timber estimator 
of this city, left Saturday for points in South Carolina 
to look over and estimate some choice timber in that 


locality for Wausau parties. 


A carload of western plank received in this city last 
planks were 
2 inches wide 
a knot in 
Emil 
who 


attention. The 
and each w 


week attracted considerable 
eut from Washington fir 
” inches thick and 16 feet in length, with not 
sight. The lumber was cut in the saw mill of 
Hackbarth, a former Marathon county lumberman 
went west a few years 


as 32 


ago. 


Cc. J. Hinton has returned from his trip to Prince 
Albert, Canada, where he has been for several days 
looking over his large lumber interests. He reports 


prospects most favorable for spring trade in his line. 





Creditors Allege Company Insolvent. 


NorFoL_kK, VA., Feb. 29.—Creditors have filed 
in bankruptcy against C. B. Roper, trading as the 
Lumber Company, with a plant at Portsmouth. 
itors allege that the defendant is insolvent, 
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John O’Brien Land & Lumber Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods 


115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Telephone, Harrison 1120 


Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 


WHOLESALERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS soutHERN 


1120 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








SARGENT LUMBER CO. 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO 
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LUMBER 


Direct from the mills to dealers 






only. Ask for delivered prices. 
JAMES G. MILLER LUMBER co. 
(Not Inc.) 


1025 Stock Exchange Bidg.. Chicago, III, 








W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 








LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
C. L. CROSS, caicxeo rer: 


Phone Harrison 810. Sales Agent, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 








W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1112 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








J.L.Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 


108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK “” YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 


C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








Chicago Tie Company, 


502 Pullman Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAILWAY TIES. 
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WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Manufacturers of Lumber. 



















Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


+ ¢. 
turers of 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 
Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N. C. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof; 
even the floors are of stone, nothing wood but 
the doors. Equipped with its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 


We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private bath, 
$9 to 312. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 




























MEDA suhag JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


Add TONE to your Stationery in 

the OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 

or HOME by using only Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


66 9? PA?ER 
=) 0.K. FASTENERS 
a There is genuine pleasure in their use 
-) as well as PERFECT SECURITY. 
Easily A on or taken off with the 





thumb and finger. Can be used repeatedly and “‘they almays work. 
Handsome Compact Strong No Slipping, NEVER ! 

Made of brass, 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes, 100 in abox. Send 

10c for sample box of 50, assorted. Illustrated booklet free. 

THE O.K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. N°'IB 














MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE MICHIGAN TRADE. 





Stocks on Hand Lighter Than Last Year — Branch Woodenware Factory Established in 
Michigan—Log Hauling is Rushed. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

3AY City AND SAGINAW, MicH., March 3.—Some er- 
roneous reports having gained circulation as to the status 
of certain stockholders in the firm of Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co., the statement is authorized that the only 
change is the transfer by William Schuette of a portion 
of his stock holdings to the Eddys of Bay City. Mr. 
Schuette still retains an interest and was _ reélected 
president of the company. C. A. Eddy, Bay City, is 
vice president, and F. E. Parker, Bay City, is secretary 
and treasurer. The Mershon interest is the same as last 
year. The company handled between 65,000,000 and 
70,000,000 feet of lumber last year, and the stocks on 
hand are lighter than they were a year ago. 

Bad weather and heavy snows during the winter have 
been a handicap to business thus far. More snow fell 
in February in this latitude than during any other 
February in twenty-nine years, and an immense quan- 
tity of snow is still on the ground while the ice is 
heavy in the streams. .Saginaw valley lumbermen sell 
large quantities of lumber to retail dealers in Michigan 
and elsewhere, and the severe winter has materially 
affected the business of retail dealers in small cities. 

L. C. Slade left Monday for an eastern trip of three 
weeks’ duration. He will take in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and other cities. His office reports 
that the volume of business going on is light, though he 
did a good business during the last year in pine and 
hemlock. He is carrying a good stock of pine in his 
Saginaw yard. 

Guy Moulthrop, of the Moulthrop Lumber Company, 
Bay City, left for Washington Monday to be gone about 
two weeks. This company is operating at Johns island. 
Mr. Moulthrop says that the quantity of logs put in 
this winter in the Georgian bay district will not exceed 
70 percent of the output during the previous year. 
Saginaw valley operators say there is no weakness in 
prices for white pine and are confident there will be 
none. 

Arthur Hill, who has been on the Pacific coast for the 
last few weeks on business, returned home Sunday and 
placed himself at the disposal of the grand jury at 
Mason Tuesday in the matter of investigating matters 
of a political nature which developed during the last 
senatorial campaign when Governor Warner brought 
about the defeat of Mr. Hill through publicity of the 
allegation that Mr. Hill had resorted to improper in- 
fluences to secure his election as senator. The fact that 
Mr. Hill came all the way from the Coast to testify 
convinces his friends that the allegations were for the 
purpose of effecting his defeat. 

It is expected that both the Kneeland-Bigelow mills 
at Bay City will resume operations April 1. The firms 
have been working in the woods as usual and will have 
large supplies of logs available when they begin sawing. 

I’. T. Woodworth & Co. will bring about 4,500,000 feet 
of logs from near St. Ignace to Bay City to be manu- 
factured. 

The Badger Woodenware Company, of Chicago, has 
decided to establish a branch factory at Boyne City. 
This plant will take the place of one at Bellaire which 
was destroyed by fire some months ago. The principal 
woods used will be maple and beech, of which any quan- 
tity is available at that point. The company will manu- 
facture butter bowls, butter molds, clothes pins, rolling 
pins, potato mashers, baseball bats and other novelties. 
It has been a matter of remark that one or more plants 
of this character have not located at Bay City, where 
more than 1,000,000,000 feet of suitable timber is avail- 
able and where every bit of refuse could be utilized to 
advantage. 

Last year a dozen or more lumber manufacturers 
made quantities of tamarack lumber. At Lovells, T. E. 
Douglass & Co. manufactured 873,155 feet of tamarack 
lumber, 232,938 feet of jack pine lumber, 854,415 feet 
of pine, 201,401 feet of hemlock and 21,300 feet of 
hardwood. The firm also manufactured 1,794,000 pieces 
of lath and 2,884,000 shingles. A stock of 2,500,000 
feet of logs is being put in this winter. 

Deep snow in the logging districts north handicaps 
logging operations. On the bay shore near AuGres 
James Grimore is banking 1,000,000 feet of logs to be 
rafted to Bay City, and 500,000 feet which will be 
manufactured at AuGres. 

Oswald Voight has finished logging near Rogers City, 
having eut and hauled 700,000 feet of hardwood and 
hemlock logs, 16,000 pieces of cedar and 600 cords of 
staves and heading material. 

Edward Spens, of Presque Isle county, has transferred 
all his lands in that county, sixty-nine forties, the greater 
portion of which are heavily timbered, to his four sons. 

Some lumber is being distributed in the car trade, 
but business is considerably smaller in volume than it 
was a year ago. 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., March 4.—Hauling of logs is 
being rushed by operators in anticipation of an early 
breakup. A few lumber buyers have been in this city 
during the last week buying lumber in small quantities 
at whatever price they could get it for. No large sales 
have been recorded and none is expected to be closed 
during March. A number of shingle mills, among them 
the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company’s mill at 
Soperton, are operating their mills, paying weavers the 
union scale. A number of others mills are still holding 


out, with the expectation that some agreement may 
finally reached which will enable them to engage 
employees at rates below those demanded by the w 

Crawford & Sons are making some extensive imp: 
ments in their mill at Cedar river. A battery of b« 
has been installed and many other improvements 
around the mill. The harbor will be improved as 
as the ice goes out of the Big Cedar river. The go 
ment is improving the breakwater, piers and lighth 
With these improvements the harbor of Cedar 
will be accessible to larger lumber craft plying the ¢g 
lakes, 

The customary shortage:of flat ears for ship) 
cedar products, lumber and logs is being experienc: 
lumbermen of the upper peninsula. For the last 
weeks local shippers have been compelled to wait 
siderable time for cars. This scarcity does not 
the box and furniture car as much as it does the 
cars, 

One of the enterprising cedar concerns in the 
peninsula is the Menominee White Cedar Company, 
this city, which maintains an office in this city, y S 
in Marinette, Wis., Menominee, Wilson and Harris, 
has been rapidly forging to the front during the 
year. 

The White Cedar Company is selling poles, posts, 
shingles and other shingle products and is daily shij 
a number of cars to all points in the west. 

During January the shipment of logs, hemlock, | 
wood and spruce received at Quinnesec, consigned t 
Kimberly Clark Quinnesec mill at Niagara, totaled 
1,500 cars. The average freight charge on each car 
was over $20, or $30,000 for freight alone. 

The value of the load, taken at $60 a car, is a 
servative estimate. This totals $90,000 for the | 
$120,000 for the raw material laid down at the 
for a month. The Quinnesee mill has a daily cap: 
of 140,000 pounds of paper. The nine mills of 
Kimberly-Clark Company have a total daily eapacit 
450,000 pounds of paper of various kinds. During. 
ary the company has paid out over $500,000 for 
material. 

One of the busiest places for logging operations is 
on the lake branch of the Wisconsin & Michigan |- 
way. Within a radius of three miles are twenty logy 
camps. Over fifty carloads of logs are being lo | 
there every day, half of which are for the Peshtigo 
Lumber Company, while the rest goes to Twin City mills. 
Aside from this amount thousands of feet of logs are 
banked daily from this logging settlement on the 
nominee or Peshtigo rivers, 











THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., March 3.—Horatio S. Earle, stat 
highway commissioner and candidate for governor, is 
advocating a new tax plan that is of much interes 
lumbermen of Michigan. He explains it in the foll g 
manner: 


I propose that a timber law be passed that will p 
anyone to register forty acres or more of forest f¢ n 
years with the county treasurer. When that is regis d 
the government—state, county, township and district ns 
a 5 percent interest in the value of the stumpage « e 
timber, and that land shall be valued for taxation pu: es 
at 10 cents an acre. After ten years the government ° 
est in the stumpage value shall increase half of 1 p 
a year until, at the 50-year period, the government 
terest is 25 percent. When that timber is cut a state s 
will scale it. This interest is a tax lien upon it and 


be collected. In fifty years the cutting of that timb« l 
the collection of the state’s share will run this state w it 
a dollar of direct taxation. The state taxes land so h 


that it drives the ax into the timber. 
Indications point to a fair local lumber trade i 


spring. Many inquiries are coming in and a num! i 
orders are booked for delivery as soon as the wes’ ier 
settles sufficiently to permit the starting of bu g 
operations. Architect W. G. Malecomson says the out \ok 


is for the erection of many fine residences. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan 1] 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, who has been serious! 
was in his office today for the first time in s 
weeks. He is recovering nicely but will not tal 
active work for some time. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., March 2.—J. D. Erskine, of A 
ville, has carried on successful lumbering operati’ in 

spite of the unfavorable weather conditions this s 


He reports that his cut this year will be much la: /er 
than ever before. He is banking a large quantit 
timber at the Seven Mile Post and as soon as we r 


conditions will permit will put in a spur siding. A 
new station and town will be founded there, to be « 
Mabel. 

Logging has been favored by good weather during 
last week or ten days and the loggers have not been 
to take advantage of the same. However, a numbe: 
the camps are breaking up and the season is al 


over. John Hurst and Nelson Rose, of Grand Maris, 
have finished their operations and closed down tleil 
camps. John La Londe, of Grand Marais, is buy 0g 


several extra teams and pushing his operations to get 38 
much done as possible before the close of operations. 
8. S. Nettleton is also rushing out his logs to the Graud 
Marais market. 

Work has been begun on the new hoop factory at 
Koss. W. Horst, of Horst & Fremering, Minster, O 
and Mr. Dumond, of Stephenson, Mich., are in charge 
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ss of $200,000. 


work, with a crew of men from Ohio. It is ex- 
| that the factory will be completed in April and 


machinery installed soon after. 


ther Bros. have leased the Hugh Shay mill at 
fask and are operating the plant full blast manu- 
ring shingles and tie cuts. Large quantities of 
are being hauled in and it is expected that the 


will be kept in operation for some time. 
d Paro, who has been logging at Jason for the 

Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, has 

camp for the season and discharged his crews. 

Wisconsin & Michigan railroad is being extended 
Cundy, about eight miles, into the city of Iron 
tain. For years the people of Iron Mountain 
been obliged to make the trip from Iron Mountain 
indy by stage in order to get access to the Wis- 

& Michigan railroad. The Wisconsin & Michi- 
s hauling large quantities of logs this winter. 

Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company has 

ed all the machinery and equipment from its 
at Iron River and ceased operations there. 
Ryan and other Marquette capitalists have 
ed the Marquette Realty Company, with a capital 
15,000. They will handle timber lands and other 
state. 

mill of the South Side Lumber Company, at Hia- 
, is out of commission temporarily. Large quanti- 
f timber are being banked there. 

mill of the Portage Lake Lumber Company, at 
| Marais, is operating and lumbering operations 
roing on rapidly. 

FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

\ND Rapips, Micu., March 3.—The anuual ban- 
of Grand Rapids Council No. 131, United Commer- 
rravelers, will be held at the Morton house March 
th Jeff B. Webb as toastmaster. An interesting 
has been prepared, including addresses by 
p McCormick, State Railroad Commissioner Glas- 
id E. A. Stowe, president of the Grand Rapids 
of trade. 

Michigan Trust Company is offering to investors 


*800,000 first mortgage 6 percent timber reserve gold 


s of the W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, at 
nd interest. The W. H. White Company has a 
1 and surplus of more than $2,000,000 and its net 
e each year for the last five years has been in 

The company advises that one-third 

s output for this year has already been sold. The 

s are a first and only lien on 53,920 acres of hard- 
estimated to cut 378,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
are in Charlevoix, Antrim, Montmorency, Otsego 

Alpena counties and the timber alone has an ap- 
| cash market valuation of $50 an acre, or a total 

m of $2,500,000. <A controlling interest in the 
of the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena railroad 
ged as additional security. The mortgage pre- 
that 38,000 acres of the land, containing 232,- 


feet, shall be held as a reserve, not to be cut 
the life of the mortgage. . 
recently destroyed the Bank block at Boyne 


ere the general offices of the W. H. White Com- 
and private offices of W. H. White, Thomas White 
\. L. Martin were located. Most of the records and 
of the W. H. White Company and the Boyne 
mber Company were in the vault and remain in- 
New offices have been leased in the Electrie block. 
ew factory of the Badger Woodenware Com- 
soyne City, will be built between the cooperage 
neer works and the new saw mill of-the W. H. 
Company, the site extending from the railroad 
the river. A frame building 60x200 feet will 
p and thirty men will be employed at the start. 
nd beech timber will be used in the manufae- 
butter bowls, molds, clothes pins, rolling pins, 
nashers, baseball bats ete. 

new saw mill plant of the W. H. White Company, 
ll be operated in connection with the company’s 
plant at Boyne City, has just started operations. 

1 will cut about 30,000 feet a day. 





LLETIN OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
llis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
ts bulletin No. 1503, entitled ‘‘ Allis-Chalmers 
mnected Reynolds Corliss Engines,’’ which ¢on- 
beral amount of information upon the building 

engines, a business in which the company has 
ged for nearly fifty years. This publication 
to the consideration of direct connected units; 
ining a comparison with the belt driven gen- 


To the user of certain power who is certain 
rested in the most advantageous method of 
this booklet will prove valuable, containing 


: a description of the different types of engines 
service to which each of them is best adapted. 
gines described are based upon extra heavy 
The crank and cross head pins are of ample 
large main bearings and shafts correctly pro- 
to the weights of the flywheel and generator. 
into details and 
Copy of the bulle- 
1 by addressing the ‘‘ Publicity Depart- 
halmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


iption of each engine goes 
capability of the machine. 

he 
is-( 








MBER MOVEMENT AT MINNEAPOLIS. 
Is, MInN., March 4.—Shipments of lumber 
apolis, as compiled from railroad reports, came 
0 feet, compared with 7,296,000 feet in Jan- 
s was about 50 percent of the last year’s rate, 
in February, 1907, were 18,944,000 feet. 
picking up somewhat, though, and shipments 
st week of February were 3,024,000, or about a 
the total. Receipts for the month were 9,072,- 
pared with 11,312,000 feet last year. 


O] 








MINNESOTA LOGGING GOOD. 


Ideal Weather Conditions Allow Increase of Input 
of Logs—Change in Rules on Shipments to 
Minnesota Transfer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 4.—Logging operations 
north of the Great Northern line from Duluth to Crooks- 
ton have been conducted under almost ideal conditions. 
There have been only a few soft days there and consid- 
erable cold weather which has not touched southern 
Minnesota. At Tenstrike a week ago the thermometer 
registered 35 degrees below zero, while at this city it 
got no colder than 10 degrees above and was warmer 
still next day. Magnificent ice roads have been built and 
the hauling was never better. All the logs that have 
been cut are being taken out of the woods without any 
trouble. Farther south and east, however, considerable 
trouble has been experienced and small loggers who have 
not made ice roads are having trouble because of lack 
of snow. 

C. A. Barton, of the Northland Pine Company, has re- 
turned from a trip with W. H. Gemmel, of the Minne- 
sota & International railway, and a party, going by the 
Minnesota & International north to International Falls 
and back by way of the Duluth, Virginia & Rainy Lake 
railway. He said logging along this route was progress- 
ing satisfactorily. Curtajlment was the rule, of course, 
and the reduction in eut would probably run between 30 
and 40 percent. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is home from a trip into the 
woods above Cloquet with a party of Cloquet lumber- 
men. He says roads were never finer than the ice high- 
ways over which they journeyed from one camp to 
another, 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, is in this city from the company’s white cedar 
camps on the Minnesota & International railway. He 
says cedarmen are having no trouble in getting out all 
they cut. The cut is being curtailed from 60 to 70 
percent, which will prevent an oversupply of poles and 
will probably make posts a scarce article. 

Improved demand from every quarter is reported by 
Edgar Dalzell, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company. 
He says business is much better than at any time since 
October. Most of the orders received call for prompt 
shipment. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Seanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, returned last week from a long trip, during which 
he looked over business enterprises in Louisiana and the 
Bahamas. He visited three Bahama islands upon which 
tie Bahamas Timber Company, Limited, of which he is 
a member, has timber concessions. A mill is being built 
on Great Abaco, which will be in operation July 1. The 
output will be yellow pine of good quality, manufac- 
tured for export. The timber is of rapid’ growth and he 
says it will never be entirely cut off. Mr. Scanlon re- 
ceived word Saturday of labor disturbances at his com- 
pany’s mill at Kentwood, La., and left Saturday night 
for the scene of the trouble. 

The latest rap the transcontinental railroads have 
made against the Pacific coast lumber interests comes in 
the shape of an order relating to shipments through 
Minnesota Transfer, which took effect March 1. The 
railroads refuse hereafter to carry freight charges or 
advance them for the shipper, taking the ground that 
they are ‘‘not collectors, only common earriers.’’ In 
the lumber or shingles unloaded and stored at 
Minnesota Transfer the shipper is required to settle the 


case of 


freight charges when the car is unloaded at the 
Transfer. 
C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company 


and allied corporations, has been in this city for several 
days between trips to the Pacific coast. He left again 
this week for San Francisco. The company’s mill at 
Marshfield, Ore., was supposed to start sawing Monday 
and the lumber is to be loaded into its schooner direct 
from the mill. A distributing yard site up the bay from 
San Francisco has been secured and Mr. Smith says 
the locations for the mill and for the distributing yard 
are ideal. 

Robert Burns, Mitchell, S. D., and Mr. Lund, Daw- 
son, Minn., well known retail dealers, have been in Min- 
neapolis calling on business correspondents. 

William Ladd, eastern representative of the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company, Spokane, has returned from an 
extended Nebraska trip. He reports that retail dealers 
there have large stocks as a rule, but the state is pros- 
perous and the outlook for retail business is good, so 
wholesale demand should come later. 

Anton Laursen, a retail dealer of Luck, Wis., was in 
this city recently. He says the open winter has favored 
retail trade and conditions there have been better than 
usual at this season of the year. 

Col. S. FE. Wood, one of the best known lumber sales- 
men in the northwest, has gone out as sales representa- 
tive of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, Bonners 
Ferry, Ida. He will look after trade in North and South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 


~ 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., March 3.—About six inches of snow 
fell Sunday northern Minnesota, improving the 
sleighing, especially on some of the long hauls. Plenty 
of snow has fallen this winter, but the soft spells have 
been so frequent 2nd so pronounced that it has vanished 
in exposed places. 

Many inquiries continue to come in and one or two 
lumber buyers have made pilgrimages here to size up 
the situation. But two saw mills in Duluth are operat- 
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ing. These are the Scott-Graff and the Rices Point 





When 

You Get 
Down To 
Figuring 








those early spring house bills, one of 
the best arguments you can present 
is that you have the stock on hand 
and can deliver it at once. If you 
can't do this, better send us your 


order today for some of our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC 


In addition to spruce we also have 
Southern Yellow Pine and West 
Virginia Hemlock and in addition 
to our own output, control the out- 
put of a number of mills specially 
favored with good timber in above 
woods, hence should you desire a 


mixed car we can fix you up. 


Inquiries solicited 
Telecode used. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, P4. 

















Can Ship at Once 


8 Cars, 1x4” No. 3 Common White Pine. 
:* wh? * * @ 
4 “ 1x4” No. 1,2& 3-8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us, 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., *777UR° 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 




















‘North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINZ, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 5 


White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
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| Mershon, 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


' White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 








New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 


We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 





Schuette, Parker & Co. | 























Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1011 Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910, 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 











OVR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


ORUMMOND. 
WISCONSIN, 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 








JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 
Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 

Shop Lumber. 

Sawyer-Goodman Company 


. MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 









mill, owned by Alger, Smith & Co. The Red Cliff mill 
will start with double shift when the spring breakup 
arrives. Thirteen million feet of logs have been banked 
in the harbor opposite the plant. 

Complaint of a scarcity of horses is made in the log- 
ging districts of the northwest and the prices of teams 
in the woods are correspondingly high. The shortage 
is explained in part by the fact that owing to a scar- 
city of snow during part of the winter it is necessary 
to crowd the work in the woods in many camps. Duluth 
is an important horse center as far as animals for the 
woods is concerned, 

M. FE. Meyers, Buffalo, of the Montreal River Lumber 
Company, was in this city a few days ago. His com- 
pany is building a saw mill at Saxon, Wis., and his 
business in the northwest relates to the new plant. Mr. 
Meyers says that the lumber yards in the east are carry- 
ing limited stocks, 

Pulpwood shipments amount to about 100 cars a day 
through Duluth. It is expected that this season’s ship- 
ments will exceed those of a year ago by 2,000 carloads. 
The fact that cars are plentiful has greatly facilitated 
the movement, though a month ago accumulations of 
wood in the forest could not be delivered at the rail- 
road beeause of lack of snow. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., March 3.—-A heavy fall of snow 
Saturday night and all day Sunday made twelve to 
fifteen inches in the districts where the heaviest logging 
for Cloquet is being carried on. This helped small 
operators who were hauling ties and pulpwood and who 
had no roads. Since Monday a large number of settlers 
and homesteaders have been hauling ties, posts, poles 
and pulpwood to the river and to the yards of the Clo 
quet Tie & Post Company. <A large amount of this 
material tributary to Cloquet is handled by the Cloquet 
Tie & Post Company. 

The curtailment of logs grows stronger each week. 
The Johnson-Wentworth Company’s camp No. 3° has 
been broken ‘up and Camps No. 1 and 2, whieh are haul- 
ing decked logs, will be broken up the last of this week. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company’s railroad camp No. 5 
closed today and its railroad camp No. 14 will be closed 
within a few days. 

The Duluth & Northeastern, the logging railroad of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, is hauling about eighty 
tiers of logs a day, and this amount will be decreased 
in two or three days to about sixty tiers. The Duluth 
& Northeastern railroad has already landed about 16,- 
000,000 feet of logs in the mill ponds of the Northern 
Lumber Company and the Cloquet Lumber Company’s 
mills. H. C. Hornby, manager of the Cloquet Lumber 
Company, will go east on a business trip tomorrow. 


NEW YORK TRADE QUIET. 


Inquiries Numerous But Buyers Refuse to Order 
Until Weather Conditions Improve— Little 
Stock on Hand at Head of the Lakes. 





NEW York, March 2.—Inquiries ere plentiful, but 
actual orders are scarcer than ever and little new busi- 
ness is received. One large white pine wholesaler stated 
today that if he received half the business he had figured 
on in February he would feel that he did enough business 
to last a year, but he had not’ received an order from the 
entire lot of inquiries. No one in this market is getting 
more than a small percentage of the business figured on. 
Manufacturing conditions show few signs of betterment. 
Furniture people receive comparatively little new busi- 
ness, and the outlook in this line is not inspiring to hard- 
wood men who have looked for better trade trom fur- 
niture factories. Millwork trade continues decidedly 
slow and it will probably take months for the situation 
in that line to adjust itself. 

George L. Curry, who has been established at Norfolk, 
Va., looking after North Carolina pine for ‘W. M. 
Crombie & Co., has established himself at the firm’s 
local office, S1 New street. Col. W. A. Crombie sailed 
for Europe last week to be gone two months on a pleas- 
ure trip to Italy and Switzerland. 

R. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va., secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, wes in this city for a few 
days last week calling on local North Carolina pine 
wholesalers. He is optimistic concerning the outlook 
in the southern pine situation. 

J. D. Moir, of Christy, Moir & Co., wholesale Adiron- 
dack spruce dealers, 149 Broadway, returned Friday from 
an extensive trip among the company’s mills in the 
northern part of New York. Mr. Moir states that while 
the demand in this section of the state is quiet the pros- 
pects are good and the eall for Adirondack spruce from 
dealers through New York state indicates an enlivened 
activity among the yards in those districts. So far as 
the manufacturing end is concerned stocks are not plen- 
tiful and weather conditions have combined to prevent 
an increase in supplies carried at mill points. Mr. Moir 
feels much encouraged over the outlook. 

Cypress, according to E. J. Marsh, of the Seacoast 
Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, is stronger than 
it has been for several weeks. The Seacoast Lumber 
Company has booked some good business within the last 
week or ten days, and Mr. Marsh says price prospects are 
improving right along. 

Fred S. Morse, of the Fred S. Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., was in this city today. Other 
visitors for the week include: Martin F. Amorous, King- 
wood, Ga.; Richard P. White, Albany, N. Y.; O. H. Bab- 
cock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; W. B. Mil- 


lard, Millard Lumber Company, Rouse Point, N. 
M.S. Tremaine, Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. 


W. H. Ryder, of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Compa 


Baltimore, Md.; Hugh McLean, Hugh MeLean Lun 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert C. Lippincott, P| 
delphia, Pa. 

The Atlantic Box & Lumber Company, 296 Mad 
street, has bought the plant and stock of the Mercha 
Box & Lumber Company, of Jersey City, which went 
a receiver’s hands a few weeks ago. 

S. E. Slaymaker, of 8. E. Slaymaker & Co., 309 Bi 
way, West Virginia spruce wholesalers, look for a by 
trade in their line. Mr. Slaymaker states that quotat 
have been rather irregular, but stocks at mill p 
have come to a point where prices must advance. 
firm’s mills at Cass, W. Va., are turning out a sn 
output than usual for this time of the year. 

J. L. Phillips & Co., yellow pine manufacturer, 
headquarters at Thomasville, Cal., have leased an 
at 220 Broadway, which will be in charge of J. C, 


ness as general sales manager. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Norru TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 3.—J. A. Ke 
Kent & Campbell, and P. M. Shaw, of UVuluth, Mr 
who ship considerable lumber to the Tonawandas 
other points along the lower lakes, were in this 
recently looking over the situation and aequai 
themselves with the requirements of their custo: 
They reported comparatively little stock at the he 
the lakes for sale. Between the two shippers there 
only a few million feet for sale here, and little of 
was sold, the prices being considered too steep. 

Local dealers interested in logging operations 
Georgian bay district state that the season’s wo1 
the woods is rapidly drawing to a close and it w 
only a week or two before the getting out of timbe1 
have ceased until next winter. The weather has 
favorable and the amount of logs sawed has fully 
up to the proportions intended when the work 
started, being about 25 percent short of last wint: 

Dealers are spending much time sending out 
tions in response to increasing inquiries, but the 
tainty of buyers as to requirements of the trad 
the near future makes business rather changeable. 
various prices offered on the same item is credited 
having some effect in keeping orders back. 

While predictions are made that this season 
marked by a considerable decrease in the receipt 
stock by vessel at the Tonawandas a number of «i 
will bring forward their usual quota by lake bi 
of contracts executed when conditions were mot 
their advantage. Included among these deale1 
Robinson Bros., McLean Bros. and the R. T. 
Lumber Company. 

John M. Williamson, who severed his connectior 
the Eastern Lumber Company last year, to engage 
planing mill and woodworking mili business in R 
ter, N. Y., was a recent visitor to this city. Mn 
liamson spoke encouragingly of business in Roc] 
where building operations during the last few years 
attracted more than ordinary attention. 

Silverthorne & Co. are pleased to note an iner 
business at their southern mills. A communication 
the plant at Ellisville, Miss., states that enough 
are on hand to keep the mill busy for a month at 
should no more be taken in. The orders being 
are mostly for bill stuff. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO, N. : a March 4.—Good trade is report 
Jumber by some of the general dealers and thers 
sign of weakness anywhere. Building operations 
not large for the ground ean not be opened 
where there is extreme need of starting up this n 
which is not often the case. A permit was issu 
week for the erection of a hospital to cost #50, 
may be followed by work at once. Only twenty 
permits were issued, the entire cost being figul 
$129,340, with eleven frame dwellings in the list. 

Lumbermen are scarce here this week, on 
of the number attending the convention of the Nat 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in Washi 
though the trip is made for the most part as a s 
outing. Interest centers more in the National 
wood Lumber Association, with its inspection 
settle. 

M. E. Preisch is on an eastern sales trip, so as | 
such work out of the way against a call to th 
Brunswick woods, as it is the plan to get the sav 
running early, the shingle mills having run all 
The cypress trade is more active than white pi 
a rule. 

Some of the shingle dealers are getting advices 
good cut of cedars in the Georgian bay district of 
ada, the plan being to ship most of them here if 
do not self readily at home. 

A. A. Mason, of Taylor & Mason, is in New 01 
this week attending the Mardi Gras and hustling ‘ 
lumber. The senior member of the firm reports 
good business, in spite of the dull times. 

This market received more yellow than white pu 
rail last year, while not later than 1904 the receipts 
white pine by rail were mure than 50 percent gre: 
than of yellow pine. 

BBB OOM 


The big Mississippi mill of the Caleasieu Longleaf L 


ber Company at Lake Charles, La., resumed operat! 


Mareh 2. It has been closed down for six months. 


y 


\ 


entire plant has been remodeled and new. and impro 


machinery installed at an expenditure of $300,000. 
work of repair was begun a year ago last January. 
mill has a capacity of 200,000 feet a day. 
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QUAKER CITY TRADE MAKES GOOD SHOWING. 





North Carolina Pine and Spruce Selling for Better Prices — Change To Be Made in 


Inspection Rules—Improvement at Pittsburg. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


P )ELPHIA, PA., Mareh 5.—Conservative lumber- 
me ieve that the lumber trade has strengthened con- 
sick y last week. Prices are said to be stronger, 
esp y in North Carolina pine and spruce and in all 
or: of hardwoods. Many lumbermen declare that 
the isiness since January 1 has been as good in totals 
of tities and prices as for the corresponding period 
of t year. 

Mr. Vaughan, with Lewis Thompson & Co., says of the 
reta ade: 

( trade is not as active as the outside trade. The 
pla mills continue to put out large quantities of lumber. 
An sual number of inquiries have come from out of 
to ecially during the last two weeks, many more than 

previous fortnight. Our mahogany business is 
rong than ever. Siuce January 1 our business has been 
‘ than for the corresponding months of 1907. Of 


have had to werk harder to get it, but we are 
satisfied. 


A g the visitors to this city ’s trade last week were 

following: J.C. Hurley, Troy, N. C.; F. H. Weath- 
é Woodstown, N. J.; W. S. Harlan, of the Drexel 
Lun Company, Lockhart, Ala.; M. D. Eutsler, of the 
Clinch Valley Lumber Company, St. Paul, Va.; E. E. 
Whe , of the Wheeler Lumber Compaty, Pittsburg; 
George C. Brown, Nashville, Tenn.; H. K. Bustler, 
Bluefields, Va.; C. E. Specht, Johnstown, Pa.; Fred 8. 
Pyi of the B. B. Martin Company, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Thomas J. Jamison, of the Greater-Body Lumber Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa.; O. H. Vail, Mountain City, 
Tenn.: F. E. Shippen, of the Shippen Bres. Lumber 
Company, Ellajay, Ga., and John L. Cochran, Vansant, 
Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

W. H. Roberts, of the Roberts & Kaiser Lumber Com- 
pany, Wise, Va., was in this city last. week homeward 
bound from a trip through the middle west, New York 
nd Pennsylvania. 


L. N. White, of Henderson & White, Coburn, Va., has 
been ill at the Hotel Stenton, this city, for the last week 
and was unable to proceed on his journey home. He is 
reported to be convalescent. 

At the next meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
Thursday, March 11, a report will probably be submitted 
on the progress of harmonizing the rules for lumber 
| m, for which purpose the exchange several weeks 
ago sent a committee to New York to attend a confer- 
ence there. This committee reported at the last meeting 
that fteen out of sixteen disputed points had been set- 

that much depended on the settlement of this 





ne point and the acceptance of all depended largely 
upon the one. Clem E. Lloyd, jr., of the committee, 
a that the committee would be able to submit a 
fina port soon. The exchange will also elect to mem- 
bership Seymour Y. Warner & Co. and the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Company. 

A nthusiastie crowd of lumbermen, who had _ jour- 
n m this city and Camden to attend the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey lumbermen at Newark, re- 
turne ghly delighted with their visit. Among them 
were A. S. MeGaughan; W. S. De Witt, with Horace G. 
Hazard; John MeLean, of McLean Bros.; James W. 
And n and F. 8S. Underkili, of Wistar, Underhill & 


Co.; Harry S. Field, with Justice P. Taylor; William 


E. Bennett, of Munger & Bennett; W. C. Coles, of C. D. 
Coles & Sons. 

0 M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
fas changed his plans about making an extended south- 
ern t C. D. Patterson and J. A. Finley are in the 


d will go on an extended trip to Michigan to 
r the maple flooring interests of the firm. Mr. 
Brur ill leave for the west immediately after his 
retur ith Henry O. Whelpton, of the company, from 
\ ston, where they went early in the week. 

i. Lloyd, jr., of the Boice Lumber Company, has 
gor Washington to attend the convention of the 
Nat Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the 1 g of the car stake committee. 
Bates, jr., of Wistar, Underhill & Co., is in Cin 
J. W. Anderson is in the Cumberland valley 
as N. Nixon is in New York. 

rry River Boom & Lumber Company and the 
ver Boom & Paper Company moved last week 
fourteenth floor of the Land Title building to 
umodious and better equipped offices on the 


¢ st floor of the same building. 

L M. Bruner was accompanied on his trip to 
Wa n early in the week by the following as his 
pers guests: H. E. Weitzel and P. Elmer Weitzel, 
[i mer Weitzel & Bros.; Samuel Shoemaker, a 
nO! builder; E. S. Gardner, vice president of the 
Ridg enue bank, and Horace Smedley, of Metal. 

J R. Rogers, Vicegerent Snark of the Concate- 
a er of Hoo-Hoo, will return from a ten days’ 
s factory in New England in time to complete 
irrangements of this concatenation to be held 

re 13. 

' L. Rice, of the T. B. Rice & Sons Company 
and ent of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, has re- 
rt a visit to the south and west. 

= rt of the bureau of building inspection for 
Febr shows that permits were issued for work esti- 
aia cost $1,217,980, as compared with $987,455 
tor t rresponding month of last year and $3,063,720 
tor February, 1896. 
ee tempestuous voyage from St. Johns, New 
Ty k, the schooner Georgia, loaded with lath, 
Cache t 


his port last week, minus huge piles of lath 





thrown and swept overboard from the decks when the 
schooner sprang a leak. 

Charles Elmer Smith became secretary and general 
manager of the Builders’ exchange Monday, succeeding 
William Harkness, who was secretary for many years, 
Mr. Harkness resigned on account of ill health. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., March 3.—The delegation of lumber- 
men who will attend the convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington 
left today on a special car over the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad. More than a score of the dealers were aboard 
the train. 

Improvement has continued steadily. Good orders 
were booked last week by several of the larger com- 
panies and from customers that are usually considered 
conservative. The retailer has become more conspicuous 
and the stocking up of his yard is looked upon as sig- 
nificant. Prices in many manufactured materials have 
acted harmoniously with lumber. Iron and steel are 
firmer and the actual disturbance over pig iron is so 
slight when sifted down that it is causing little concern. 
Mills are working more steadily. The accumulation of 
orders is larger than a week ago and inquiries are com- 
ing in for all grades of material as well as for coal 
and coke. Tunnel construction work has been started in 
this city, which has caused a fair demand for material 
for false work. Most of this work is of a municipal 
character. 

Bemis & Vosburg report booking more orders for 
spruce, hemlock and yellow pine, which have swelled 
their volume of business in fine shape. February has 
been marked by advancement in all lines of marketable 
materials. Offers of some good orders for spruce have 
been declined because of the price during the last week. 
This concern is hustling on new business and is making 
a fine showing in the hardwood and yellow pine depart- 
ment, both of which have been established but a few 
months. C. M. Eggers, of Uniontown, one of the leading 
retail lumbermen of western Pennsylvania, called at 
these offices this week. 

KE. V. Babeock and Fred R. Babeock, of E. V. sab 
cock & Co., are attending the annual convention in Wash 
ington, leaving the general offices in charge of O. H. 
3abeock, who is a busy man for the time being. The 
company reports that snow and ice is still interfering 
with mill operations in West Virginia, where the effects 
of the February storms were the most severe in years. 

J. M. Dunwoodie, eastern representative of the orest 
Lumber Company, has returned from the mills at Kon- 
narock, Va., where he has been for some time looking 
over operations. <A. J. Diebold, of this company, is in 
Washington attending the national convention. FF. X. 
Diebold is in the south on a business trip. He will 
make a business tour through eastern cities before re- 
turning home at the end of this week. Stocks at the 
company’s mills are reported to be in good shape, but 
the West Virginia mills are still operating under diffi- 
culties because of the storms that have demoralized 
railroads and timber work generally. It is expected that 
the mills in that field will start shipping again this week. 
It is also noted that a large number of back orders, some 
of which were suspended during the depression, are com- 
ing in and are making things lively for the dealers. The 
company is receiving many large orders from retail 
yards, which usually are placed early in the year. Col- 
lections are improving satisfactorily and the general 
feeling of buyers is much improved. 

Severe weather has retarded building, but sufficient 
projects are in view to make business come with a rush 
later in the spring. 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF MINNESOTA CUT- 
OVER LANDS. 

Gen. C. C. Andrews, forestry commissioner of Min 
nesota, is advocating a plan whereby the cutover 
pine lands of that state can be reforested. He recom- 
mends that a constitutional amendment be adopted 
by the legislature, which shall provide for an annual 
tax of three-tenths of 1 percent on the dollar of 
all taxable property, the proceeds of which shall be 
used by the forestry board in the purchase of cutover 
and forest land, at not to exceed #5 an acre, and the 
maintenance thereon of forests in accordance with 
forestry principles. He proposed that the revenue 
derived from the state forests be conveyed into the 
treasury, except that one quarter of the net revenues 
shall be paid to the towns in which the state forests 
are situated in aid of public schools and roads. The 
Commissioner has received a large number of letters 
from representative men of the state, commending his 





BA BPP 
PROVISION FOR PURCHASE OF LANDS FOR 
REFORESTATION. 

DuLutTH. MINN., Mareh 3.—Gen. C. C. Andrews, for- 
estry commissioner of Minnesota, has a proposition which 
some northern Minnesota people have indorsed. It is that 
all the taxable property of the state be taxed three-tenths 
of a mill on $1 for the purchase of lands to be used by 
the state for reforestation. The price of such lands shall 
not exceed $5 an acre. One quarter of the net revenue 
from such lands shall go to the towns in which such lands 
are situated for schools and roads and the balance shall 
go into the state treasury. A bill providing for some 
such proposition will be introduced at the next legis- 
lature. 
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We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock 
and if you are interested, would 
suggest you ask us for prices. 


Cars 2x4 6’ No. | Hemlock 

ao” rms 

15 “ 2x6 8’ Not “ 

10 “ 2x6 10’No.1  “ 

10 “ 2x8 10’No1  “ 

5 “ 2x10 10’No.t  “ 

“2x12 10’No.t “ 

2x4 S*No2 

2x10 8’ No2 “ 

“2x4 10’No.2 0“ 

*“ 2x10 10’No.2 “ 

each 2x12, 12’, 14’ and 16’ No, 2 
Hemlock. 

A large Stock of all other sizes of 

Hemlock, 


on 


ee ee ee ee ee 
. 
= 


be. 


Our stock of Hemlock is complete tn nearly 
all respects, The above items of Hemlock 
represent some stock that we would ltke to 
move promptly. We want ingutries for all 
kinds of Hemlock. 


yc 















Duluth Log Company, 


PRODUCERS. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


DULUTH, MINN. 








FOR QVICK SHIPMENT 


Cedar Posts, Poles and W. C. Shingles 

4” and 6” Basswood Sidin - 

1” Dry Basswood, All Grades 

14%” y Basswood and Birch No. 3 Com. 
Com. and ist and 2nd Birch 

3” Tamarack Road Plank 

1” No. 3 and Better White Pine 

Full Stock Hemlock. Log run Soft Elm 


COOPER @ MAXSON LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 














WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


West Bay City, Mich 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


Corlkk IPime 


There is mo other as soft 
as Shoppenagoms 




















E are the exclusive manu- 

facturers and by maintain- 
ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, lhlamsom & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 























Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 





50 M. 1x4 Hemlock 
00 “ix6 =‘ 
he | 
50 ixld 


100 M. 2x4 Hemlock 
s08 “* 216 * 
ae ae: * 
wa“ a8. “ 


Write for Prices, 





Johannesburg, Mich. 














| Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


| Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
































We Can Ship Mixed Orders 8 


without unnecessary delay as we 0 
own and operate our own mills, and 

by carrying well assorted stocks can 

ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request. 


* E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


ee 2 


_S A A I oo ow oS 


Established 1877. 
Telecode Used. 











COAST MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


New Grading Rules Adopted—Members Declare 
That No Compromise On Rate Question Will 
Be Made—News and Personal. 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 29.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers was held 
in the hemlock room at the Tacoma hotel Saturday after- 
noon, beginning at 1:30 o’clock and lasting an hour, 
deliberations being hurried so that the manufacturers 
and others could attend the afternoon session of the 
western retailers’ convention. 

The meeting was called to order by President E. G. 
Griggs. 

The reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting 
was dispensed with and Secretary V. H. Beckman read 
a letter from the young lady in charge of the manufac- 
turers’ exhibit, telling of the interest the public has 
taken in it and attributing to it an increased use of fir 
finish in Minneapolis and the northwest as well as stimu- 
lating the use of all kinds of fir lumber. 

R. S. Kellogg, of the Forest Service, wrote the asso- 
ciation regarding the proposed census of the standing 
timber of the country by the government and his letter 
was read. 

A letter was read by the secretary from Attorney 
W. W. Ross, who is looking after the interests of the 
lumbermen in the ear stake litigation, asking for in- 
formation regarding whether the western railroads are 
allowing lumbermen out here 500 pounds for the weight 
of the stakes. 

A communication was also read from the National 
Freight Service Association, asking that the association 
be represented at its executive committee meeting at 
Richmond, Va., and as C. I. White, of Seattle, is on 
his way to Washington, D. C., he was instructed, on mo- 
tion of C. FE. Patten, to represent this association. 

The government timber census was approved by mo- 
tion. 

G. G. Startup, chairman of the grading committee, 
presented the following report, which was adopted: 

Your committee respectfully recommends that the follow- 
ing changes in grading rules be adopted: You will notice 
that the grade of No. 8 cedar siding has been omitted in 
our old rules. We suggest the following, for this grade will 
admit of knots up to 44-inch diameter, roughness in dress- 
ing or other recognized defects not to exceed ‘four of any 
said defects or their equivalent in any one piece, defects 
that can be cut out at a loss not to exceed 20 percent of 
piece admissible. We also suggest that the matter of sap 
in B grade be eliminated and considered no defect and read 
as follows: Slight reughness in dressing, sap no defect: 
also that we change the name of grades of cedar siding to 
read 1, 2 and 8 instead of clear “A” and “B.” We also 
recommend in all rules when defects which may be allowed 
are mentioned that the basis of lengths shall be 14 feet. 

R. L. MeCormick spoke on market conditions, saying 
that no ground had been gained during the last month 
but that some would be gained during the first thirty 
days after a favorable decision in the rate matter. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the freight rate committee, reported 
regarding the work of the alleged cancelation committee 
in Seattle. The lumbermen had replied to the committee 
that it had spent a great deal of money and time on 
the rate litigation and could listen to no compromise 
other than a restoration of the old rate unconditionally. 
He explained that the committee had endeavored to 
get the railroads to accept individual bonds for the ad- 
vance in the rate and the lumbermen gladly acquiesced 
in this. Some misunderstanding had developed regard- 
ing this, either intentionally or otherwise, on the part of 
the railroad attorneys. 

He further stated that Chairman C. F. White, of the 
committee, and Attorney Austin Griffith had gone to 
Washington, D. C., to be present when Judge Wimbish 
argues the case before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 4. Mr. Bloedel suggested that now all 
commercial bodies should be asked to petition, without 
prejudice to either party, the commission to give an im- 
mediate decision. In a few days now the entire matter 
will be finished and before the commission and the de- 
cision anxiously awaited. 

I. A. Nadeau, director general of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, spoke of the forestry building at the 
1909 exposition in Seattle in 1909. Judge M. M. God- 
man, of the state commission, presented the matter fur- 
ther, saying the commission wanted the advice and ap- 
proval of the association regarding the forestry build- 
ing and also as to the lumber exhibit of the Coast. 

Architect Charles Saunders, of the commission, showed 
plans of the forestry building, and after they were in- 
spected, on motion the chair was instructed to appoint 
a committee of five to meet with the state commission at 
an early date. The exposition officials then retired, but 
before leaving Mr. Nadeau thanked the association for 
its consideration of the matter. 

A. Von Boecklin, of the committee on the entertain- 
ment of the visiting retailers, announced the banquet 
in the evening, and stated that tickets were $2 each, and 
should be bought at once, so that an idea could be 
obtained as soon as possible of the number that would 
attend. 

President Griggs announced the meeting of the re- 
tailers and suggested that every member attend, as it 
was an open meeting and all were invited. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


Those Present. 


L. G. Horton, Seattle; Northwest Lbr. Co. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
Cc. E. Patten, Seattle; Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co. 


Cc. C. Bronson, Seattle; Day I,br. Co. 

George E. Birge, Centralia; Lbr. Mfrs.’ Agency. 
T. J. Butcher, Seattle: U. 8S. Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham; Larson Lbr. Co. 

Cc. C. Doud, Tacoma; Defiance Lbr. Co. 


R. L. McCormick, Tacoma; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
R. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C.; B. C. M. & T. Co. 

Fred Alexander, Seattle; Cargo Inspection Bureau. 

George Cartier, South Bend; South Bend Mills & Timb«> (o, 
E. G. Ames, Port Gamble; Puget Mill Co. 

F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake; Clear Lake Lbr. Co. 

G. G. Startup, Startup; Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

V. H. Boner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. 


. A. Mufliey, Seattle; Old Oregon Lbr. Co. 


\ 

] 

R. L. Martin, Bellingham; Larson Lbr. Co. 
Cc. W. Stimson, Seattle; Ballard Lbr. Co. 
W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; S. E. Slade Lbr. Co. 
Cc. E. Will, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma: Tacoma Mill Co. 
S. L. Johnson, Seattle: Grays Harbor Com. Co. 
T. Harstad, Tacoma; Jacobson Lbr. Co. 

IL. Larson, Tacoma; Jacobson Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Vance, Alma, Wash.; Vance Lbr. Co. 
J. 1. Welling, Seattle; Seattle Lbr. Co. 


hilip Reece, 'Tacoma ; Wheeler-Reece Lbr. Co. 

‘mil Lovegren, Seattle; Preston Mill Co. 

*, A. Harm, ‘Tenino; Harm Brown Lbr. Co. 

J. Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lbr. Co. 

I. MeIntosh, Seattle; Nortiwest Lbr. Co. 

Alex White, Littell; Chehalis Lbr. Co. 

I. J. Naylor, South Prairie, Wash.; Naylor Lbr. C 

Thomas Menzer, Tenino; Menzer Lbr. Co. 

Ik. H. Schafer, Seattle; Arrow Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

L. L. Doud, Tacoma; Defiance Lbr. Co. 

Frank Leach, Tacoma; Union Lbr. Co. 

3. O. Skewis, Tacoma; Skewis Lbr. Co. 

A. Von Poecklin, Tacoma; Washington Mfg. Co. 

A. E. Payneer, Everett; Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co. 

A. N. Riggs, McCormick: H. MeCormick Lbr. Co. 

Frank Shields, Tacoma; Union Lbr. Co. 

+, Startup, Chehalis; H. J. Miller Lbr. Co. 

’, Specht, Seattle; secretary Law Dept. 
Dickson, Tacoma; Mineral Lbr. Co. 

ge Cooper, Bellingham; Hazel Mill Co. 

W. Foster, Anacortes; Fidalgo Mill Co. 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


Steamer Cargoes of Lumber Received—Improve- 
ment in Various Plants—Large Reduction in 
Cut Made—Personal and News Items. 


30sTON, MAss., Feb. 29.—The Pope & Cottle Com- 


Pe ATT, 














pany, Chelsea, Mass., is planning to add a lime and 
cement department to its large lumber business in that 
city. This company has enlarged one of its sheds to 


150x60 feet and has built another, 130x30 feet. It has 
also put in a side track, fully 800 feet long, through the 
center of its yard. 

Among the Boston lumber dealers who attended the 
convention in Washington this week were William E. 
Litchfield, Frank W. Lawrence, Herbert W. Blanchard 
and H. C. Philbrick. Mr. Philbrick intends to extend 
his trip south before returning home. 

Arrivals of lumber at Boston by water this week were 
three part steamer cargoes with about 368,000 feet, one 
schooner with 650,000 feet from the south and one 
schooner with about 200,000 feet from Maine. 

The United Lumber Company, Springfield; the Vir- 
ginia Timber Company and the Duxbury Coal & Lumber 
Company, Duxbury, have filed their annual statement 

J. Albert Buell, Wilmington, Vt., has been making : 
trip through New England. He also visited New York 
in the interests of the Woodstock Lumber Company. 


f 


ya 


The Woodstock company has added another office to its 
quarters in the Board of Trade building. 
3uilding contracts awarded in New England during 


the last week amounted to $788,000, against $1,829,000 
during the corresponding week in 1907. Since the first 
of the year the contracts have amouted to $6,049,00), as 


compared with $15,550,000 during the corresponding 

period last year. ; 
Recent warm weather, together with heavy rains, has 

caused lumber manufacturers considerable worry, is not 


much time is left this winter to get logs to the streams 
and rivers. Many logs are still in the woods and more 


snow is needed in many sections. Several Maine !um- 
bermen are badly handicapped. 

Medary M. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Company, St. Albans, W. Va., was in Boston last ek, 
Mr. Stark is attending Yale during the winter. I» the 
summer he puts in his time as superintendent of the 1uill. 

Frank 8. Pomeroy has bought out his father’. in- 
terest in the woodworking shop and planing mi! in 
Northampton, Mass. 

A large consuming manufacturer of lumber says is 
not cutting more than 10 percent of the amoi of 
lumber that he usually does at this time of the ‘car. 


Others also complain of lack of orders. 

Several managers of retail lumber yards in this » 'vin- 
ity state that their business has fallen off from to 
331% per cent as compared with this time last year. Une 
says that orders are of smaller volume than in 189 

Morris A. Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, and 
the Hon. J. M. W. Hall have just returned from « ‘rip 
of a few weeks to British Columbia and southern ‘ali- 
fornia. 

The annual meeting of the Rice & Lockwood Lu:uber 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., was held in that city, 
February 26. Directors elected were: Frank C. [ice, 
William W. Lockwood, Walter F. Rice, L. L. A-iley 
and James W. Hubbard. The officers elected re: 
Frank C. Rice, president; William W. Lockwood, vice 
president; Walter F. Rice, treasurer, and James W. !{ub- 
bard, secretary. 

NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 26.—The annual meting 
of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company was he!!! in 
the company’s office in the Phenix building in Spring 
field, Mass., on February 26. 

The officers and directors elected to serve for the et 
suing year are as follows: Directors—Frank C. lice, 
William W. Lockwood, Walter F. Rice, L. L. Ashley and 
James W. Hubbard. Officers—President, Frank C. Rice; 
vice president, William W. Lockwood; treasurer, Walter 
F. Rice; secretary, James W. Hubbard. 
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MACHINERY SUPPLIES FOR THE SOUTHWEST. 


Remarkable Illustrated Account of a Remarkable Enterprise—Everything for Making Renewals 


and Repairs—‘‘Night and Day Shop’”’ at Shreveport, La., Has an Enviable 
Record—Personnel and History of The W. K. Henderson 





W. K. Henderson, Sr., Shreveport, La. 


AT FIRST. 


g like that which is to follow has before been 


n a lumber trade newspaper. The Henderson 
Yorks & Supply Company, of Shreveport, La., 
has grown steadily every minute, night and day, 
its birth at Jefferson, Tex., in 1892, is the first 
rking concern to be exploited in an illustrative 
tive article, with engravings made from the 
photographs for this express purpose. 
illustrations which help to make up the fol 
twelve pages, we have endeavored to tell a 
the pietures and in the lines under those en- 


us as well as in the text, so that ‘‘He who runs 


ext will tell briefly the early history, the 
growth of this 16-year-old business, lead the 


hrough the foundry and its accessories, the 


Iron Works & Supply Company. 


machine shop and its appurtenances, mill supplies and 


storage, tell the territory covered by this enterprise 


in a merchandizing way and in the end offer a very 
brief biographical sketch of the nine men who are 
most closely allied with the business. The name of 
Henderson has become very familiar to all the saw 
mill people of the southwest and spells to them good 
goods and above all else—except quality—swift and 
reliable service. 

The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Com 
pany might well be called ‘*The Night and Day 
Shop,’’ for the management has ever been alert and 
on the watch, and has always made an effort to do for 
the saw mill man that quick service in time of break 
down and fire which means more to lumber manufae- 
turers than to any other class of producers in the 


world. 





W. K. Henderson, Jr., Shreveport, La. 


The local Shreveport Telephone Company wire, and 
three trunk lines of the Cumberland Telephone Com 
pany’s long distance service are installed in the offices 

and an exchange maint:ined of the last named com 
pany, and to make this service practical some execu 
tive head of The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Sup 
ply Company is ever at hand from 6 o’elock in the 
morning until late at night to attend the emergency 
calls and, besides, the long distance operator chief is 
instructed to call the chief executives of the Hender 
son coneern at their homes at all other times, when 
the would be patron seeks to do swift business by 
this method. 

This may seem a little thing to which reference 
should be made in this foreword, but after all it is 
one of those little big things, which have put The 


W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Company at 
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CADDO AND COMMERCE STREETS. 


‘EET FRONTAGE OF THE PLANT OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY, SHREVEPORT, LA., LOCATED ON SPRING, 
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IN THE FOUNDRY OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY WHILE THE MOLTEN IRON IS BEING POURED INTO THE 
MOLDS TO FORM CASTINGS FOR BUILDING ALL KINDS OF SAW MILL MACHINERY. 


and helped it to become such 

of those words which go to make up 

t business suecess us to he able to 

etain that prominent front rank position, 

buildings save one whieh go to make up 

plivsical home of this business are situated on 

Spring, Caddo and Commerce streets, Shreveport, three 
minutes’ leiurely walk from the hotels. 

offices of the company are located in a remark 

reinforced conerete building recently erected, 


consist of two large, well lighted rooms, heated 





With natural gas and furnished with every known 
office deviee to further a correct and satisfactory 
svstem of dealing with customers. 


The growth of this business has centered about the 
efforts and the clean and clear cut thought of W. Kk. 
Henderson, sm, supplemented by the foreeful and en 

work of his son, W. K. Henderson, jr. 

is a story of facilities, rather than personali 

illustrated series of reasons why those few 

of the southwest who do not now, should 

ceord their saw milling and mill sup 

to this growing Shreveport enterprise 

than a geneological history of the men whe 

the business possible, 


short sketeh of the Messrs. Henderson will lead 


A Portion of the Tool Room of The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Company in the Machine S! 
Where Iron Working Tools Are Kept and Issued to the Men. 


biographical department in the last division. oft 


a 


In the Foundry After the Molds Have Been Opened the Morning After a Cast Becker Brainard Milling Machine No. 5B, 
Has Been Made. 


an Unequaled Machine for 
versified Machine Shop Use. 
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Williams, White & Co. Power Shear No. 14!2 in the Blacksmith Shop; Ca- The Power Hammer in the Blacksmith Shop Used for Making Heavy Forg- 
pacity, 1x8 Inches, with 25-Inch Throat. ings and Welding Wrought Iron. 
this stor, We will now have to do with a history of 
the rise and progress of this) business 
HISTORY AND GROWTH. 

\s may be seen by a reference to the short bio 
yraphical sketch of W K. Henderson, sr. the tron 
works business came up out of the lumber business 
It was created from a demand on Mr. Henderson's 
part to supply his lumber business with eflicient shop 
und ironwork services 

\ small shop was bought by Mr. Henderson at Jet 

~ 0a ferson, Tex.. in IS82. That shop was located between 
> a ; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Texas & Pacific 
117, } : tracks within the corporate limits of Jefferson and 

i, ° fet 
was worth, all told in machinery and buildings, not 
above $5,000 and was contained in a building 40x 100 
aa cse Ree ‘ ; feet in area. Mill supplies were added in a limited 

1 , ° » & 
wae tee” ° j q Way to the ironworking business 

The first thing built for popular distribution ino a 
selling way was a very superior lumber bugev, which 
Mr. Henderson still thinks well of as a profitable spe 

— 79 ee i - \ See claitv, and to which appropriate references will bye 

es & Ce made in the proper department These lumber bug 

bull ae : OE a a, nt 
= a - _ a *~ gies Were made more especially in the first place tw 
W. K. Henderson Engine, 12x16, 50-Horsepower, Which Drives the Machine Shop in Which it was be used at the lumber mills in whieh Mr. Henderson ‘ 

Built; Kept in Stock for Quick Shipment in All Sizes. had personal interest 
Y deta / 
\J 
t PHOTO ANDO ENG. 








“OUP OF THE FIVE VERY FINE LATHES WHICH ARE A PART OF THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MACHINE SHOP OF THE W. K. HENDERSON 
IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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DOUBLE HEAD LODGE & SHIPLEY PLANER, 36x36 INCHES BY 15 FEET, DRESSING TWO 42 AND TWO 48-INCH 
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MILLS MADE BY THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY. 


The first thing built for shipment to the trade by 
the Henderson Iron Works, was a cane car, of which 
many were sold during the first two or three vears of 
the life of the business. 

Just before the removal of the Henderson Tron 
Works from Jefferson, Tex., to Shreveport, La., thei 
first saw mill was built and sold to Thomason & Gallo 
way, at Vivian, La. That was in the latter part of 
895. On this 7th of March, 1908, the Hendersons 
have over 500 saw mills in operation in the territory 


of the southwest 


Removed to Shreveport. 


The Henderson Iron Works was moved to Shreve 


port and settled at its present location, Caddo, Spring 
and Commerce. streets, July 13, 1896. It was to be 
known for many vears as the Henderson Iron Works. 
Its longer and more comprehensive name, used today, 
was not guined until 1905. The first building was 
fOxS0 feet in area, giving a floor space of 3,200 square 
feet, which when compared to the floor space of 
64,800 square feet now in use, Mareh, 1908, indicates 
the evolution of the business into its present prom 
inence, The Jefferson (Tex.) shop was moved over to 
Shreveport in its entirety and a few new machines 
put in during 1896. Sinee then more machines have 
been added each vear as growing trade has neces 


sitated their instalation. 
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The Physical Growth. 

It will be worth while to follow the physica 
of at least the buildings in whieh The W. K. I 
son Tron Works & Supply Company is’ hous 
1896, besides the first building were erected : 


building 40x100 feet in area, a stock room 40x7 


70 feet were added to the main building—w 


time constituted the Henderson Iron Works |} 


which made a floor space of 12,800 square feet 


IS9S an erecting room was built 50x70 feet, 


5,900 square feet, where the blacksmith shop 


located. In 1901 a machine shop 82x120 feet 


added with a floor space of 9,600 square feet 


was the first brick building erected by the cor 
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HEAD BLOCKS FOR THE SAW 





THIRTY-EIGHT-INCH NEW HAVEN LATHE, 33 FEET 6 INCHES LONG, IN THE MACHINE SHOP OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, SHREVEPORT, LA., BORING A 10-INCH SHOTGUN CYLINDER. 
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30-INCH GISHOLT BORING MILL WORKING ON STANDARD FLANGE COUPLINGS AND 36x36-INCH BY 11-FOOT CINCINNATI PLANER DRESS 
ING 14x16 ENGINE CYLINDER; ALSO A GLIMPSE OF THE OUTSIDE KEY SEAT CUTTING MACHINE AND THE CENTERING MACHINE. 


corner of Caddo and Spring streets, Shreveport, larly situated ironworking concern elsewhere has a fireproof glass, cast on wire. The frames of the win 
on the first page of this article at the left of building of such stability, with such appointments, as dows and all the doors are of steel All the outside 
picture. During 1901 a building 40x50 feet in this establishment. Besides being commodious, it is «doors are on rollers running from the ceiling. Three 


ea was added to the foundry. Following 1901 no thoroughly fireproof. of these doors are at the track end of the rear end of 


ore building was done until 1906, when 6,000 square This building is a monument to faithfully followed the building and one at the front or Caddo street side 


were added to the foundry, and a storage room modern building methods, It is four stories in hight, \ll the floors are of reinforced concrete eight inches 


x150 feet was erected, fitted with a crane for 60x150 feet in area, contains 24,000 feet of floor space thick. In this building, besides the offices, is storeroom 
andling boilers, engines and heavy work storedthere. and is carried on piers six feet square at the bottom, for nearly all the mill supply stock, and from the lower 
In the same year—1906—was erected the crowning running from eighteen to thirty inches at the top. floor the bulk of shipping is done. 


‘ of this company in buildings—the 4-story rein- The lighting is so good in this building it might be The ‘‘gap’’ between the reinforced econerete 


reed conerete building variously illustrated here used as an art gallery. This is owing to the remark building and the first brick building was supplied 
Nothing like it had ever before been attempted able number and character of the windows. These with a structure in 1907. This building is 92x120 


1 Shreveport, La. In fact, it is doubtful if any sim1- windows, too, are models in their way, all being ot feet in area, contains 11,040 square feet of floor 
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‘EW HAVEN LATHE, SIZE 72 INCHES BY 14 FEET, LOCATED IN THE MACHINE SHOP OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, SHREVEPORT, LA., DRESSING THE FACE OF A 6-FOOT PULLEY. 
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space, is used for a variety of purposes and is 
called the forging room, It is also an erecting 
shop. It is almost a replica of the first permanent 
building erected by the Hendersons, being ten feet 
wider and of the same length. The ereétion of this 
building made a solid front of The Henderson Iron 
Works & Supply Company buildings on Caddo and 
Spring streets to Commerce street. 

lhe total area of the various buildings ereeted 
by this company sinee it came to Shreveport equals 
$1,940 feet. The buildings as they now stand in 
square ‘feet of area contain: Foundry, 12,000; 
machine shop, 9,840; forgeroom, 10,040; craneroom, 
3,000; reinforced concrete building, 24,000, and 
warehouse 6,000 feet, making a total of 64,880 
square feet of floor space—practically two acres 
all told. In North Shreveport The Henderson [ron 
Works & Supply Company owns a large tract of 
acre property, where it has a storage house 40x150 
feet, 

The total frontage of The Henderson Iron Works 
& Supply Company buildings in Shreveport proper 
equals 604 feet 120 feet on Spring street, 160 feet 


> 


on Commerce street and 324 feet on Caddo street. 


The Incorporation of the Company. 


The W. K. Henderson Tron Works & Supply 


( ompany Wi 


$s incorporated January 1, 19038, with 
capital stock paid in of $200,000, ©The incor- 
porators were W. K. Henderson, sr., W. 5S. Dunean, 
W. F. Dillon, P. Garson and John R. Jones. It 
was from the first a close corporation, with W. K. 
Henderson, sr., principal stockholder. Mr. Hender- 
son gradually bought out the other stockholders, 
buying the last share of outstanding stock in 1906, 
making him the sole owner of the corporation, Be- 
sides the capital stock the company has assur 


plus of $200,000, 


IN THE FOUNDRY DEPARTMENT. 


The foundry is situated back of the concrete 
building beyond the crane room and occupies a 
space SOx150 feet in area. It contains two 
cupolas, one of 10,000 pounds and another of 40,000 
pounds capacity. A crane handles the molten 
metal and all accessories, such as molding ma 
chines ete. This foundry has a full complement 
of pits for annealing iron and flasks of all sizes to 
suit the various articles manufactured and = an 
elevator for carrying the charges to the cupolas. 
The erane room, which runs along between the 
foundry and reinforced concrete building, is 20x150 
feet and serves as storage place for all boilers and 
engines manufactured, unsold and ready for ship 
ment. In this room is an air hoist, which by com 
pressed air handles everything swiftly and readily 
the entire length of the building, making it an 
easy matter to load the heaviest piece of ma- 


ehinery. 
MACHINE SHOP AND ACCESSORIES. 


The machine and pattern shops are now together 
in the building erected in 1901, which has been 
before referred to as the first building of sub- 
stantial character put in by the Henderson peo 
ple. The first room is S0x120 feet in area. The 
power to run the machines is situated in the forge 
department and consists of one  70-horsepower 
boiler, a Henderson Iron Works & Supply Com- 
pany 12x16 50-horsepower engine and a 9x12 en- 
gine made by this company, which used it later to 
run the foundry blowers. 

In machinery there are twelve lathes, all told, 
of such size as to enable the turning of any ar- 
ticle of machinery needed by saw mill people; two 
key seating machines, one internal and one = ex- 
ternal (which latter is shown in an_ illustration 
herewith), one heavy milling machine used in 
cutting gears tor saw mill work, fluting rolls and 
‘orrugating rolls for gang edgers; a heavy Higley 
cutoff machine, which will cut a 5-inch steel shaft 
in two in eleven minutes; numerous drilling ma- 
chines, one of the most important of which is a 
Niles radial machine; three very superior planers, 
one of which is 36 inches by 6 feet, one 36 inches 
by 11 feet and another 36 inches by 15 feet; one 
boring mill used for making shaft coupling and 
friction pulleys for saw mills; and complete equip- 
ment for the pattern shops. The lathe illustrated 
herewith is 33 feet 6 inches long and is used 
mostly for boring shotgun feed cylinders. 


Pressure for machine space compels the early 
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A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE SUBSTANTIAL AND EXTENSIVE PLANT OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY AND THE FOUR-STORY REINFORCED CONCRETE FIREPROOF WAREH( 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT MACHINE SHOP OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPaNy, 
PLANT OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. EITHER For p 
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removal of the pattern shop from this first ma- 





chine room to the erecting shop, mentioned later. 
When room has been provided there will ultimately 
be put in two more 24-inch lathes. 


The Forge Room. 


The forge room is in the north end of the center 


building erected last year and consists of one 200 


pound power hammer; one large Williams & White 
iT punch and shear; small punches, shears, bending 
‘ HE W.K.HENDERSO IRON WORKS & , PPLY co rolls, formers ete. There 


are also two forges and 
mS 









room for additional forges when needed. The 
south end of this 92x120-foot room will be used 
for the pattern shop and erecting, where these two 
departments will have ample space. 


MILL SUPPLIES AND STORAGE. 


The Henderson Iron Works & Mill Supply Com 


pany carries one of the most complete lines of 





saw mill supplies aggregated in the south or south 
west and anything that the saw mill man can de 
sire in the way of supplies will be furnished by 
this company—and furnished promptly. This com 
pany is a large buyer of all the articles in its mill 
supply department and it keeps in stock everything 
it advertises to keep. 








The large reinforced conerete warehouse of 24, 





000 square feet area was erected especially for the 





purpose of so arranging and caring for the stock of 
mill supplies that stockkeeping could be as simply 
done and as accurately as though it were the drug 
business. On the first floor will be found steel, 
shafting, railroad spikes, iron roofing, galvanized 
sheets, blowers, steam pumps, and general heavy 
stuff. On the second floor are babbit metal, valves, 
pipe fittings, bolts, jack screws ete. On the third 
floor are belting, saws, paint, blacksmith blowers 
and blacksmithing tools generally. On the fourth 
floor are the iron and wood pulleys, lath, yarn and 
lighter articles. 

The quantity and character of the various chief 
articles carried in stock will be of interest to the 
prospective buyer. January 1, this year, there 
was in stock 500,000 pounds of iron and steel in 
bars; at least ten carloads assorted sizes of pipe 
from one-eighth to ten inches in diameter. From 


twenty to forty tons of boiler tubes are carried 





al Sa sia in stock all the time. In wood and iron pulleys 





between three and four carloads are always on 


XN IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY, SHREVEPORT, LA., SHOWING THE LIGHT AND COMMODIOUS MACHINE 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF WHICH THE OFFICES ARE LOCATED. 


hand. In leather belting is carried an ample stock 
from one to twenty-four inches; in rubber belt 


ing from one and one-half to sixteen inches in 








width, six ply. In hose and packing a very large 
ra » stock is carried. There is never less than a ear 
one, am =e 2 


load of blacksmithing tools on hand at all times. 
On hand always are several carload lots of railroad 
spikes, track bits, hammers, shovels, wheelbarrows 
r P ete. 

is <o,6 wii ini | There is carried at all times from eighty to 100 
- 1 ! ra 3 i tons of shafting, in stock lengths from five-eighths 
2.8, arg . ' | to six inches in size. Blacksmithing coal in five 
car quantities is constantly kept in stock. In roof 
ing from ten to twelve cars of iron and at least 
two carloads of composition roofing is always kept 
on hand. In machine bolts of all sizes there are 
from five to six carloads from which to sort. Waste 
and lath yarn are also carried in carload lots. 
Three hundred circular saws of all sizes up to 
60-in, fitted to meet every requirement of the trade 
and demand are constantly kept on hand. There is 
carried also a complete stock of black and galvan 


ized sheets for stacks and blowpiping, anc 


also tool 
steel, 

In wire rope at least 50,000 feet of all sizes gen 
erally used is carried in stock. Friction board, 
paint, and blowers are bought in carloads. In 
pumps all sizes up to 10x6x10 are handled, and fire 
brick is kept constantly on hand in large stock. 
There is always on hand also a large line of link 
belting and conveyor and loading chain. The bab 
bit metal carried in car lots is of the company’s 
own brand and known as ‘‘Henderson Anti-Frie 
tion.’’ Logging tools such as cant, hooks, pike 
poles, lumber carriers, skidding tongs ete., are al 
ways carried in large lots. In the storage house in 
north Shreveport the. pattern lumber and other sur 


plus stocks not immediately necessary are carried, 


Am. LUMBER MAN 
SCS. cnG THE HENDERSON SPECIALTIES. 


_ a”, _— The Henderson Iron Works & Mill Supply Company 








pees build many very superior special machines, which it 
sv — . SHREVEPORT, LA., ONE OF THE LARGEST AND WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST EQUIPPED claims 
rES, EI FOR BUILDING OR REPAIRING SAW MILL MACHINERY. 


are not excelled, and in many eases not 


equaled by like machines built by other people. Its 
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A. B. Boazman, Chief Accountant, 
Shreveport, La. 


W. P. Leonard, Cashier, Shreve- 


port, La. 
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R. Thompson, Foreman Machine 


Shop, Shreveport, La. 
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Hope, Foundry Foreman, 
Shreveport, La. 


A. J. 


patent lumber buggy 
the 


ity every year. 


its first attempt to cater to the he 


wants of saw mill man—is increasing in popular- tion was attracted to his buggy by the 
This buggy, with its one tight and 
one loose wheel, was invented by Mr. Henderson over 
At the time he 


about it than that he had made a buggy equal to any 


tunity to use the three or four buggies of 


fifteen years ago. thought little more facture which he had in commission as ag 


desire to use the twenty-five or thirty oth 





had previously bought, but his particular atten- 


with which the negro laborers fought over 





W. A. Gillespie, Stock Clerk, Shreve- 


port, La. 


W. R. Nicholson, Head Shippin 
Department, Shreveport, La. 
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A 56-Inch W. K. Henderson Boiler Front. 








Belting and Hose of All Kinds, Third Floor of Warehouse of The W. K. Hender- 
son Iron Works & Supply Company. 


of other 
persistence 
an oppor- 
his manu- 
ainst their 


er buggies 


less 


3-inch face, 





S. A. Beckwith, Pattern Shop Fore 


of 2,200 lumber buggy axles that 
the construction of this special buggy. 
has two 80-pound wheels 27 


with the 

















GALVANIZED AND BLACK IRON PIPE STORED IN THE YARDS OF THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY, SHREVEPOBT, 
LA., THIS PICTURE SHOWING ONLY PART OF THE HEAVY STOCK CARRIED. 
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man, Shreveport, La. v 


and desirable mak: 


In the illustrations herewith is a picture of a pi 


to be used 
This bugez 


inches in diameter wi 
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1Q 
greatest strength. The axle is made of %-inch 
ro ud steel. One wheel is made tight on the axle, 
w! v«h revolves in self-oiling cast iron babbited hang- 
é which are also flanged. This obviates the usual 
I; ral swinging motion so objectionable in the old- 
\ f oned buggy. It is claimed that it is easier on 
t tramway and on the men as well. The company 
is »uilding a log car on the same principle and re- 
cei ing a fine trade—building it with double flanged 
2 ch wheels for use on wooden rail without ties. 
e W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Com- 
/ circular saw mill, of which we have learned there 
60 in use, is built in all sizes from a capacity of 
1 0 to 100,000 feet daily. 
builds three sizes of edgers, suitable for cireular 
sa\. mills of all sizes and on this particular machine 
has a large trade. It builds a trimmer which has two 
fees, one thirty-one feet a minute and the other fifty- 
five feet. The feed can be stopped or changed instan- 
taneously by the operator. The trimmer is built in 
any size and 20 and 24-foot lengths are carried in 
stock. Besides these machines the company builds 
drag saws and a saw gummer up to seventy-two inches 
in size. 
4 IMPORTANT COMPANIES REPRESENTED 


The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Com- 
; pany handles the ‘‘Sable’’ raw hide belting manufac- 
tured by the Schultz Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 








rubber belting of the New York Belting & Packing 





P| Company, New York city; governors and pumps from The Hydraulic Elevator in the Warehouse by Which Goods are Carried to the Various Floors of the Struc- 
-4 the Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, IIl.; pumps ture. Shafting in Racks in the Foreground. 
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Wire Rope in All Sizes in Stock. Coils are Grouped in Front of Boiler Flue James Ohlen & Sons Circular Saws of All Sizes in Stock on the Third Floor of 


and Iron Racks. 





the Advance Pump and Compressor Com- 
Battle Creek, Mich.; saws from James Oh 
& Sons, Columbus, Ohio; engines from 
ller & Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind.; corn mills 
by Nordyke & Marmon, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
shi sle mills from the Novelty Iron Works, Du- 
. lowa; blowers from the American Blowe1 

iny, Detroit, Mich.; forges and blowers 

the Champion Blower Company, Lancaster, 

pipe tools from the Oster Manufacturing 
any, Cleveland, Ohio; iron pulleys from the 

rt Patent Pulley Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
pulleys from the Saginaw Manufacturing 

j iny, Saginaw, Mich.; wire rope from the 
bury Rope Company, New York city; the 
rn Tube Company valves and fittings, Ke 
Ill.; automobiles from the Ford Motor 
any, Detroit, Mich.; valves from the Lun- 
imer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; swages 





the Hanchett Swage Company, Big Rapids, 

Saw mill dogs from the Knight Manu- 
ring Company, Canton, Ohio; gas engines 
the Otto Gas Engine Company, Philadel- 
Pa.; emery wheels from the Sterling Em- 
Wheel Company, Tiffin, Ohio, and roofing 
the Patent Vuleanite Roofing Company, 


ago. 







LL 


TERRITORY AND SHIPPING. 


. Compressed Air Traveling Cranes Used in the Ma- 
he W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply chine Shop for Handling Work. 


s* 








the Warehouse. 


Company: is especially well situated as to the 
ease with which it can dispose of its wares over 
the various railway lines. The Kansas City 
Southern Railway handles all the shipments to 
and from the warehouses and delivers the 
freight, of course, to the various other lines of 
road running out of Shreveport. Shipments can 
be made north and south over the Kansas City 
Southern railway, the Texas and Pacifie line 
toward New Orleans and the southwest, over the 
Natchitoches branch of that road, and to Texar 
kana and way stations over the Texarkana, 
Shreveport & Northern. The St. Louis South 
western railway carries freight to the northwest; 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific railroad to 
the direct east; Missouri, Kansas & Texas west 
to Dallas and points beyond; and the Houston, 
Kast & West Texas and the Houston & Shreve 
port railroads to the southwest. The Henderson 
Iron Works & Supply Company reaches directly 
every saw mill point within a radius of 150 miles 
from Shreveport. This territory is well covered 
by salesmen. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The foundation, the side walls, the roof, the 
supports and pillars—in fact, the bottom, top 
and all the sides of every business is really not 
more material than the personal worth, hight of 
purpose and of judicious activity of the prin- 
cipal men directing the affairs of that business. 
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A GENERAL VIEW LOOKING EAST ON THE THIRD FLOOR OF THE REINFORCED CONCRETE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE OF THE W. K. HENDERSON 
IRON WORKS & SUPPLY COMPANY, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Much of the present day suecess of the Henderson 
Iron Works & Supply Company is accounted for by 
the personal history of its principals. Men with such 
inherited activity as the Hendersons, father and son, 
might be expected to succeed in almost any line. We 
can not better close this article than to give our read- 
ers a brief sketch of the lives of these two men and 


their seven lieutenants. 


W. K. Henderson, Sr. 


William Kennon Henderson, sr., was born near 











Montgomery, Ala., in 1851. His father was a native 
of South Carolina, The family came to Shreveport, 
La., in 1855, and moved shortly to Gladewater, Tex., 
a short distance beyond Longview. Mr. Henderson’s 
father was a planter and owned a small saw mill about 
sixteen miles from Shreveport, near Mooringsport, La. 
Young Henderson was educated in private schools in 
Louisiana and at an academy at Elysian Fields, Tex. 
In the vacation days between the terms of his school, 
he worked in his father’s saw mill, looked after the 
machinery, and with his love of mechanics, which 
was also one of the principal attributes of his father’s 
temperament, he naturally gravitated into that line 
which became his lifework. In his earlier business 
years he worked at keeping books and in 1874 he was 
actively engaged in looking after a saw mill, store 
and plantation, and from that year to 1876 that was 
his occupation. He bought a small mill near Bastrop, 
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La., in 1878, which he ran about two years, maki) 
money from the beginning. 

Mr. Henderson was married Noévember 24, 1879. 
Miss Mamie Jemison, near Jefferson, Tex., and f; 
1881 until 1896 was actively engaged in saw mil 
in that locality, principally on the East Line railr 
then running out of Jefferson to Greenville, Tex, 
created the town of Lumber, Tex., and establishe 
office in Jefferson, Tex., about 1890. He was 
promoter and financial backer of various lumbe1 
panies up to the time when he bought the small 
working plant at Jefferson, as related above, in 
history of the Henderson Iron Works. 

Mr. Henderson came into his own when he 
into the iron business and sinee his advent in Sh 
port, July 13, 1896, he has devoted his whole tim« 
attention to that business. W. K. Henderson, sg) 
the sole owner of The W. K. Henderson Iron V 
& Supply Company. He is interested in no 
business and his play and work are one. 

W. K. Henderson, Jr. 

William Kennon Henderson, jr., is the manag 
sales of the W. K. Henderson Iron Works & S: 
Company, and the only son of the head of the | 
He was born in Bastrop, La., in 1880, and was 
cated practically and in the schools, gaining as 
knowledge from one field of research as from 


other. He was more interested in boring ear w] 





































































































Wooden Pulleys and Manila Rope 





n the Fourth Floor of the Warehouse. All Sizes Carried in Stock. 
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1 in the declension of Greek verbs, in building up 
| running a printing business—which he did once 
a time with much success—than in invading the 
steries of Calculus. 
oung Henderson came actively into the business 
The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Com- 
vy in 1899; worked in all the departments of the 
ern for a year or more and then for a period of 
vears spent most of his time on the road. He 
and still remains one of the most successful mill 
ply and saw mill machinery salesmen in the south- 


W. P. Leonard. 


P. Leonard, cashier of The W. K. Henderson 

Works & Supply Company, was born in Shreve- 

in 1879 and educated in the common and high 

stools and at Thatcher’s Institute. In 1896, when 

l ears old, young Leonard left school and went into 

hardware business with W. A. Pleasants in Shreve- 

as clerk, remaining there in various departments 

til 1904, when he became secretary and treasurer of 

Shreveport Mill Supply Company and was later 

president of the company. In May, 1906, he 

went in with The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & 

Supply Company and entered the business office as 
hier in September, 1907. 





A. B. Boazman. A View from the Southwest Stairway on the Second Floor of the Warehouse, Showing a Few Pipe Fit- 


\. B. Boazman, chief accountant of The W. K. tings and Valves; Brass Goods on Opposite Side. 
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A GENERAL VIEW LOOKING WEST ON THE THIRD FLOOR OF THE WAREHOUSE, SHOWING BLACKSMITH SUPPLIES, ROOFING, BELTING, HOSE, 
SAWS, CANT HOOKS AND MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES HANDLED BY THE W. K. HENDERSON IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO., SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Henderson Iron Works & Supply Company, was born 
near Jefferson, Tex., in 1874. His family moved to 


New Orleans in 1878, in which city he went to 











school until he was 16 years old, graduating in Soule’s 
commercial school as an accountant. He was in the 
produce and fertilizing business for himself in New ' 
Orleans about five years. He went to Shreveport in 
1900 and became office accountant in the Shreveport 
Times, where he remained a year, taking up his pres 
ent employment in 1901. 






















W. A. Gillespie. 


W. A. Gillespie, stock clerk for The W. K. Hender 


son Iron Works & Supply Company, was born in 





Shreveport, La., in 1886, and up to the age of 14 went 
te school in that city. He was at Boyd’s grammar 
school three years and the remaining time in the 
Shreveport high school, leaving that in 1900. Follow 
ing his school days he was for a short time with the 
Collins-Gunther Machinery Company, in San Antonio, 
Tex., as shipping clerk. He left there in 1902, re 
turning to Shreveport and going to work for the 
Kansas City Southern railway, where he remained 
eighteen months. Mr. Gillespie went into the Hen 
derson shops in August, 1904, where he began to serve 
his time as an apprenticed machinist. He did not 


follow that up, however, and became stock clerk. 
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North Side of the Fourth Floor of the Warehouse is Used Mainly for the Storage of Iron Pul- W. RB. Nicholson. 


ck. leys in All Sizes. W. R. Nicholson, at the head of the shipping depart- 
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Interior View of the East End of the Office of The W. K. Henderson Iron Works West End of the Office Looking Through to the Private Office of W. K. He 
& Supply Company. derson, Sr. 

ment of The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply — was for some time with the Tyler Foundry & Machin A. J. Hope. 

Company, was born in Caddo Parish, La., in 1860. ery Company at Tyler, Tex. From Tyler he went back A. J. Hope, foundry foreman.for The W. K. Hi 

Up to and including his 18th year he spent his life in to Texarkana, and for four years to the Texarkana derson Iron Works & Supply Company, is a native 

school. He left school in 1878 and went into the dry Iron Works, after that serving a year with the Twin Tennessee and was born in Chattanooga in 1874. 

goods business. Following a short time spent in that City Foundry Company of Texarkana, going to Shreve- lived there with his parents until 1884 and with s 

business he was with various concerns, parents moved to Anniston, Ala., in the 





mostly in Shreveport, for three years in same year. He lived in Anniston unt 


the hardware business and finally with 1897, where at the age of 14 he began 
the Pleasants Hardware Company of that his foundry experieace with the United 
city for thirteen years. After his long States Rolling Steek Company. That 
experience in the hardware trade he was in 1888. He ygorked in that place 
served as agent in Shreveport for the tor nine years, learged his trade and } 
Southwestern Oil Company for one year, came foreman of the shop. In 1899 he 
then going to work for The W. K. Hen- went to Bessemer, there he had charg: 
derson Iron Works & Supply Company of the Central Founfry Shops until 19 
in charge of its shipping in 1904. He went to Shreveport in 1905 and wi 

to work for a local foundry after he 
E. R. Thompson. had worked a short time with the He 
dersons, but returned to The W. K. Hi 
E. R. Thompson, foreman of the ma- derson Iron Works & Supply Compa 
chine shops of The W. K. Henderson and in nine months after he pledged his 
lron Works & Supply Company, was 
born in Little Rock, Ark., in 1871, and 


went to  sehool continuously until 


affiliation he was imgtalled in his present 
position. 


1887-88, when he had a year at the Pied 


S. A. Beckwith. 
S. A. Beckwith, pattern shop fore! 
for The W. K. Hénderson Iron Works 
& Supply Company, is a gifted man in 


mont Aeademy at Gravelly, Ark. In 
school he devoted his time to mathe- 





maties and before his academic course 
had taken a special course in that study. 
Following that he had a business course his line. He was *born in Shreve] 
in Draughon’s business college at Texar- La., in 1870 and has lived there all /iis 


kana. After his 14th year he worked in life. He was educated in the grammar 





stores during vacations. In 1885 his 





and high schools of that city and went 
home was in Texarkana, where he lived Front of the Reinforced Concrete Fireproof Warehouse and Office Building of ‘° work in his 20th year. He is a 
until 1894. The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Company, Shreveport, La. ural mechanic and comes of a family of 


Mr. Thompson began in the machinery mechanics. He worked at his first ] 
business in 1886 and had eight months or a year at port in September, 1906, in which month and year tion with the Shreveport Gin Factory for eight ves, 
the Texarkana Foundry & Machinery Company's he began his work with The W. K. Henderson Iron until 1898, and in that year he went to work for 
shops. From there he went to work for the Hender- Works & Supply Company, since which time he has Henderson people and has been with that company r 
son Iron Works at Jefferson, Tex. Following that he continued steadiiy in its service. since. 
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Private Office of W. K. Henderson, Sr. W. K. Henderson, Jr., at His Desk. 
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SASH AND DOOR SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


fhe new sash and door list has been sent out to a 
large number of dealers throughout the country and 
is practically in force with all manufacturers and 
jobbers. So far as reports have been received the use 


of this list is entirely satisfactory, as it simplifies the 


work of estimating on odd sizes and avoids confusion. 
So far but 250,000 copies of the list have been sent 
out, and the remainder will be distributed as fast as 
they come from the printer. 

The prevailing discounts in this market on the basis 
of the new list are 70 on doors and 80 on glazed win- 
dows. These discounts are subject to change at almost 
any time as the demand improves. 

Manufacturers and jobbers look for practically no 
earload trade this spring, as they believe that almost 
all the business will be done in small orders, the coun- 
try dealers buying just as they may need the stock. 
This is practically the only kind of business they are 
doing now; the country dealers seem to have adopted 
this method of filling up their stocks. Stocks of many 
country yards are badly depleted and orders are ex- 
pected to come in steadily. The continuance of good 
weather will give an impetus to building of all kinds 
with corresponding beneficial effects on the sash and 
door trade. The poor roads of many sections of the 
country are affecting the sash and door market to 
some extent, as the country yards are unwilling to 
make purchases until the hauling becomes better. Re- 
ports received here indicate that the trade in southern 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky is much better than it 
has been this winter. In northern Indiana and. Illi- 
nois there has been little or no change, although some 
orders are coming in daily. 

x * ¥* 

Shipments from the glass factories have been larger 
this week than for several months, and it is now 
believed that the spring demand will open up within 
a week or two. A number of additional plants have 
been placed in operation, and more are expected to 
open during the month. It is reported that produe- 
tion has now materially increased in both the inde- 
pendent and the American factories. Market condi- 
tions, so far as prices are concerned, have not changed 
to any particular extent. The demand has increased 
slightly, and as soon as there is a resumption of the 
general building trade glass will move more rapidly. 

* * * 


The marked improvement which set in two or three 
weeks ago in the sash and door and general mill work 
trade in St. Louis continues. Business in this line is 
unmistakably in the ascendancy, and the belief is 
hereabouts that the trade has come to stay. From the 


way news from the country has come to the St. Louis 
shippers this week it is evident that the stocks on 
hand among the retailers are getting very low. Coupled 
with this is the information that building prospects 
are looking up very satisfactorily now. Local ship- 
pers are making plans for a big movement this spring. 
There has been a large call for estimating this week. 
While most of the buying has been in small orders 
some large orders have been booked. On the whole 
this class of trade is recovering as nicely as could be 
expected under the circumstances. 
* * * 

There is little doing in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
but the factories all have business in sight and are 
running every day with short hours and short crews. 
They are figuring on a spring business rather below 
the usual, but which will keep them fairly busy. Re- 
ports from the country districts would indicate that 
building will be done this season about as much as 
last year. 

* * * 

At best trade in millwork lines in New York City 
is slow. Nothing presents itself to stimulate business 
and as long as new building plans continue as slow as 
they have been for the last several weeks millwork 
dealers will not look for an increased demand. Com- 
petition is keen and while in a few instances weak 
points show signs of strengthening the general market 
tone is dull. 

* * * 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are not running 
as usual at this time of the year, but the slack season 
promises to be over early if some life can be given to 
general business. There is need for more buildings in 
the city and they will be put up if the outlok is not 
too forbidding. The reports of building lists coming 
in for estimates continue, so local confidence seems to 
be good. There is not much activity eastward but it 
is believed that it will also improve very soon. 

* * * 


The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., 
are still running under easy pressure, as the require- 
ments of the builders continue light. Banks are slow 
about advancing money for building operations and 
contractors are not planning work because of the pros- 
pect that materials will continue low and labor may 
be cheaper, reducing the expense of construction work, 
so that nothing will be lost by waiting. The calls for 
the product of the sash factories, therefore, are lim- 
ited and some of the plants have not enough work in 
hand to keep them running full time. 








AN ENTERPRISING FACTOR 


The suecessful organization of a wholesale and manu- 
facturing business and the building up of a large trade 
in territory which consumes a number of varieties of 
lumber in fourteen months’ time is a large undertaking, 


the accomplishment of which should be the source of no 
little satisfaction to the principals engaged. The history 
of the Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company, of Milwau- 
kee, began with its incorporation January 1, 1907, the 
incorporators being William E. and Linnie V. Cooper 
and (ieorge M. Maxson. The business was organized 
and condueted for a time by W. E. Cooper, Mr. Maxson 
















































W. E. COOPER, PRESIDENT, 
Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company. 


in 1 


beginning not haviftg taken an Active part in the 
of the concern. In addition to his interest in 
siness Mr. Cooper had a number of retail yards 
innage, but the new company’s business grew so 
Taplily that on April 1, 1907, Mr. Maxson, who at that 


aff 
this 
to 


wd was general superintendent of the Girard Lumber 
0 ny and the Dunbar & Wausaukee Railroad Com- 
pany, at Dunbar, Wis., resigned his position there and 
“ame to Milwaukee to assume his duties with the Cooper 
& Maxson Lumber Company. 

Th company’s office was located in two rooms in a 
~ : building near the Loan & Trust building, but 


in the fall it became mécessary to increase the 








office space and an adjoining suite was taken over. When 
the plans for the new Majestic building were completed 
the company decided to take offices there and on May 1 
it will occupy one of the finest suites of rooms in that 
building, which is the newest and most costly structure 
in Milwaukee. 

The Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company is engaged 
in the wholesaling of white pine, hemlock, yellow pine, 
hardwoods and Pacific coast lumber and shingles, and is 
doing business in a constantly increasing territory. The 
company’s officers are W. E. Cooper, president, and 





GEORGE M. MAXSON, SECRETARY, 

Cooper & Maxson Lumber Company. 
George M. Maxson, secretary and treasurer. In addi- 
tion to his interest in this business_Mr. Cooper has a 
line of yards throughout Wisconsin, @eof which have 
been doing a very satisfactory business. 





Alleges Company Committed Acts of Bankruptcy. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Mar. 3.—The Southern Hardware & 
Supply Company, the American Supply Company and the 
Turner Supply Company, creditors, have filed a petition in 
bonkoueeey against the Bonifay Bros. Lumber Company, of 
McDavid, alleging that the company committed an act of 


bankruptcy when it recently gave the Bank of Brewton a 








mortgage on some property. 





Larch 


(Noble Fir ) 


A rare, beautiful and most 
valuable wood. Is entirely 
foreign to the Montana Tam- 
arac or Larch. Is creamy in 
color, close grain, takes a 
satiny finish and is the most 
satisfactory timber product of 
the Pacific Coast in bevel 


siding, finish, ceiling and 
flooring. 
Try Larch Siding for a 


trade winner: Stock consists 
of 4”’ & 6’’ No. 1 clear, V. G. 
No. l clear F,G. No. 2& 3 
clear mixed. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Sample Larch Siding mailed 
upon request. 


Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., 


Bridal Veil, 
Oregon. 


Manufacturers of Old Growth 
Yellow Fir and Larch lumber 
and Box Shooks. 


“From Tree to Dealer.” 





A Larch (Noble Fir) tree photographed 
from our timber. 180 feet to the first limb. 
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fetus hear 


from you. 
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ANTISEPTINE 


Regis, U. S. and Can. 


The Perfect Open Tank and 
Hot Brush Timber Preserver. 























Mfrs, Antiseptine Shingle Stains—all Colors, 


American Wood Preserving Co. 


Incorporated 1892 


430 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 
Phone Harrison 1345. 








New Orleans The Gateway of the yen ae The Great City of the 
a le 
The Largest Cotton, Rice and Sugar Market in the World, 
THE MOST POPLAR WINTER RESORT iN AMERICA 
fort, Health, 
Theatres. 


Continuous Horse Racing. Golf Links, Hunting and Fishing, 
Eleven 




















NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern, Fireproof, First-Class, Accommodating One Thou- 
sand Guests. Turkish, Russian, man, Klectric and 
Plain Baths, Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden. 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY & COMPANY, LIMITED., Props. 
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uriteo STATES 


The Best 
Place to 





is where you can get satisfactory service 
and uniform grades and if you are not 
getting these now, it’s up to youto look 
around, for these are factors demanded 


by present day competition. Try our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. IPime 


It has a character of its own, is per- 
fectly milled, uniformly graded and 
prompt shipment is one of our hobbies. 


Prices on request. 


TELECODE. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 








Kiln Dried, Rough or Dressed 


N. C. PINE 


Dally Capacity 175,000 Feet 


FRANKLIN, VA. 

















. C. PINE 


ia OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


UR EQUIPMENT enables us 

to carry a good stock of kiln 

dried, rough and dressed lumber, 

and we have shipping facilities that 
guarentee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Eastern 18 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sales Offices: Exchange Bldg., BOSTO®. » 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


A. J. Siegel, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 





John A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., left Satur- 
day night for Pasadena, Cal., where he will spend a 
month or more. 


Robert Andres, Chicago manager for the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, was in St. Louis this week in the inter- 
ests of his concern. 


George Franzen, who has several retail yards in and 
near Roselle, Ill., was in Chicago this week and made 
some purchases of stock. 


F. Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber Company, left 
Tuesday for an eastern trip, during which he will look 
over the general lumber situation in that section. 


Fred W. Black, of the Fred W. Black Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Wednesday from Nashville, Tenn., where 
he has been looking after his interests in the veneer mill 
of the company at that point. 


Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, accom- 
panied by a party of friends, left last week for a two 
weeks’ trip in Mexico. The party were the guests of 
Mr. Miksak. on his private car. 


W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., was in Chicago 
on Wednesday of this week on his way to Arizona to 
attend the annual meeting of the American-Saginaw 
Developing Company, in which he is interested. 


E. L. Roberts, of E. L. Roberts & Co., sash and door 
manufacturers of Chicago, left last week for Augusta, 
Ga., where he will spend a month or six weeks. Mr. Rob- 
erts was accompanied by his family on his southern trip. 


C. L. Willey, the Chicago veneer manufacturer, left 
Wednesday night for Memphis, where he will spend sev- 
eral days looking over his hardwood plant. Mr. Willey 
says that the mill is running full time and is having no 
trouble in securing all the logs necessary. 


Letters received this week from Edward Hines, presi 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, indicate 
that his health is improving steadily and that he will be 
able to return to work in the near future. Mr. Hines is 
spending several months at Palm Beach, Fla. 


There are rumors that John Queal, president of the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, of McCloud, Cal., 
and the proprietor or 100 retail yards in the northwest, 
resident at Minneapolis, is about to form another 
alliance—not of a commercial character, however. 


Among the weeks’ callers at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was J. B. Ettinger, western 
manager of the S. A. Woods Machine Company. Mr. 
Ettinger lives no farther away than the Railway Ex- 
change, but he is such a busy man that the honor of 
a visit from him is a matter worthy of note. 


Frank 8S. Bennet, of the Republic Belting Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of high grade saw mill 
belting, was in Chicago this week and reported that the 
belting business has been comparatively light but that 
the manufacturers are looking for a stronger demand 
as the mills gradually increase their output during the 
spring. 


Irvine McCauley, of the MeCauley-Saunders Lum- 
ber Company, left Chicago for New Orleans and near- 
by points Tuesday of this week, where he will visit 
a number of cypress mills in order to get a line on 
the situation and arrange for the shipment of a num- 
ber of orders which have been delayed by the heavy 
rains and sleet at the mills. 


John Suelzer, jr., of the Fort Wayne Builders’ Sup- 
ply Company, dealers in lumber, millwork and general 
building supplies, with headquarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
was in Chicago this week and visited the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Suelzer was one of the 
victims of the concatenation held at the Indianapolis 
retail convention and is developing a lively interest in 
Hoo-Hoo affairs. 


William J. Wallace, timber expert of Duluth, Minn., 
passed through Chicago this week on his way home 
after a southern trip spent in looking up timber propo- 
sitions. He says that just at the present time some 
good bargains are to be picked up in yellow pine 
and that people with ready money are turning their 
attention to the south in their search for profitable 
investments. 


Joseph Lang, traveling representative of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Chicago, while 
in. the city this week expressed the opinion that there 
will be an early improvement in the yellow pine 
situation. The trade in his territory has been rather 


and with the anticipation of a not very distant 
improvement Mr. Lang is in the optimistic class. 


C. W. Guild, of W. K. Guild’s Sons, Wheaton, II1., 
said this week that his business for January and Febru- 
ary has been larger than for the corresponding months 
of last year, but that it was hard to form any satisfac- 
tory idea of what the remainder of the year would de- 
velop. Wheaton is practically a suburb of Chicago and 
depends almost entirely upon commuters for its prosper- 
ity. There are prospects, however, that there will be a 
considerable amount of high class building this year, 











unless it is discouraged by continued business dullness, 


slack, but not nearly so bad as it might have been’ 


L. C. Bricker, of Chehalis, Wash., and George J. Os 
good, of Tacoma, representing the Summit Mill Con 
pany and the Chehalis Fir Door Company, of Chehalis 
Wash., were in the city this week. Mr. Bricker wa 
on his way east on a business trip and expected 
return within the next ten days, when he will arrang 
for the opening of an eastern office in this city on be hal 
of the two concerns. Mr. Osgood, who is president 
the Chehalis Fir Door Company, was also on his w: 
to eastern points and will pay a visit to Chicago on | 
return trip to the Coast. The temporary office of + 
two companies will be located at the Briggs house. 


Ernest H. Dalbey, of the Walworth & Neville Ma: 
facturing Company, returned Wednesday from a 
to Cleveland. While there Mr. Dalbey took some o1 
for yellow pine and on his return stated that the sit 
tion in that vicinity is fair, although the fact that 
savings banks and building and loan associations | 
not resumed the making of loans to any extent is hin. 
ing small building. A number of large structures : 
under way, but they are contracts which do not call 
a large amount of Jumber, and until the influence 
the financial institutions is removed the Cleveland n 
ket will not greatly improve in this respect. 


Arch W. Looney, for many years connected with 
Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, has entered upon 
position of sales manager of the J. F. Ball & Bro. ( 
pany, Limited, with mills at Ball, Pollock, Pineville 
White Spur, La. Mr. Looney is a Louisianian, altho 
he was raised in Orange, Tex. He began his lun 
work in a subordinate position at a Texas mill, and s 
that time has been with the Chicago Lumber & Coal ‘ 
pany in its mill at Logansport, La., the Kirby Lun 
Company, of Houston, Tex., for which he acted as s 
manager, and with the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
traveling salesman. It was due largely to his efi 


that the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company established 


its plant at Alexandria, over which Mr. Looney \ 
placed as manager. With the company with whic! 
has gone Mr. Looney will have additional opport 
for extending his field of usefulness, and _ his 
friends in the lumber trade wish him every success 


William E. Kelley, president of W. E. Kelley 4 
wholesale lumber dealers of Chicago, was Wed 
night elected president of the Horticultural Socie: 
Chicago at the annual meeting held in the Art Ins 
Mr. Kelley has for many years taken much interest in 
the cultivation of flowers, and has been one of t! st 


enthusiastic members of the Chicago Horticulturs! S 
ciety. This society, which was founded in 1%‘), | 
several hundred members among Chicago flowe: 
and during the last three years has held a nun! 
successful shows. Next fall, under the directio: 
Kelley, the society will codperate with the S 
American Florists in holding the first natio: 

show in this country. This show will be held N 

6-15 in this city. Exhibits from every country hav 
promised. The election of Mr. Kelley to this 

is attributed to the active work which he has do! 
flower culture in this city. 


R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell L 
Company, of Kansas City, and numerous assoc 
interests, was in Chicago last Saturday. Mr. | 
does not expect a large business this year, but 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail interests are 
varied and widespread they are a powerful facto 
the entire western and southwestern trade. Thi 
tail yards owned by Mr. Long’s company are a sp 
source of strength, for they are in a country tha 
prosperous and which promises to furnish an an 
of business during 1908 nearly, if not quite, up to 
average. Mr. Long expressed himself as heartily 
sympathy with the conservative manufacturing 
adopted by the leading southwestern operators. 
great timber holder he has no wish to sacrifice 
valuable property and so purposes only to manufa 
only so much lumber this year as is necessary to ' 
care of his regular trade and to keep his organiza‘ 
intact and efficient. Mr. Long, by the way, is 
chairman of the committee having in charge th 
organization of the National Bank of Commerc: 
Kansas City, in which his interests have been la 
He was pleased at the prospects of an early resu 
tion of business accompanying the reéstablishment 
a firm basis of that great financial institution. 





A BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBERMAN. 


James A. MeNair, vice president of the Hasti 
Shingle Manufacturing Company, also ee of | 
MeNair-Frazier Timber Company, Vancouver, B. 
in Chicago this week and called upon the LUMBERM 
Mr. MeNair is on his way east on a tour through ' 
states and expects to be gone about six weeks, return 
through some parts of Canada and Chicago on his 
home. He states that the mills of British Colun 
manufacturing shingles expect to begin operation e 
in March, after having been shut down about f 
months. He said that trade is opening very slowly : 
it is not expected that it will be a busy season this yé 
and that the mills will have to hold tight and the m 
keep together to even hold the market at a reasona 
profit. ‘We have set prices for the Canada market 

25 cents lower than last year,’’ he says, ‘‘which wo 
be a $2.40 basis for the standard shingle and for cl 
cedar shingles $2.62. 
there in a very nice way, having two selling compa! 
which take care of about 90 to 95 percent of the t 
eut, which is about 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 daily ! 
year, which would make an approximate output of 
tween 700,000,000 and 800,000,000 at an average val 





We handle the shingle Sadlnes 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





$2.65. These two selling companies are the sole 
gents in Canada for the above percentage of mills. 

out 65 percent of the cut goes to the Canada market 

| about 35 to the American.’’ He states further 

t they built a saw mill last year which they consider 
ecual to the most uptodate on the Coast, having a daily 
capacity of from 80,000 to 100,000. This is known as 
the Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company. Engines 
ot the Atlas people are installed in this mill. 





A TEXAS VISITOR. 


Eli Weiners, of the Angelina County Lumber Com- 
pany, Keltys, Tex., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 
My. Weiners is a close student of conditions as they 
affect the trade of his company and keeps in touch 
with affairs in both the manufacturing and consuming 
fie'ls. He stated that 300 small mills in Texas, with 
a ‘otal capacity of about 60,000,000 feet a month, are 
closed down and are not cutting a stick of timber. If 
these mills should continue closed down for a year it 
would mean a reduction in the output of at least 700,- 
00,000 feet. Mr. Weiners believes that if the reduc- 
tion in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
is but 50 percent as great as that in Texas, the de- 
crease in the output must be enormous. He said that 
the big mills have large stocks on hand; that some of 
the producers have not sold anything and have not 
made anything. The big mills, he said, have been sell- 
ing to jobbers and prices have been ruinously low, 
some mill stocks having been sold at from $6.50 to $7 
f. o. b. the plant. One of the smaller operators was 
hard pressed and sold 1,500,000 feet of lumber at a 
price which did not cover the cost of production, and 
even this price was not all paid down, but from week 
to week as the stock was loaded out. 

further in regard to the Texas situation, he said: 
‘‘From a timber standpoint all the large mills are out 
of business. It takes money to operate a big mill, and 
this money cannot be secured on terms which would 
justify carrying on the work now. The trouble with 
the yellow pine business is that, while a lot of these 
little fellows have quit, as soon as business is good 
again they will get back into the trade. If a fellow 
has #500 he starts a saw mill; but he can thrive only 
in brisk times. A man can’t make money with a little 
mill when it is necessary to haul his lumber two to 


four miles to a railroad. Some of them make a little 
money when times are good, but every time they make 
a dollar they want to borrow five.’’ 





HOW THEY DO IT IN IOWA. 


There are some men and institutions that have the 
knack of doing the happy and graceful thing—a faculty 
which is a most desirable one and tends to success almost 
as much as the more essential qualities. To the essen- 
tials it adds a distinguishing flavor. We are reminded 
of this faet by the receipt from the Carr & Adams Com- 


pany, of Des Moines, Iowa, of a leather wallet. This 
is no ordinary wallet, but a large double pocket folding 
case suitable not merely for bank bills but for docu- 
ments. Hundreds of these are sent out every year to 
those who are fortunate enough to be regular customers 
of the company, and each one has printed on it in gold 
the name of the person to whom it is sent. Inside of 
it is the modest business card of the Carr & Adams Com- 
par This is an annual testimonial of the appreciation 
by these people of the business favor shown them by 
their customers and celebrates the pleasant relations 
between them. This is but one of the many ways in 
Which the group of associated companies, of which the 


Carr & Adams Company, of Des Moines, is one, culti- 
vate. something more than ordinary business relations 
wit! their customers. 

ley are believers in advertising, as is testified by the 


full }age advertisement carried by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BER‘ \N, which is participated in by the parent concern, 
the rr, Ryder & Adams Company, of Dubuque, Iowa; 
the ‘ arr & Adams Company, of Des Moines; the Adams- 


Ca 


Company, of Indianapolis; the Adams & Kelly 
(ny 


C iny, of Omaha; the Collier-Barnett Company, of 
Ty ‘'o, and the Carr & Adams Company, of Peoria, III. 
've Carr, Ryder & Adams Company disputes with any 

manufacturer of sash and doors the distinction of 
the largest producer in the United States. Its 
gr factories are remarkable in their arrangement, 
nent and in the variety and quality of the goods 
turn out. Each of the associate institutions is 
ed with a warehouse and in some cases with a 
Ti y department. 

Carr & Adams Company, of Des Moines, spoken 

first, of which John A. Baal is secretary and man- 
a". has not only its warehouse but its special depart- 

, which enable it to keep closely in touch with the 
territory which it particularly serves. 
mbining the plant of the Carr, Ryder & Adams 
‘any with those of its associating companies is dis- 
ed an aggregation of manufacturing, storing and 
ing facilities which is certainly unexcelled and 
‘bly not equaled by any other group of related sash 
‘oor institutions in the country. 
‘erring again to the Carr & Adams Company, of 
Moines, its ideas of advertising are varied. For 
ple: at the Marshalltown retail convention, “held 
tly, all the floral decorations at the banquet were 
ished by this company. The boutonniere at each 
* was provided with one of the small trade buttons 
ing the legend, ‘‘I am for Carr & Adams Company.’’ 
same feature was provided by the company at the 
x City convention of this week. It is the addition 
ich things to good goods and sound business methods 
i smoothes the business ways and expands business 
‘aintance into friendship. 


AFTER THE BUSINESS AND GETTING IT—2 

R. M. Carrier, president of the Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Sardis, Miss., was a visitor in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Carrier stated that the com- 
pany was doing a fair business and was very much grati- 
fied with the showing he had made the first two months 
of the year. He said, however, that this business did not 
prowl raound at night with a club seeking some manu- 
facturer with intent of forcing itself upon him, but 
that it had to be sought out, coaxed and cajoled. How- 
ever, the business is to be had, and while the prices are 
not as firm as they were during the palmy days of 
1907, satisfactory values could be secured for practically 
everything in hardwoods. 

Mr. Carrier said that the box shook factory operated 
by his company had more business booked ahead than 
it has had at any time within the last five years; not 
only was it filled up with orders for shooks, but con- 
tracts had been made at satisfactory prices. His state- 
ments merely go to show that the business is to be 
had, providing the right sort of effort is made to se- 
eure it. 





SOUTHWESTERN RETAIL ASSOCIATION’S NEW 
EXECUTIVE. 


The new president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, elected at the annual convention of that body 
held at Kansas City, hails from Kansas, which goes to 
show that the Kansas retailers are cutting a considerable 
factor in association work. John Halloren, whose por- 
trait appears herewith, operates a retail yard at Ottawa, 
Kan., handling in addition to lumber an extensive line of 





JOHN HALLOREN ; 


President Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
building material. Mr. Halloren has been much inter- 
ested in the work of the Southwestern association and 
may be relied upon as an able and efficient executive. 
He is perhaps too modest, hut none the less appreciates 
the honor which the association conferred upon him in 
placing him at its head. 





NORTHERN STOCK ON SOUTHERN SOIL. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


been cut over, have been improved and turned into plan- 
tations and farms, stretch many miles about Laurel— 
a city which has been beautified by the good taste of 
the Gardiners, and equipped with all the facilities for 
education and the maintenance and satisfaction of a 
highly cultivated community by their forethought and 
beneficence. 

It is a home town in which all the members of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. have beautiful residences and in 
whose advantages all of its inhabitants have a share. 
Schools, churches, a library, municipal improvements 
of every description that are adapted to a place of mod- 
erate size are found there, for the Gardiners mean to 
live in Laurel, not only in this generation but during 
generations to come. If the spirit which animated the 
founders of this great business and now directs it has 
its way such will be the outcome. The children as they 
grow up are taught that Laurel is their home and that 
their interests are there, and that Mississippi is their 
home state. They have added the strength of loyalty 
to the wealth they invested and made there; so of them 
Mississippi is proud. Fair dealing, justice, honesty of 
purpose and a broad public spirit are qualities that have 
made them respected by the people of Mississippi, who 
have at last come to consider them as of themselves. 

George S. Gardiner is now the head of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., but he is of the generation of its foun- 
ders, while Philip S. Gardiner is the active man of 
affairs who represents the future. To him the future 
is a large one, bounded not by his individual interests 
nor by the interests of the great company of which he 
is a member; he reaches out to safeguard the interests 
of the city and state and has in view the still broader 
obligations of United States citizenship. In business 
and in public affairs, at home and abroad, in all the 
relationships of life, Philip S. Gardiner stands for the 
best of Ameriean life. In him, and such as he, are 
centered the heritages of the past, the responsibilities 
of the present and the hopes of the future. 





————— 
There’s This 


About Buying 
Lumber— 





The only way you can secure uni- 
formity is to buy direct of the 
manufacturer, and as near as pos- 
sible the same one each time. To, 


convince yourself try our 





N. C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 





We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


| BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St., Portland. Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. , a 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code 


and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 











Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


~-BALTIMORE, MD. 


| \\ a Ore ea bos 


Baltimore Worked Flooring, 


B Gatien Ocsiiilar-ems feleiiciinl-4-2m acon 











ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 
M 


anufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring Ceiling, Roofers, Ete. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO. 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
’ supply your wants. Send us your inquiries. 











C.D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
| Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, 


Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 


Hattiesburg, Miss, 











YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 
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S.T.Alcus& Co.,Ltd. 





















































A LAMENTED DEPARTURE. 


For many years the Winona Lumber Company, of 
Winona, Minn., has been one of the great factors in 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 3.—This has been a quiet wi 
in local lumber circles, chiefly, it is supposed, beca 








the production of northern pine lumber. The mill ‘0 Many lumbermen were at Tacoma attending the ¢ . 
MANUFACTURERS was recently dismantled by a wrecking concern and vention of the W estern Retail Lumbermen’s Associati 7 a 
this institution as a manufacturer of white pine will The Portland delegation, headed by Secretary A. FF dem 
COTTONWOOD soon pass into history. The plant has been dismem- Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Ma prought 
bered and the mechanism and appliances used by it facturers’ Association, hope to impress upon the | ie 
probably will be employed for the same purposes in bermen that they are wanted in this city next year. oroind 
BAY PO P LAR other parts of the country. During February Portland shipped 11,500,000 feet of mi-sion 
Not only have the mechanical facilities been scat- lumber by water. Of this quantity 7,186,000 feet weut { = 
— AND — tered but that other and more important part of the foreign, and the remainder to coastwise ports. ( th wh 
equipment, the organization of men competent for larger foreign shipments were 2,750,000 feet on ‘he appoint 
RED GUM their tasks, has been disrupted. Among the latest de- British steamer St. Egbert for the Philippine islands — %.. 
partures is Stanton E. Taylor, who for eighteen years from the mills of the St. Johns Lumber Company. ¢ small 
has been identified with the office force of the Winona ¢argo was shipped by Balfour, Guthrie, & Co. e 
Lumber Company, first as bookkeeper, then as cashier 3ritish steamer Mortlake sailed February 21 for Port 
s and more recently as manager of the sash and door Adelaide, Australia, with 1,665,501 feet loaded at ‘he PUL 
mills of the Portland Lumber Company. This cargo third t 
was shipped by the American Trading Company. Febru- M pena 
ary 26 the Norwegian steamer Tungus sailed for Hong- ollie 
PACKING BOXES Kong with 761,000 feet loaded at the mills of the North oh Ne 
AND BOX SHOOKS Pacific Lumber Company. This cargo was dispatched by by this 
J. A. Patterson. ; Mr. 
The coastwise shipments were lighter than usual, partly = 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. because of the marine engineers’ strike. The tying up hi 
of the steam schooners put a temporary check on busi ~ 
ness, but it is expected to revive as soon as sailing craft Phos 
can be got ready for service again. Many of the sailing and a 
Hl C FRANCE White and Yellow Pine, — were oy up when _— Ns as the steam 2. 
schooners were then given the preference. age 
ov. 9 Hemlock, Cypress Logging trains are being auanel by the Oregon sl 
Wholesale and Coast Lumber rs Epa Company over the Elgin branch 2 
e : for the Palmer saw mills in La Grande. From twenty chi 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT to thirty cars of logs are brought in every day for the oa 7 
Lumber 1.000.000 feet No. 2 Shop mills and extra trains will be run as the demand for prote 
’ ’ i logs increases. The logs are loaded by a steam loader 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA and better Spruce. at the Palmer spur, twelve miles west of Elgin, and the : 
cars are unloaded by the same means at the mill in this P ie 
city. The Palmer mills will cut from 200,000 to 250,000 it 
PINE MILL AND TIMBER In Mississippi, and feet of lumber a day when running full capacity. pay! 
SMALL CYPRESS TRACT In Louisiana for sale. ens Gaus piaeanen eee Th 
° e ente 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, la, CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 4.—The weather has been Me ‘i 
ad such as to prevent the opening of new building opera cla 
tions and the financial situation retards manufacturing 
SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS : industries to the extent that lumber is moving slowly. 
| : STANTON E. TAYLOR, OF LA CROSSE, WIS. There is more demand in the wholesale markets | in ( 
local retail lines even low prices fail to stimulate trade. in 
work, which gives employment to about sixty men. H. J. Nieding, secretary of the North Amherst |..um- th 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. Mr. Taylor has accepted a berth with the C. L. Colman ber Company, North Amherst, was in the local n co 
MOSS POINT, MISS, Lumber Company and will be stationed at La Crosse. this week. : we 
Mr. Taylor began his lumber career with the Bradley Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks L el o 
OTHER MILLS: Native Lumber Co., Hewison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Miss, Lumber Company at Milwaukee. He also had some Company, accompanied by his daughter, left Tucslay 
EXPORTERS OF experience as manager of a line of retail yards and for New Orleans, where he expects to remain for ; 
then went with the Winona Lumber Company. The six weeks in an effort to fully regain his health. 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine C. L. Colman Lumber Company operates a line of yards’ ee ney: the poe ete & “— Manut r ju 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and South Dakota. Mr. i12g Company, Chicago and FPineburr, Miss., visit: ( 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. Taylor’s departure from Winona is regretted by the local market this week. He stated that while the nw Of 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. many friends he has made in that thriving city during pine business was not what could be desired it s : + 
Shipping Points: PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. his eighteen years’ residence there. ay Se ae Denes. 
Cable Address: ‘Dantzler,’ Moss Point, Miss. ; 
STUDYING LUMBERING IN ALABAMA ¢ 
MORE MOORES ARRIVE. This year the students of the Yale Forestry > Ay 
WM. LOWRY Arthur Moore, the young Australian lumberman who will be given a taste of practical work in ieee 
, : was a visitor to Chicago in December, arrived in New county, Alabama. R. C. Bryant, instructor in for try 
De o York February 20 from abroad accompanied by his at Yale university announces that arrangements |\av 
Pitch JPime for export brother, Louis Moore, whom he went to Europe to i made wh cag the ee ste m 
meet. This joyful circumstance occurred at Stock- Dering operations at one of the Alabama plants of : 
GULFPORT, MISS, U. 8. A. holm, cine Wig after Arthur Moore had traveled from the Kaul Lumber Company, whose headquarters ar M 
SPECIALTIES: Construction Material, Special Size Tim- Melbourne, Australia, and Louis Moore from Vladi- ®t Birmingham. It will be remembered that ist ; 
bers, South American Schedules. vostok, Siberia, for that purpose. The two brothers year the Yale students spent three months a‘ sn 


Cable Address, Lowry, Gulfport. 
CODES USED: Motek Watkins, Liebers, A. B. C. 5th Edition. 
SHIPPING POINTS; New Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., 
Mobile, Ala. 








E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—fouthards-Watkins——Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 

















S. E. NAYLOR CO. 


PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, 
HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS 


Our Specialties; Construction Material, R.R.Ties 
and West India Schedules. Domestic and Export. 


Cable Address: NAYLOR. 
\ A. B, C, 4th and Sth. 
/Southard’s, Watkins. 








34 and 35 Durham Bldg. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Code: 























’. BE. Pz Ee st. & Mer. 
MASON LUMBER CO, [oe Psi eee A Rees. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing Mills. 
We are locatedon G. & 8. 1. R. R. Gandsi, Miss. 


For Interior Trade and Export. 











spent some time in London and then came to America. 
After seeing New York and Boston they journeyed on 
to Chicago, arriving here Thursday night, February 
27. They made a short trip to Milwaukee and on 
Saturday night left on a journey to New Orleans, La., 
Hattiesburg and Laurel, Miss., Huttig and Warren, 
Ark., and Evansville, Ind. On their return to Chicago 
Louis Moore will make a visit of inspection to the 
woods and mills of the great northwest, where his 
brother Arthur was a guest last fall. The two broth- 
ers expect to arrive at their home in Melbourne in 
about two months. 

Arthur Moore and Louis Moore are part of the great 
Melbourne corporation, James Moore & Sons, Ppt. Ltd., 
at Melbourne. This concern is engaged in the manu- 
facture of imported logs into lumber for the Aus- 
tralian market. Recently the concern has become 
heavily interested in Siberian timber and Louis Moore 
was banished to Siberia for twelve months to look 
after the company’s interests in that region. He 
found an excellent body of timber resembling Cana- 
dian spruce. It will be transported from Vladivostok 
to Melbourne by steamer for manufacture there. Of 
all the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s thousands of callers 
each year none are more welcome or more interesting 
than the brothers Moore. 





Asks to Have Petition Dismissed. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Mar. 4.—Attorney General C. T. Cates, 
jr., representing the State Board of Equalization, has entered 
a motion in the circuit court here seeking to dismiss the 
petition for certiorari and supersedeas in the case of the 
Smoky Mountain Land, Lumber & Improvement Company 
vs. the State Board of Equalization, and to- quash the order 
for a petition therein granted. Accompanying this motion 
Mr. Cates filed a written document setting forth the 
numerous reasons why the petition should be dismissed. He 
claimed that no ground in law had been shown; that the 
facts show no merit; that they fail to aver anyone was 
injured in any way; that petitioners fail to aver that the 
lands were lawfully assessed prior to the institution of pro- 
ceedings; for failure to aver that the lands were not 
inadequately assessed; failure to show that they were ever 
listed for taxation. 


Mo., at the plant of the Missouri Lumber « Minivg 
Company, on the invitation of J. B. White. 1 
taste of practical work not only was _ beneficia 
the students, but Mr. White stated, as have others, 
that the lumbermen have something to learn from 
foresters. This close codperation between those, 
at one time were regarded as theorists, and pract 
men of affairs, brought about through the endown 
of a chair of forestry and practical lumbering 
Yale, a movement inaugurated and fostered by 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has « 
much to harmonize conflicting views. 
PPOs 

A recent caller in Chicago was looking for s 
small sticks of timber, which were desired in the 
struction and equipment of dredge boats. The s 
was desired by Hurdman & Elmitt, wholesale lun 
dealers, of Ottawa, Canada, and the requisition 
submitted by Mr. Hurdman. He wanted seven p! 
of stock, two of which were of the modest siz 
24x24 85 feet long, two 30x30 60 feet long and tf! 
30x30 70 feet long. This order probably called for 
largest stock for which inquiries have been made 
Chicago or in other territory for many months. 
pieces are so large that it will be necessary to 
them to order and will be regarded as ‘‘special’’ f1 
the time the order is accepted by some manufact 
or dealer until it is transmitted back through 
regular channel to the logging foreman out in 
woods. Necessarily it will be turned out by some 
manufacturer in Washington or Oregon. Even fr 
the great trees of the west it is difficult to see 
stock of this size. 





Asks for the Removal of Referee. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Mar. 3.—February 21 the Smith, My: 
& Schnier Company filed a motion to remove E. T. Burna 
referee in the case of the Clairfield Lumber Company, ba! 
rupt. The motion cites that Mr. Burnam has_ retus 
neglected and failed to furnish the plaintiff and its att 
neys with information regarding the estate of the bankru} 
It is further claimed that Mr. Burnam failed to prepa'' 
schedules in bankruptcy although more than five months 
have elapsed since the adjudication. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


= 





Government Wins Case on Pacific Coast. 


The United States government won in the recent case in 
th. United States circuit court in San Francisco, Cal., when 
the demurrer filed on behalf of the government in the suit 
brought against it by the Bellingham Lumber Company was 
sustained by Judge Van Fleet. The lumber company brought 
su to recover $8,000 and the action was based on the 
gr ind of failure on the part of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission to carry out a contract made with the corporation. 

EAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 29.—On the application of L. J. 
He ert, the Landry Lumber Company, of this city, has been 
thrown into the hands of a_ receiver. Joe Muth was 
appointed receiver by the court. Mr. Muth is connected 
wi the Industrial Lumber Company. The liabilities are 
20.000 and the assets $45,000. The company operates a 
small saw mill plant a few miles west of this city. 





Loses Two Trials; Asks Third. 


pcLuTH, MINN., Feb. 29.—P. A. Smith has moved for a 
third trial of the action brought against him by Kenneth 
Mclonell for $12,000, for a commission on a timber deal. 
At the first trial of the case McDonell obtained a verdict 
for the full amount. The supreme court ordered a new 
trial, and again McDonell won as before, and the interest 
by this time brought the total amount up to near $14,000. 
Mr. Smith, who is of Rat Portage, Ont., asks that the 
verdict be set aside and another trial ordered. 





Ohio Wholesale Concern in Hands of a Receiver. 


The Fremont Lumber Company, of Fremont, Ohio, a large 
wholesale and retail concern operating several saw mills 
and a sash factory, went into the hands of a receiver March 
2, The action was taken on the application of C. E. Wag- 


goner, one of the largest stockholders and creditors, who 
with Attorney A. E. Culbert were made joint receivers. The 


financial stringency and inability to meet pressing indebted- 
ness is given as the cause. The company was involved to 
the extent of about $20,000 in the recent failure of a 
Michigan concern. Company officials claim it will pay out 
and assert that the present step is taken as a means of 
protection. 





Suit for Commission Dismissed. 
Vancouver, B. C., Mar. 2.—Senator Cox recently bought 


a large area of timber on the north end of Vancouver island 
from the Imperial Timber & Trading Company, of this city, 
paying therefor $200,000. One of the principals of this 
company is E. L. Kinman, formerly of Kansas City, Mo. 
The profits of the deal were about $60,000, and suit was 


entered for a share of the commission by Thomas S. Smythe, 
of Toronto, Ont., to whom Peter Ryan, well known in con- 
nection with timber deals in the west, had assigned his 
claim, The action was dismissed by Chancellor Boyd. 





Sale of Assets Postponed. 


CINCINNATI, OnNIO, Mar. 2.—Martin Durrett, the referee 
in bankruptcy in the Cypress Lumber Company case, says 
that the proved claims foot up $600,000. The trustee in 
bankruptey was arranging for a sale of the assets of the 
company in April, but another suit sprung in Alabama last 
week which will compel the sale to be postponed indefinitely, 
or at least until the new suit is settled. 





Supreme Court Affirms Decision of Lower Court. 


MicuH., Feb. 28.—A decision of some note has 
j een handed down by the supreme court in the case of 
M tt Chandler, the Northern Extract Company, the 
Loidell & Bailey Company and the Fletcher Paper Company, 
\lpena, against Lewis E. Clark, Davis C. Burton, Silas 
er, Ella M. McTiver, Patrick Mahoney and Daniel 
ne The dispute was over the title to a quantity of 
and it was decided in favor of the plaintiffs in the 
t court, and the supreme court affirmed the decision 
lower court. The decision gives Mr. Chandler a clear 
to the Jand and the other plaintiffs to the timber. 
Ay x<imately $150,000 was involved. 


SAGINAW, 








Light on Shady Dealings of a New Yorker. 


YorK, N. Y., Feb. 29.—A petition in bankruptcy was 
gainst Samuel E. Barr, a popular hardwood whole- 
who came to this city about two years ago from 
tta, Ohio, and established a local business with offices 
‘latiron building. The three petitioners to the bank- 
petition are the Lilly Lumber Company, with a claim 
f ut $5,000; Clinch Valley Lumber Company, $1,912, 
ind the Spargur Lumber Company, $468. In the petition it 
va leged that Mr. Barr is insolvent and made preferen- 
ayments of about $2,000; also that he left the city 
weeks ago and had not returned. It was also alleged 
that he took with him a large portion of his assets, con- 
of cash, bills and accounts receivable, and that he 
di ed cars in transit so it would be impossible to attach 
S A. V. Campbell was appointed receiver in bankruptcy. 
! ssets are said to amount to only $3,000, while the 
ities are named as high as $40,000. 








Washington Company Made Defendants. 


‘ETT, WASH., Mar. 3.—The Robe-Menzel Lumber Com- 
of Granite Falls, is made defendant in a suit for 
0, brought by J. S. Smith, concerning notes alleged 
ve been transferred to the plaintiff by another com- 
secured by mortgages on the Robe-Menzel Lumber 
nhy’s property at Granite Falls. 








Alleges Petitioners Were Preferred Creditors. 


INNATI, OHIO, Mar. 5.—Walter G. Beck, a lumberman 
S city, against whom L. W. Radina & Co., also lumber 
ants of this city, filed bankruptcy proceedings February 
ed an answer claiming that the petitioners were dis- 
ed from the bringing of the proceedings because they 
preferred creditors and are not willing to surrender 
preference, 





Receiver Ordered to Pay Rental of Property. 


INCINNATI, OHIO, Mar. 3.—Receiver D. V. Carroll, of 
United States Timber Company, was granted permission 
Friday last by Judge Thompson, of the United States 
rt, to pay the ground rent on the property at Irvine, Ky., 
hich was stated to be $200 a year. 





Decision Rendered in Minnesota Timber Suits. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 28.—Judge Brooks in render- 
¢ his decision in the case of Minnesota vs. Hovey C. Clark 
as decided that the lumbermen need not pay for lumber 
t cut. The State brought suit against Clark for $7,385. 
1902 Mr. Clark secured permits from the state land com- 
Sioner to cut timber on state lands in Itasca county, this 
fate. When the permit expired there was 530,000 feet of 
: anding timber left on the tract and it was for this timber 
‘hat the state sued for payment. In the permit Mr. Clark 
had agreed to pay for all timber whether he cut it or not 
and in his decision Judge Brooks declared the whole transac- 
tion void and could not be enforced. 

In the decision of the case of Minnesota vs. the H. C. 

















1902 


Akeley Lumber Company the state fared better. In 
the H. C. Akeley Lumber Company cut timber from state 


lands and paid the state $33,265. The state sued for the 
balance, $3,833.90, not paid and the company asserted that 
it had settled with the land commissioner for less than the 
contract price. Judge Brooks says the land commissioner 
had no authority to settle for a lower price and ruled that 
the balance must be paid to the state. 





Trustee Resigns; Successor Appointed. 


- 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Mar. 3.—At a meeting of the creditors 
of the Ben Ryan Lumber Company, held February 24 at the 
office of Bankruptcy Referee Greve, the resignation of W. 
Berry as trustee was accepted and his attorney, W. M. 
Locke, was appointed his successor. 





Alleges Deal Was Made Without Authority. 


ESCANABA, MICH., Feb. 29.—On Thursday, February 27, 
Attorney John Cummiskey, one of the stockholders of the 
Escanaba Woodenware Company, filed a complaint asking 
that the property sold about a year ago to the Escanaba 
Manufacturing Company be returned to its former owners. 
It is alleged that the transfer was made by H. P. Lucas, 
general manager, without authority and that the stock- 
holders have never received no money or other valuable 
consideration. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 44. 

Although the volume of orders received this week 
has not varied materially from previous weeks, there 
seems to be a better undertone to the market and a 
more optimistic feeling. Inquiries from retail yards 
is an indication that prices, in the opinion of buyers, 
have reached their lowest level. While prices re- 
main unchanged, there is a stiffening tendency to the 
market. 

Country yards have been buying so little that it 
has been almost impossible for them to fill the orders 
which have come to them from time to time. Retail 
yard stocks in all lines are thought to be greatly de- 
pleted. When spring building begins and the orders 
begin to roll in, it will be necessary for the yards to 
buy at the same time. Many of them may have 
difficulty in securing stocks which they will need. 

A few mills, both in the north and south, already 
report that they are having difficulty in filling orders 
for certain classes of stock. Many of them have 
shut down and it will be impossible to fill up mill 
stocks in the needed sizes and grades for some time. 

The feature of the trade in Chicago has been the 
heavy wagon load business. Consumers who ordinarily 
buy in ear load lots, now are ordering by wagon load. 
Few of them have any stock on hand and depend en- 
tirely on deliveries from day to day. 

With the breaking of the bad weather, building 
permits showed an increase over last week, and there 
is every indication that the amount of building done 
this spring will be fully up to normal. 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 









Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 29. 
Lumber. 
NN Pci cdi 1k ates eiachnape strlen Tove allio 32,126,000 
DET | ike R Nsw aba aun Se 4.60 ae ode 41,746,000 
I a sds: akin. 3006 8 eed oath. eee 
SE, SoS aiiuio.0 ke dae merce OBZO008  ncccccccs 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 29. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
a Peer ee ere Pens ere ...196,189,000 39,922,000 
TOOT ccvccewccccccsvccsscccccccctpeeeee Ba,eeL0oe 
Imcrease ............. iaat mnieaals 6,431,000 
RIE ea saine. Saedcn aero Mode eas ae RO BOL BOO. .csccacses 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 29. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DEO 226340000 04sb0 Reeve setaeae 11,804,000 7,958,000 
SE Gdtabekaeiedcaneseced eatanees 21,047,000 3,924,000 








aula ees 4,034,000 
Pee séeeeccss 


TO FEBRUARY 29. 
Lumber. 


Increase 
Decrease 
TOTAL 


SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 





ee bretewe wee eeee 91,485,000 84,000 
Ps chitbeéeduhedek se Gad eee aaa 166,116,000 547,000 
PIN 00.6. aru e nade wired. ae Oe Ge aia eh : ‘ 15,637,000 


a edd ndwe osetew ks aneca send be os 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended March 4 were: 















CN BRM ssn ene recpescereccases 14 §$ 8,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..........000. 65 174,650 
5,000 and under ee 40 143,000 
10,000 and under ere 19 234,500 
25,000 and under TTT TTT 4 ,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.............. 1 50,000 
Board of Education, brick addition........ 1 100,000 
Ob eicks- ob Cae bbed a had ae obo din de 144 $ 843,350 
Average valuation for week.......... es 5,857 
eee. DOEE WOE ss 5c kwserccccves 118 729,300 
Average valuation previous week...... s° 
Totals corresponding week 1907....... 174 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 4, 1908....... 903 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 943 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 934 8,254, 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 651 6,602,610 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 443 5,025,000 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 613 5,508,250 
. 
Northern Pine. 
Chicago. Inquiries are numerous for almost all 


grades of northern pine, and prices are being better 
maintained than during last month. Most of the 
orders are for pattern lumber from manufacturing 
concerns, although the sash and door faetories have 
placed a large number of small orders. The supply of 














J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar. 














California | 
Redwood. | 
Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 

















SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
FOR 


Yellow Pine 


We offer for quick Shipment: 
2carsix4 B Fiat Flooring 
2 * 1x8 No.2Com.S2S 
2 “ec 1x 10 “ “ we 
2 “ 1 x 1 2 “e 6é “ 


Stevenson-West Lumber Co. 











white pine, which the sash and door factories in this 








q KANSAS CITY, MO. 








C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 








Yellow Pine | 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








0. G. HUFF LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


RAILROAD AND CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS 
OUR SPECIALTY. STEAM DRIED FINISH. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 








Mills 
CENTERVILLE, ALA. 








THE BRITTON LUMBER C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


FLOORING AND CAR DECKING A SPECIALTY. 
LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 





Write for Stock Sheet. 








ROBERT MORGAN, JR. 


Exporter of 


Long Leaf Pitch Pine Lumber 


ORANGE, TEXAS, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: 


Codes used: Watkins, A.B.C. 
i JUNIOR” 


W. Union, Postal. 
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Keys-Fannin 
Lumber 
Company, 


We have in stock and are saw- 
ing a large amount daily of 


SOFT 
YELLOW 
POPLAR, 
RED AND 
WHITE OAK, 
_ BASSWOOD, 
° CHESTNUT 
AND LATH. 


We can furnish either band or 
circular sawn stock. Write 


for prices. 


Herndon, West Va. 





MAPLE AND BIRCH 


Kiln Dried, End Matched and Bored. 
SS =... 
COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, NSIN. 


Looris 


Red Cedar Posts and Poles 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 2 














Geo. D. Emery Company 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.ito4iBroaoway, Chelsea, Mass. 











Wanted: | 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 








FRANK B. STONE 
Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 











part of the country have on hand, is considerably 
lighter than usual for this season, but, even consider- 
ing this, the purchases made by them are not up to 
the average, and but few of these factories have 
made contracts for their year’s supply of lumber. 
The retail yards are buying comparatively little white 
pine. Some sales of the lower grades are being made 
to the box factories at fairly satisfactory prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is some improvement 
noted all along the line, not only in retail yard demand 
but in the call from the factory trade. The yards have 
been holding off as long as possible in the hope of 
lower prices, but on account of warm weather there 
has been an unusual retail demand in a good many 
places and dealers are obliged to send in rush orders 
for stock. They are being filled promptly as the rail- 
roads are now oversupplied with cars. Prices are 
holding steady and are expected to strengthen by next 
month, when the regular April demand opens. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The white pine market is 
showing evidence of more life than has been the ex- 
perience since the close of the year. Some of the 
large concerns, notably those carrying white pine ex- 
elusively, are having more orders and inquiries of late 
and are moving lumber products to the east. There 
is some inquiry for box stocks and for building ma- 
terial at prices quoted about the same as at the be- 
ginning of the year. Local dealers are not reported 
as buying of manufacturers as yet to any extent.- A 
year ago many manufacturers in Georgian Bay and 
in the Lake Superior district, who furnished the 100,- 
000,000 and odd feet of stock handled by Saginaw val- 
ley dealers, and which came here, had contracted with 
local dealers for large blocks of stock, but dealers for 
some reason have held back in buying this winter. 
The market looks much better, locally, than it did 
thirty days ago. 


New York. The movement is very slow and the 
outlook does not indicate much of an increased de- 
mand for several weeks at least. Prices hold up well 
under the circumstances but there is nothing to stimu- 
late stronger quotations. Bidders are eager for any 
item of business they ean secure and some orders 
have been taken at a pretty low price. 


—_—e—_—eoeororwrnr 





Buffalo, N. Y. It is agreed that white pine is not 
moving very fast, though that may means that it is 
more quiet than other lumber. It is the slow season 
with it anyhow and there is likely to be a stir later 
on, though it is the impression with those who are 
selling it in the east that it is not going into con- 
sumption fast, though there seems to be no reason for 
this unless it is high in price and there are other 
woods that have competed with it of late that have 
come down in price and are taking the trade. 


——_—e—eaee—eere’ 


Toedo, Ohio. A perceptible improvement in the 
local condition is noticed. Several good contracts 
were let during the week and a number of others are 
in sight. Numerous cheaper struetures are only await- 
ing the coming of more favorable weather. The 
season will open much more briskly than was antici- 
pated a few weeks ago. Some orders are being placed 
but for the most part they are not large. 


—e—~—r—rneerry 


Cleveland, Ohio. The white pine market has shown 
little or no change and the movement of stock is any- 
thing but active. There has been but little change in 
prices as stock, even though remaining unsold, is con- 
sidered generally to have good values. Building opera- 
tions are showing very little activity and while busi- 
ness is expected to open up as soon as weather per- 
mits the grounds upon which this is placed are appar- 
ently quite slight inasmuch as the architects are not 
reporting any particularly large business. 

——_— eee 


Pittsburg, Pa. Only a slight improvement in the 
demand for white pine has appeared as yet in the 
Pittsburg district, and with the long spell of lethargy, 
the anxiety on the part of those having large stocks 
on hand to start them moving, has foreed prices down 
considerably. The offers that some of the dealers have 
had from mills during the past week have been sur- 
prising. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. There has been little or no market for 
any of the spruce stocks arriving in this section. A 
few good sizing up orders were placed but large cargo 
business is very inactive and inquiries show that re- 
tailers are still confining their wants to old contracts 
and have nothing new in sight. West Virginia spruce 
does not appear as strong as Adirondack or eastern 
spruce and in some instances quotations have been 
surprisingly low. 





Boston, Mass. There is not a very active market 
for spruce and prices are not as firmly held as they 
were a few weeks ago. While the majority of dealers 
are willing to accept orders at concessions there are a 
few that hold with considerable firmness and fully 
believe that a stronger market will be experienced a 
little later. Offerings of desirable stock are not large 
so far as the best mills are concerned. Frames 9-inch 
and under are quoted at $21 to $22, but few dealers 
insist upon the outside price and most will accept bids 
of $21 and $21.50. The demand for random is quiet 




















and it is difficult to get buyers to pay asking prices. 
Offerings are rather free. Demand for spruce matched 
boards is small. Quotations range from $22 to $22.50. 
but a few sales can be made at better than the inside 
figure. 
i ie 

Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce trade has increased in volum: 
and prices are more firm than for some time. Th, 
existing stocks seem to be badly broken and mil! 
are, to a large number, idle because of severe weath: 
conditions. The showing of many stock sheets th. 
past week reveals the surprising condition of actu: 
supply. Dry stock is searce and green stocks are 1 
likely to be offered under any special inducements 





present. There is a good strong demand for } 
boards. 
White C 
ite Cedar. 
iuitussimahine 
Chicago. Demand for poles remains quiet; 


change is looked for until the railroads and telegr 
companies resume construction. Some poles are 1 
being sold for repair work; customers are bu) 
only for immediate requirements. The traction < 
panies are buying in small lots for replacing | 
lost during the storms this winter. The demand 
posts is improving steadily. Supplies here are 
and better prices are looked for by April. 
BQ 

Minneapolis, Minn. Post demand is keeping 
up and most of the large concerns are running 
They expect to be compelled to ship a great many x 
or half dry posts this spring. Prices are stro 
Poles are still somewhat soft, but there have 
some good sales lately and a large volume of ing 
that promises well for business a little later. ( 
tions in the woods are good now, but the eurtail: 
is being carried out and stocks put in will 1 
much more than a third of last year’s. 


eee 


Toledo, Ohio. White cedar has shown conside: 
strength and there seems to be no disposition tow 
decline. Orders are being placed for poles necess 
for railway construction work early in the sp 
The railways are placing some orders for materi:is 
now. Shipments have not been heavy as little 
is needed for present use and dealers are not b 
far ahead. 





— 


Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The resumption of operations by ¢ 
number of manufacturing concerns throughout ¢!is 
section has had a stimulating effect on the mn 
The letting of important building contracts in | 
cago and adjacent territory has contributed 
better feeling. Contracts for several new hotels 
been let, and have given activity to the market 
interior finish woods. 

The demand for white and red oak in both | 
and quartered sawed is better than it has beer 
winter. With the exception of plain sawed whit 
oak, stocks are light and higher prices are not in 
possible. Plain and quarter sawed red oak is scare: 
Plain and quarter sawed white oak are also in go 
demand by the furniture factories. 

Chestnut is being taken up as fast as it is recei 
on the market at very satisfactory prices; the su} 
is light. 

Basswood is quiet with prices 
they have been throughout’ the 
slight improvement is noted in 
grades. 

Red gum continues to grow in popularity and 
demand is increasing steadily. Prices are practic: 
unchanged except on the lower grades, where t! 
has been an advance owing to the heavy dema 
from the box factories. 

Hard maple is being bought by the flooring 1 
tories for immediate use only. Prices are compa 
tively low. Boxwoods of all kinds seem to be mo 
popular than anything else in the hardwood line. 

All hickory and elm offered is being taken in, eith 
by the implement factories or the wagon ,manu 
facturers at satisfactory prices. The supply of thes 
woods is light. 


about the same is 
winter, althoug! 


some of the lo 





St. Louis, Mo. There seems to be but one eleme! 
missing necessary to a complete rejuvenation of t! 
hardwood trade. That is nerve. Conditions ever, 
where afe shaping themselves favorably for a resto1 
tion of the hardwood business, but it needs the app! 
cation of a little tonic before this can come to pas- 
Customers are still waiting. Just what they are wait 
ing for they do not seem to know themselves, bu 
nevertheless they are loath to place large orders y‘ 
awhile. There is still a very fair volume of sma 
order buying, and some good sized sales have als 
been made at this point. But the big orders ar 
mostly taken under pressure. The conditions now a! 
right for a big business. Mill stocks are down lov 
and the logging operations have been suspended 11 
definitely on account of weather conditions, couple 
with a desire on the part of the operators to hol 
production down to the demand. On the other han 
the customer is pretty well cleaned out of stock an 
will need more right along, and in a hurry. Price 
are in no danger of further demoralization, and 1 
some places have actually stiffened up a bit, so a 
it takes is someone to start the ball rolling. 
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temphis, Tenn. While conditions are reported im- 


proving somewhat and while the volume of business 
is ning slightly each week, the demand is not as 


act as the majority of the trade expected it to be 


by is time. However, there is no discouragement 
sufi ient to eause holders to weaken in their prices. 
As » matter of fact the general tone of the market 
show s strength under the stimulus of the better de- 
ma and the unfavorable weather which is resulting 
in ‘ided curtailment in production over much of 
this territory because of interference with logging - 
operstions and work at the mills already supplied 
with timber. There has been unusually heavy precipi- 
tation during the past few weeks and the reduction of 
out) it has been even larger than contemplated, much 
of being forced instead of voluntary. The demand 
for juarter sawn oak in both red and white is re- 
pol as very satisfactory, but few members of the 
trad, relatively speaking, are able to profit thereby 
beca ise of the small amount of stock of this char- 
acter on hand. The supply of plain oak is larger than 


that in quarter sawn, with the result that there is a 
less active demand therefor and a decidedly less fa- 
vornile tone shown thereby. There is a moderately 
act call for ash. The lower grades of gum are re- 
porte! in better demand and some good orders are 
booked thereon. The higher grades, including 
clear saps, are in moderate request. The cotton- 
wool situation is without special change. There is 
not « large supply in the lower grades, while the de- 
man for these continues good. Box boards are scarce 
and firm. The firsts and seconds are about as they 
have been recently. Poplar is rather quiet and there 
little demand for cypress. 


bell 


Is 
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New York. The present rate of demand is not 
likely to be exceeded for several weeks. Wholesalers 
have booked some small orders but the tendency is to 
confine all buying to narrowest possible limits. One 
thing that tends to make the hardwood market stronger 
‘ther lines is the possibility of curtailing which 
ies in the south. The report reaches the mar- 
ket that mill stocks are gradually decreasing, but 
this does not tend to make a change in the price 
situation. Buying is very inactive and the furniture 
and millwork trades are putting out comparatively 
few inquiries. Ash and chestnut are strong and other 
are supplied very easily and at prices to suit. 


thay 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The market for hardwood lumber is 
ill proportions. Buyers confine their purchases 


of sn 


to as small lots as they can get along with. Taking 
prices as a whole they cannot be called firm. In a 
few cases values are less firm than a week ago. Quar- 
tered oak is generally quoted at $79 to $83 and a few 
sales lave been made on this basis. Sales of the best 


Indiana quartered oak, l-inch, at $82 were made. 
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Baltimore, Md. The state of the hardwood trade 
has undergone no change during the past week. Prices 
rem: easy and there is not much activity in the 


trade, the holders of stocks being loath to tie them- 
selves up with contracts for deliverv in the future, 
whil the intending buyers feel that values may go 
lower, which, however, is not thought likely by those 


apparently best informed. The requirements just now 
are not at all large, some of the big consumers hav- 
ing Leen either entirely out of the market for the 
time being or curtailing their needs in the way of lum- 
ber very much. 


—e—e_e—e—nr rr” 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Affairs in the Cincinnati hard- 


woou market remain slow, but on all hands it is agreed 
that ‘he business of February was an improvement 
over that done in January, and compares favorably 


with the business done during the same month last 


year. Oak is the leader in transactions in the local 
market, one of the most noteworthy features of which 
is th» number of local dealers who are out around our 
sm: woodworking factories soliciting orders, which 
are stly confined to wagonload lots for immediate 
de] , ‘‘bone dry’’ stock being demanded by the 
buyers, as none of the small factories have kilns and 
do care to pay the extra $3 a thousand for kila- 
dry to the concerns that do a jobbing trade. No. 1 
comron is the stock wanted by the furniture manu- 
fact. crs of this vicinity, very little firsts and see- 
on ing sold to them. Sales are being made of No. 
] non white quartered oak at $42 to $45. The 
sti of plain white and red oak at this point are 
larg nd plenty more is available. Chestnut is the 
next best seller at this time, two dealers having sold 
tw carloads within the last week to as many dif- 


buyers; some of this was sold out of the yards, 
ie rest was on loaded cars, which were just in 
Tr e mills. Another dealer reports the sale last 
{ three cars of sound wormy to an Indiana 


ma eturer. ‘‘Of course these transactions would 
be ed upon as a mere business incident in good 
tl but today they attract attention,’’ said a well 
kr dealers. 


—o—Oor—rn—~S 


Columbus, Ohio. What changes have taken place 


in market for hardwoods in the last week have 
hee r the better. Increased demand from manu- 
fact. ng establishments, especially in the line of agri- 
— and vehicle manufacturing is noted. While 
the rovement is not what was expected it is notice- 
able. Some of the local dealers report the last week 
In ruary better than any previous week. Collec- 
“ve re not as good and this fact is one of the draw- 
rae f the trade. Shipments are regular and there 
< cars in transit. Prices are unchanged from 


vious week. Poplars are strong, as is usually 





the case. Oaks are in fairly good demand and the 
quotations for the quartered variety are about $43 to 
$45 f. o. b. Ohio river. There is a slight weakness 
noted in the lower grades of oak. Some demand is 
noticed for elm, ash, hickory, maple and other hard- 
woods. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Country yards are sending in inquiries in 
volume, and if a corresponding volume of orders are 
placed, trade will be fairly active throughout the 
spring months. The letting of contracts for a num- 
ber of warehouses and other buildings requiring large 
supplies of heavy timbers will strengthen the market 
to some extent. Prices are not in a very satisfactory 
condition. Dealers are said to be making unnecessary 
concessions in order to dispose of stocks. The input 
of hemlock logs this winter will be considerably below 
normal and this will do much to improve the situa- 
tion. As soon as the country yards are able to de- 
termine the amount of building which will be car- 
ried on this spring in their respective sections, con- 
siderable activity is expected. The mills are well 
stocked with almost all sizes of hemlock. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Dealers in this part of the 
state as well as manufacturers in the country between 
the Saginaw river and the Straits of Mackinaw re- 
port much smaller stocks of hemlock than were in 
hand at the beginning of 1907 and the conviction is 
that in view of this fact and the further one that the 
quantity of logs being secured this winter is only 
about 60 percent of the average, that hemlock should 
move more readily when the spring opens. Prices for 
boards and piece stuff are $2 to $3 lower than they 


were a year ago. 
eee 


New York. It is hard work getting retailers to con- 
sider hemlock buying. A few small orders come in 
from suburban yards, but the general market is very 
inactive. Low prices of yellow pine and other struc- 
tural stock prevent any increase in the list price, 
which is nominally unchanged, although quotations on 
large orders are somewhat shaded. The market is 
really in a weak condition, but reports from mill 
points indicate that stocks are lower than usual at 
this time of the year. 

“_—erer er or 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in hemlock say it is quiet, 
but they expect that at this time of the year. They 
believe there is an increased demand for it and look 
for good sales as soon as there is a sign of return- 
ing spring, as the city builders are active. Buffalo is 
large enough to take care of a good sized hemlock 
trade and the Pennsylvania mills cut off most of the 
sales eastward by direct shipments, not recognizing 
the middle man very much. 

ee 

Boston, Mass. The demand for hemlock boards is 
not active, but dealers are holding prices firmer than 
for several weeks. Dealers are talking a shortage in 
the offerings and say that this will be much more 
noticeable in a few weeks time than it is at present. 
Most dealers are asking $20, but $19 is about the best 
price that anyone will pay unless they are actually in 
need of stock. Pennsylvania No. 2 boards are small 
inquiry in this market. 

eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. During the past week there has been 
a return to an established list in the hemlock trade 
ot Pittsburg territory. The base price established is 
$19, a dollar off from last fall and winter. The de- 


mand has been steadily increasing and dry stocks are 


disappearing. Some readjustments in other lines will 
be necessary to bring about a full normal condition 
to the hemlock trade, but it is close at hand. 
eee 

Toledo, Ohio. Dealers still have but little faith in 
the hemlock situation. Some small shipments are still 
coming in from the southeast, but there is only a 
dribbling business. Prices are badly crippled, but the 
hemlock people themselves express full confidence in 
a speediiy improved condition. The situation to a 
disinterested onlooker would seem to present none of 
the brightest prospects for some time ahead. 


———eeoorror 


Cleveland, Ohio. Hemlock remains quite dull be- 
cause of the steady winter which is preventing build- 
ing. Yellow pine continues to interfere with the gen- 
eral price of hemlock and the stocks on hand are con- 
sidered sufficient to take care of the wants of the 
market for some time. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Poplar continues to hold its own in the 
otherwise quiet market, and it has to be an extremely 
desirable order to bring about any material conces- 
sions in price. The implement factories and other 
manufacturing concerns are buying for immediate 
needs, but as the stocks, both here and at the mills, 
are comparatively light, prices are holding very close 
to list. A little poplar of the lower grades is being 
used by the box factories here, although with the 
scarcity of lumber and its high prices cheaper woods 
are demanded for this purpose, as a rule. The feeling 
is that as soon as the manufacturing concerns using 
poplar begin running full time again, the demand will 
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be fully equal to the supply, and that there will be 
a stiffening of prices. 

~~ 

Buffalo, N. Y. If there was the snap to other 

branches of trade that exists in poplar there would be 
no need of anxiety, for it is not in sufficient supply to 
meet the demand, dealers reporting within a week 
that they were unable to get hold of any inch firsts 
and seconds of pretty good width with which to fill 
an order. At the same time some of the mill owners 
report more poplar logs than formerly and water to 
float them, so that the supply may come up a little, 
although it will not reach the plenty line right away, 
if it ever does again. 

OOOO 

Baltimore, Md. The state of the poplar trade is in 

the main characterized by quiet. A limited demand 
for stocks prevails and prices are a shade easier, 
though the decline is not material. Boxmakers are 
not so keen after stocks as they were some time ago, 
and the absence of a spirited foreign movement helps 
to render the business rather uneventful. The situa- 
tion in the main, however, presents an encouraging 
aspect, and manufacturers as well as dealers are very 
hopeful over the outlook. Poplar has held its own 
about as well as any wood, and must be regarded as 
relatively strong. 

nnn 


Toledo, Ohio. The movement has been light, but a 
fair market has been found for all incoming ship- 
ments. Dealers have used the cheaper price quota- 
tions of unknown firms as a club to beat down the 
prices of the better known grades, and have thus 
secured some price concessions. 





Columbus, Ohio. Because of the limited supply the 
market in poplar has been fairly strong. The usual 
quotation of $53 f. o. b. Ohio river for firsts and sec- 
onds prevails. No. 1 common is held at $34, No. 2 
common at $23 and No. 3 common at $16. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Hardwood dealers report a fairly 
good run of business with no particular features. 
Prices are fairly well sustained except where ready 
money is a feature. Some improvement all along the 
line is apparent and hardwood dealers are optimistic. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. Until a final decision is reached in the 
rate case the feeling among the representatives of 
the western mills is that the entire situation will 
show little or no improvement. Many of the mills 
were unwilling to guarantee the new rate, and, as a 
result, are refusing to receive orders unless the con- 
signee will pay the difference in freight, provided 
the new rate is sustained by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Reports from the west show that a 
large number of the mills are still closed down, and 
it 1s difficult, in some instances, to fill even compara- 
tively small orders for special sizes, inasmuch as the 
mills are to a large extent simply disposing of their 
old stocks and are waiting until the decision is had 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission before re- 
suming operation. The line yards are sending in 
many inquiries for fir timbers, but these inquiries 
up to the present time have not resulted in heavy 
orders. When building commences in the spring, 
country yards will have to make purchases as their 
stocks of fir are badly broken. Up to the present 
time, with the exception of a few comparatively 
small orders, the car building companies and the rail- 
road companies have done comparatively little in the 
buying line, and practically none of them have closed 
their usual semiannual contracts for stock. Orders 
for new cars are few and far between, and until this 
branch of the trade opens up there will be but little 
demand for ear siding. Some concessions from list 
prices are being made on desirable orders, which will 
clean up the stocks of the western mills. On all 
special work, however, prices are holding firm. 

—_—_Ooronreerae 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is something doing all 
the time in timbers and in yard stock, but business 
continues light and dealers are not disposed to try to 
force it, but rather to wait until it comes naturally. 
Representatives of the Coast mills are holding at 
fairly stiff prices and do not think any lower figures 
will prevail when business actually opens up in their 
line. 

—_—_oeaeer 

Portland, Ore. Indications favor an advance in 
prices before long because the market has been so 
low that millmen declare it is but natural that better 
prices must follow. The local demand is steadily im- 
proving; in fact, a veritable building boom appears to 
be launched, and California is expected to show a 
greater desire for stocks as soon as the effect of the 
engineers’ strike has been declared off. As a result 
of the strike California shipments will be light for a 
week or two until enough sailing vessels can be got 
out to handle the business which during the dull few 
months of the past has diverted back to the more 
reliable steam schooners. 


——_—eoeerne) 


Kansas City, Mo. The demand in Coast stock has 
strengthened in the last few weeks and jobbers are 
feeling better for the spring trade. Inquiries are pick- 
ing up and indications are for a favorable spring 
trade. Prices remain about the same and are being 
made on the new rate. 





Southern Pine. 








Chicago. Trade in yellow pine has_ improve 
Country yards are not only sending out inquirik 
but are placing orders to a larger extent than befo 
this winter. The railroads also are buying some pin 
although most of these are simply to fill up stocks a: 
complete work now underway. The railroads hi 
out little or no hope of making their contracts i 
annual supplies of lumber until the result of 
present financial situation can be ascertained. ( 
building companies are also only buying what th 
need for present use. They are not receiving hea 
orders for new cars for this year; they are not 
clined to make any contracts which will hold then 
accepting as large stocks of lumber as usual. 
curtailment of production in the south still contin 
and many of the mills will remain closed down uw 
there is an improvement in the demand. Prices 
practically in the same condition they have been {1 
the last two months, although the new list, issued 
this week, shows a number of slight advan 
Whether or not these advances will be adhered 
in all cases is questioned, inasmuch as many of jie 
mills are trying to dispose of stock they have on hid 
as soon as possible. Until spring building opens, com 
paratively little change is looked for in the price 
situation, although the volume of orders now con 
in show a better feeling throughout this section. 





St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine situation seems to 
show greater activity than at this time last week. 
This condition, however, has not been in evidence a 
sufficient length of time, nor has the evidence been of 
such a convincing character as to yet produce an ap 
preciable strengthening of market values. In many 
localities retailers anticipate a better spring trade 
than was in evidence last year. Should this condi 
tion come up to their expectations, then there is little 
doubt but that the demand and prices will be better 
in a very short time. Especially will this be the case 
if an early and favorable spring is experienced. 
There is much more optimism in evidence in the lum 
ber offices in St. Louis today than for four or five 


months. 
ee 


Kansas City, Mo. The atmosphere seems to 
clearing slowly in the yellow pine situation in 
market. The demand for yard stock is fair, wi 
prices about as have been ruling for a month or more. 
A good demand is being felt for yard stock and it 
railroad demand were normal the condition woul! 
very satisfactory. Dealers show no desire to buy 
heavily and orders are badly mixed, showing that 
buying is being done as the demand is felt in country 
trade. At many points dealers report a normal tra 
and are expecting a good year. The mills are not 
cutting any surplus and generally their stock is be- 
coming depleted in some lines. 


e 





New Orleans, La. No changes worth mentioning 
are reported. Demand is still classed better than «uo- 
tations and both are distinctly unsatisfactory. Heavy 
buying is almost a minus quantity. Some orders are 
being booked and shipped and the price is said to be 
mending a little. Statistically the wood is growing 
stronger, by reason of restricted cut and lessening ot 
accumulated stocks. The recent advance of list on 
certain items indicates where the heaviest call is « 
tered at present, though it is perhaps only fair to 
say that the list is only an indication of the trend. 
The export demand is holding up fairly well and t\ 
mills with close rail communication to tidewater «1 
devoting their attention to the overseas business 
most to the exclusion of the domestic market. 

_—_——_—eeeee 

New York. Very few good orders are coming 
the market, although in some sections of the city 
little improvement is looked for. Buying is confined 
to quick wants and prices are stiil low enough to kvep 
prospective purchasers from ordering beyond a very 
short supply. Whenever a large inquiry comes i1to 
the market wholesalers are so eager for the business 
that quotations are surprisingly low. It seems beyond 
question to urge a uniform price scale. 


nnn 

Baltimore, Md. The volume of the southern } 
business is very much restricted, and no very 
cided increase in the movement is yet to be report 
Stocks are about large enough to meet loeal want's 
which do not go beyond the immediate requiremen's 
of customers, and the buying of yardmen is limit! 
to current needs. The speculative features of 
business are held in abeyance for the time being, si! 
the banks are not disposed to advance money, e\ 
on excellent security, and credits generally are \ 
much narrowed. The range of prices is so low as 
offer little encouragement to the mill men, who 
erate their plants only long enough to supply s 
calls for stocks as develop. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is a marked improvement 
yellow pine which has been shown by increased sal: + 
and larger orders. Retail yards are stocking up mo 
regularly and some report good business in prosp* 
with the more settled weather. It is freely predict! 
that higher prices will rule soon for No. 2, comm 
flooring and No. 2 common boards and dimensi 
sizes, as the supply is limited and the demand co 
tinues to come in for them. Another three weeks 
is confidently expected will make a great change ‘0 
conditions. 
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North Carolina Pine. 
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Baltimore, Md. There is no pronounced change yet 
the North Carolina pine trade. Stocks are large 
igh to meet any possible requirement at this time 

all the receipts during the past week have been quite 
Various vessels arrived, while others are on 
way, so that no decrease in the accumulation is to 
be expected. The requirements of builders and other 
mers are as yet small, the weather being un- 
favorable for construction work. Another drawback 
unsatisfactory financial situation. While the 
banks meet all of their obligations promptly, they are 
disposed to keep a tight hold on funds and ‘borrowers 
unable to get loans, which tends to restrict en- 
rise and halts many undertakings that would oth- 

be started. 
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Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is still in an unsettled condition and prices are being 
eut from $3 to $5 from list. From letters received 
from mills in the south it is evident that they are still 
willing to take orders on this basis if they can get 
them. Partition is still weak and the eall for floor- 
ing is quiet. Rift No. 1 is quoted at $38 to $40. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Curtailed cut and broken stocks 
are the features. The business is called quiet and the 
outlook still too uncertain to warrant general resump- 
tion. Buying is of a desultory character and is fairly 
well distributed over the consuming territory. The 
price ranges about as last reported, there being small 
concessions on a few items. With anything like re- 
turn to normal, prices will almost inevitably be forced 
to higher levels by the natural pressure of demand, 
owing to the fact that the buyers will find it difficult 
fill mixed car orders and the rundown condition 
of their own stocks will necessitate speedy deliveries 
to care for their trade. The manufacturers in Louisi- 
ana seem to be thoroughly well fortified against all 
contingencies and are waiting with confidence the 
opening of spring business. It is now fairly evident 
that there will be no general resumption of saw mill- 
ing activity untii the demand amply warrants the 
piling of stock. 


to 
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Chicago. Much interest is shown by cypress men 
in Chicago in the withdrawal of the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress & Lumber Company,. Lutcher, La., and of 
Dibert, Stark & Brown, Donner, La., from the Louisi- 


ana Red Cypress Company. It is the belief of Chicago 
interests that the withdrawal of these firms will intro- 
duce into the trade another active competitive ele- 
ment, as both firms are among the strongest in the 
sout On the other hand, the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company will continue in business, and as it will con- 
trol more cypress than any individual concern it is 
expected by dealers here that this company will secure 


a good share of all the business from that section. 
An inereased inquiry for almost all grades of 
evpress has characterized this market this week. 


Although there has been no material increase in the 
number of orders received, the feeling is that dur- 
ing the month there will be considerable improve 


in conditions and trade. Reports from the 
South indicate that a large percentage of the mills 
are still closed down and will remain so until there 
is a better feeling in the market. One of the large 


*s manufacturers last week said that in his 
opition there would be no decided advance in eypress 
rl until late in the summer, although he believed 
anufacturers would be able to dispose of their 
stocks on hand and the amount now being manu- 
actured at low prices with but little difficulty. 
of the inquiries now coming it are from 
yards that desire from 30,000 to 100,000 
feet, Whether or not these yards will place their 
or before they are able to determine what the 
Dulliing situation will be, remains to be seen, but 
s here are optimistic and think that many of 
suntry yards will stock up within the near 


——erorn" 


St. Louis, Mo. Cypress conditions here are very 
m the same as they were last week. Quite a little 
<= has been accomplished, but in large part under 
| e. Salesmen for the local cypress concerns 

iring the markets, many of them this week 
¢ well into Canada. Mail orders are few and 

tr oetween. While the volume of selling is gradu- 
al proving, trade is far from what it should be, 

s taking more work and money to make sales 
conditions. Mill stocks are low, and 

the mills are still shut down. The few that 
ning are doing so in most part because they 
tave some old logs on hand to be cut up. 


these 





: Kansas City, Mo. A better demand is being felt in 
ress trade in this territory. The cypress deal- 


, ‘port that buying has now ‘become nearly up to 
oo nal and prices are strong. Mills are still cur- 
_ their ouput and mill stock has become badly 
a Factory trade has opened up a little and the 
ra s feeling much better about the future than a 
moutl ago. It is reported that the mills will be 
a to cut more this month than in February to meet 
fact r "ee but there will be no surplus stock manu- 





Baltimore, Md. The market for cypress is without 
special features, the demand from every direction be- 
ing limited to absolute requirements. At the prevail- 
ing prices the manufacturers are not eager to take 
contracts for delivery a long time in advance, while 
the intending buyers do not find in the present eon- 
ditions any special incentive to the placing of large 
orders, 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The falling off in the recipts of hogs has 
made the cooperage market even quieter than it was a 
week ago. Another feature that has rendered the 
market dull was the heavy receipts of cooperage from 
Pennsylvania and other eastern states, which were 
sent here in anticipation of higher prices, and which 
is on this market for sale. Eight-hoop pork barrels 
are selling slowly at $1.50, while woodbound pork bar- 
rels are offered in some instances as low as $1.25. 
Cooperage stock of all kinds is in large supply here, 
although demand is very light. Flour barrels are 
plentiful and concessions in prices are made in many 
instances. Hoops and straps are also dull, although 
prices are better maintained than a week ago. Cooper- 
age men look for little, if any, change in this market 


until the stock already here is disposed of. 
oe 
Buffalo, N. ¥. The city coopers note a better de- 


mand for barrels, but complain of the prices as usual, 
which rule not above 46 cents for best eight-hooped. 
\ decline of a cent a set is reported in basswood head- 
ing and hoops are also off somewhat, though these are 
as scarce as staves. There are small mills sending out 
lists at cut prices in order to insure quick sales, so 
that they can go on again and this interferes with the 
run of prices. There is very little stock moving 
beyond what is needed for use now. A fair cut is 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. No 





change in the shingles trade is ex 
pected before spring building begins. The supply of 
white cedar shingles is light. When the demand 
opens up, present stock will not last more than a 
month or two. Many firms are holding their white 
cedars at $2.75 for Stars. Red cedar shingles are in 
much better supply. It is reported that a large num 
ber of cars are in storage at the present time at the 
Minneapolis Transfer, and can be brought into this 
market whenever there is a demand. The Red Cedar 
Stars, 6x2, are quoted anywhere from $2.75 to $2.95, 
according to the anxiety of the mill to dispose of 
them. 

Lath are more active than for several months. The 
supply of white pine lath is very low. Hemlock lath 
and mixed pine lath are about the only kinds which 
can be bought in large quantities at present, as the 
mills having on hand white pine are holding them for 
higher prices. 

SOO 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is some improvement in 
the demand, due to favorable weather, which has 
started building plans and repair work. The weak 
prices quoted recently do not seem to have stimulated 
business particularly. The market is now down to 
$2.60 for stars at this point and has been for several 
days, which indicates that prices have struck bottom. 
Most of the manufacturers refuse to make such a 
price and say that commission men have broken the 
market unnecessarily. Clears are stronger at $3.20 
and upwards. 

ON 

Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices are mov- 
ing about so that local dealers decline to fix a basis. 
So little eastern demand is reported that there is no 
prospect for profit for the millmen with shingle logs 
on the Sound commanding $12 and $13, and there is a 
general disposition to keep the mills idle until April 1. 

OOP 

Seattle, Wash. In the hope of stopping the opera 
tion of the mills, wholesalers met and agreed upon a 
greatly cut list, placing stars at $1.40 and clears at 
$1.80. In spite of this action, however, millmen at a 
meeting refused to agree upon a close-down, so the 
quotations on shingles are decidedly weak. 


eee 


Kansas City, Mo. 


certain. The demand 


Red cedar shingles are still un- 
is fairly good and the price has 
not become weaker. Jobbers are waiting to see what 
the manufacturers intend to do on the closing down 
proposition that is now being considered on the Coast. 
It will require but a little continued cutting to weaken 
the market here. 


eee > 


New Orleans, La. There are rumors of further 


some 


price shadings on the better grade shingles, though 
the manufacturers as a rule assert their ability to hold 


for the price. The call is not of specially large propor- 
tions. A few of the mills are now able to handle small 
orders of lower grades, but the offerings are not large. 
Lath seems to be holding its own, both in price and 
demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


———oOeEeeeCeees* 


There is not much sale for shingles, 


but that is not saying much of the trade, as this is 
the very dullest part of the year for shingles and it is 
likely to turn out that the activity a month hence is 
much 


than it is now. If it is not there will 


(Continued on Page 123.) 
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Southern Saw Mill Co., 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


vousiand CY PRESS 








AND SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 





Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
i” 1% ” 1% ” 2” 3° 


Ist & 2nds, 70M’ 5M’ 276M’ 19M’ 32M’ 
Selects, 165 M 369 M 5M 5M 
No. 1 Shop, 440M 378M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172M 
—_e = 240 M 25 M 


Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in Ist. & 2nds. 























GasmrviL1e, Lorremaca 

















laa KENTUCKY HARDWOODS Sg 











Dry Red Gum 


ALL GRADES. 


BOX BOARDS for prompt 
Shipment. 


POPLAR, OAK, CHESTNUT, ASH, 
HEMLOCK, WHITE and YELLOW 
PINE, Rough or Dressed. 





Kentucky Lumber Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Any Dealer 
Can See 
Through This— 


Simply because we always keep 
a large stock on hand we can 
fill orders promptly. Drop us a line at once 
if you want some interesting prices we are mak- 
ing on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well as- 
sorted and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
rner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 





Prices yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 

















CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
OAK 


BEECH Flooring 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 

End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


New Glasgow Planing Mill Co., S:A36o" 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where no page is given the advertisement appears every other week or monthly and may be found in a previous issue. 








The index letters 


following a name refer to the similarly lettered headings, and indicate under how many heads the name belongs. 






































East Jordan Flooring Co. ...j 
Eastern Lbr. Co., The.. . ae 
Eastman Flooring Co.,S. 
Elias & Bros., G 


Emery Co., Geo. D.. me 
E mporium Lumber Co. ....i 
Farrin Lbr. Go., M. B...... i 
Forman Co., The Thos. . . Aj 
Forest Lbr. Co......... aeik 
Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co. .aci 
Fourche River Lbr Co. . ...ej 
France, -abcefh 
: yaretson-Greason. Lbr. Co. 
Gayoso Lumber Co,....... ‘ 
Gillis & Moulton pada ate ide 


Co 

Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co. 
Hiles Lbr. Co., F. P. 
Inter. Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
Jenks Lbr. Co., Rob. H. cul 
Johannesburg Mfg Co. ci 
Kendall Lbr. Co.. etl 
Kerry & aun ¥irg Co. 
Kentucky Lbr. Co eo 





Keys-Fannin ag Go. ova 
Krebs Lbr. Co., R. F....... i 
Linehan Lbr. Co. .. i 
Lippincott, Robert C.. .acgj 
Love, Boyd & Co......... ik 
Malvern Lumber Co. ..... .ie 
Markley & Miller......... ik 
Martin-Barriss Co., The... : 
McLean Lbr. Co., Hugh. . 

Manning, C. W... Ss a 
Miller, Anthony. L canésacé-« mace i 
Mitchell Bros, Co........- ij 
Nashville Hwd. Fig. oe J 


Nebraska Bridge Supply é 
"> aaa 

New Glasgow PI, Mill Co. 
Nichols & Cox Lbr. Co.. 4 
North Western Lbr. Co... aci) 
Nourse-Taylor Lbr. Co. . * 
O’Brien Land & Lbr. Co. 

Otis Manufacturing Co ... 
Ozark Cooperage&Lbr.Co. fii 
Paepcke-Leicht Lbr, Co..acij 
Pardee & Curtin Lbr. Co.. . ci 
Plummer Lumber ~ — : 
Ransom & Co., + scneae 
Rhea & Co., Chas F ik 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co. aj 


Ritter Lb. Cor., W. M...ceik 
Sanford & Treadw _ eee im 
Sawyer-Goodman Co. . .. .aci 
Scratcherd & Son. hen 
Schultz Bros. & Cowan. ~ 
Schwartz Lbr. Co., C. R...i 
ee i 
Sondheimer Co., E........ 1 
Standard Hwd. Lbr. Co... .i 
Steele & Hibbard........ ‘ fik 
Stewart & Bros., I. _N.. Fi 
Stimson & Co., J. V........ i 
Stone, iS re 
Strable 3 eae j 
Sulven & Co., T. voc. 00. i 


Swann-Day Lumber Co.. .ik 
Tegge Lumber Co., The. ....i 


Thomas & Proetz Lbr. Co. ..i 


Three States Lumber Co. ....i 
Tschudy Hwd.Lbr.Co. on H..i 
Turner Lbr. Co., f....aei 
Vestal Lbr. & Mig. Co... = 
Vetter, Frank W.......... 

Volimar & Below.......... i 
ME IN aie b 6-06 6-s: 00-010 , 


Werner Saw Mill Co., L.. 
White Co., a 
Whiting Mfg. 
WwW hitmeréSons, ine, WwW acelj 
Willey C. L 
Wilce Co., The T.......... j 
Wilson & Cochran... ... flia2 
Wineman & Sons, A. 
Wis. Land & Lbr. Co.. acdijz 
Wistar, Underhill & Co. . acj 
Wright- Saulsberry Lbr. Co., 
eee ik 
Yeager, Orson E........... i 


K—POPLAR. 


Amer. Lbr. & Mfg. Co 
Atlantic Lbr. Co. 
Babcock & Co., 


aceik 
The. ....ik 
% A 





ce 
Davidson- “Benedict Co. . . ik 
Dawkins Lbr. Co., wee H. ...k 
-eikm 
-acelk 


Harris & Gale Bros,. 
Kentucky Lbr. Co.. 
Keys-Fannin Lbr. Co. 
Rhea & Co., Chas 
Ritter Lbr. Co., 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. weil 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co. . 
Vestal Lbr. & Mfg Co. dl 
Li © eee i 
Ww right s -Saulsberry ‘Lor. Co., 
Yellow Popla: Lbr. Co.. . 
A 2—RED GUM. 
Alcus & Co. Ltd., S. T.. -— 
Anderson-Tully OUR ss sce 
Baker Lumber Co........ a2 
Beligrade Lumber Co... . .a2 
Bennett Hrdwd. Lbr. Co. .a2 
Bonner, J. H. &. Sons. . ...a2 
Carrier Lbr. & Mfg Co. .. —- 
The Crittenden z= e. Ce... 
Darnell-Love Lbr. wing 
Darnell, R. J., inc. § _— 
Forest City Mig. Co.. -a2 
Gardner Lbr. Co., 0.G... “a2 
Hale & Keiser. .......... a2 
Himmelberger-Harrision 
ee eae 2 
Lamb-Fish Lbr. Co. .... << 
L’ Anguille Lbr. Co. . 
Luehrmann, C, F., "ard 
wood Lbr. Co. . = 
Paepche- Leicht Lbr. Co. . 
Reeves W. D., Lbr - 


Stoneman- “Gearing 1 be. ‘Coa2 
Thomas & Proetz Lbr. Co.a2 
Three States Lumber Co. . a2 
The Wilborg & Hanna Co..a2 
C. L. Wille 

Wilson & Bran...... = 





A—NORTHERN PINE. Chicago Lbr.&CoalCo. - Day-Luellwitz Lumber Com- | 
B—SPRUCE Conlon & Downs.. ....€ OF. «ccs aceecd h-1-2-4-z 76 
x Conner Lumber Co. ....... Day Lumber Co. coos 68 
C—HEMLOCK. Continental Lbr.&Tie Co. im Empire Lbr. Co., ‘The... :ahz 97 
Lbr. & Mfe. k So Oe Sear eer f 95]England, Fred A. . .h-1-2-4-z 
Amer. Lbr. ¢ KE Co..ace = 9g| Crossett Lumber Co.......@ 165] Falls City Lbr. Oe... « himz 23 
Babcoc k & = E. V....ace 170 Cummer Lumber Co....... e Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co..... hz 
ae rc ss gt nis nei 36) CUMmings-Moberly Cy Co..f 163] Foster Lumber Co. -h-1-2-4 86 
Beidler & va ra Pe °°! Dantzler Lbr. Co., L. N....¢ 116] Gates & Co. ,G. W........ hl 
penn Wwe te tic an «gD a On. Lewis... cg lela Bar bbe. 00... h-l 
Bird & W: = Lbr. a abc _— 99| Dixie Lbr. Co. ............€ Graham Lbr. Co., F.C... h-l 
wien Ym & Co..... a” S| Eagle Lumber Co......... € 33|]Grays Harbor Com. Co... hz 
thang | ite. etic eda ae th gg| Eastman, Gardiner & Co...e _25]Grays HarborLbr.Co.h- 1-4-2 87 
me eb tambGe. as | ae eer Oa... ... . ... e 130] Henderson Lumber Co., 
mg Rag, “var SLbtCoci 170| Ellisville Lumber Co. ......e 164] A, P.......... h-1-2 83 
: ent d “EY: ne ae $8 Empire Lumber Co. .......€ nen ek ee “ha 84 
ae “= _ ms oom U0.a 31 | Empire Lbr. & Mfg. Co. .e 130] Hewitt-Lea. Lumber Co. 
> oquet Ma ner Lr. ee vs 99| Farrior & Co., J. W. ...... e Hill Lumber Co........ “h 12 
poet pone “Co vo.aciz, gs | Ferguson McDaris Lbr. Co..e 166] Hughes Lbr. Oo,, Jno. A...hl 83 
psa Ts "pet Se Ce aad ir Flint. Erving & Stoner Com- Interstate Lbr. Go.........h 
cele oh ems a? ee eS AE abcegz 97] Larson Lbr.Co...... ‘h-1-2-2 16 
Dempsey, W. W..... bel Fordyce Lumber Co. .... .. € 165] Lewis Lbr. Co., B. H...... hi 82 
Drevee Lbr. Co., Chas.ceidz 94| Fort Smith Lbr, Co. .......¢ Lumber Mfrs. Agency....hz 10 
Ka oo I wi Co” The. : ai 8 Foster Lumber Co.........@ 32]McCormick & Co., C. R. ‘dho3 87 
“nasi rn I : mic vars pees “ae Fourche River Lbr. Co. . . .ej McKee Lbr. Co., W.I...hoz 89 
a pone -aned om ve 97| Ereeman-Smith Lbr. Co...e Menz Lbr. Co., R. J..h-124-z 77 
arn ‘Lu ~ b G6 ae tH 120 Frost-Trigg Lbr. Co....... e Michigan Lumber Co. hz 
Flint. er inv & Stoner Com. | Garret Lbr. Co., T. H. .€ 131] Mitchell Lbr. Co., The.. ..h-1 
sei orga ian abeezz, 97| Gates Lumber Sige e Morse & Briggs Lbr.Co..h14 79 
Heed Rives ie Go. * “6|Geneva Lumber Co........€ National Lbr.& Box Co.h-1-4 13 
F ees In - } C nears eik 97| Germain Co., The... ...... e Nichols Lbr. Co.,C.H..achz 83 
K on ‘ Cc “= 9 gee ws a 100 Gibson Cypress Lbr. Co.....f 163] Northwest Lbr, Co. ...... hz 36 
F ‘oste T- Laiime oT 1 br. Co. -aci_118| Gilehrist-Fordney Co. ..... Cc North Western Lbr. Co. +h 
ae are abeefh 116|GTay Lumber Co., C. : ee O'Connell Lbr. Co... ... hi-2 
} ran ae. aa Hallowell, EliB........ afie 94] Ola Oregon Lbr. Co.h-1-2-4-z 
a : 0. Ka enaaes ae 75,| Hastings Lbr. bo. J.M...aei 96] Pacific Lbr. Co.,The..h- 3-mz. 
bp ay? ek i a “Ol Hayward Lumber Co...... € 331 Pacific National Lbr. Co.hl 76 
TA neers, MICOFES S go| Holmes & Herrick br. Co..e 116} Parker-Bell Lbr,Co.h-1-2-3-2 83 
H ‘tin on ibr.Co.. 5. Mack 90 Hutt Lumber Co., O.G.....€ 117] Peninsula Lbr.Co.......h-1 15 
Het oy bi we “me H. H.ac ‘edj 36| Huie-Hodge Lbr. Co! : 26] Pennsylvania Lbr. Co....h1 84 
Hileg humor Ga. Th r Pe” | Industrial Lumber Co. .....e Pinkham Lbr.Co., J. E....hz 78 
Hi we Lbr. Co Tie i a aria Inter-Hardwood Lbr. Co. .ei Portland Lumber Co....-hl 14 
cong seks og -qyilleamaae Interstate Lbr. Co, . Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
sees oh venta Li . “ a a Jackson Lumber Co. . “Tae ane: h-1-2-3-z 
tonne ta Coe R , 6 “ik. 130| Jenks Lbr. Co., Rob. H.. Redwood Mfrs. Co.,h-3-mnz 16 
Jenks Lbr. Co ‘are ‘a og | Kaul Lumber Co.......... e 26] Schwager & Nettleton. . . .hz 
Johannesburg Mfg. Co... .ci 100 i e 18) Seiffert Co, HO ih t-2-2 
— — : mn Gn. - 31 Lathrop Lumber Co. .....e 22]Serrell, W.L...........-- h 95 
Sa yy an oR oT ‘ae 94| Linehan Lbr. Co... . bce gil Slade Lbr. Co., 8. E....h-1-4 14 
Kuncl : 4 Bivel o Co.... ci 100| Long-Bell Lumber Co. ..ehz 21 Spokane Lbr. Co. ....ho 84 
Laidlaw Lbr-Co. TheR...a 89|lothman Cypress Co......f _41St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr Com- 
een +. , —- ae a a 95 | Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 4 . = ee 1-1-2-2 86 
Lippi M t Rot ic pet 170 EMER, WUT. 6a 5s6 sico0 3.65:08 116] Sterling Lbr. Co ....... hiz 
Mershon, 8 7 os tte, P: en 4 ‘0! Ludington, | ‘Wells - Van Summit Mill Co... ..h-1-2-z 
.  aaepeaepteae “am gs}, Schaick Lumber Co. -€ 164) Three Lakes Lbr. Co..h-1-2-2 87 
Mt. ‘Miteheil Libr, Co... act __ | Lumber-Mineral Co.. @ Tongue Point Lbr., Co.h-1-4 
Nict i vb C - Co... ‘chz §3| Lyon Cpyress Lbr. epee : 121}. S. Lumber Co. h-1-2-4-z.. 82 
Northland Pine C a | Malvern Lumber Co. ; . .. 131] Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co.beh 85 
pe ng | oh “ yaaa a 31| Marsh& BinghamCo.,The e ih 5] Wash. Lbr. & Timber Co. ..h 
North Western Lbr. Co..acij 99] Mason Lbr. Co. -€ 116) Wendling LumberCo . .h-3-z 
ee h Wi — & Mt a) acl) | McCauley -Saunders Libr. Co.f 170 Weverhaeuser Lbr. Co.....h 10 
Pemarica tien ike "tie neki Messer Lhr. Co.,.W.A......ei 95] Wheeler, OsgoodCoTheh-2-m 
Pardee & Curtin Lbr Co. Miller Lbr. Co., Jas. G.....e 95] White River Lbr. ho... jam 
P pdb re — rT. VO Miller-Brent Lbr. Co. e Wilson, Robert S....h-1-2 
P sil Bce, RumerGk,, whe. ac Miller & Vidor Lbr. Go. . .efz 130 Wuichet, Louis.......... ~~ 
Pi ot oT 44 eo + sey c pes y 4; Mississippi Lumber Co. .. . . e 169 . 
aed gr geal . Mo. Lbr. & Land Ex. Co. ...e WESTERN LARCH. 
Ri 1 i i coe c Monarch Lumber Co.......€ * 
tees ey alge na *  9| Morgan. Jr., Robert....... e 117} Boorman Lbr. Co.......... 
eee a age & We sree —— =| Natalbany Lbr. Co........ e Humbird Lbr. Co......... 9) 
men teow oly Tepe ee Oo ee eneee € 116] Kalispell Lor, Co. me 
Pe or Co. a 98| Nona Mills Co., Ltd. .....::e 33] Laclede Lbr. Co., The. . .0 84 
aul > Ha — aw ssdpges: 100| Norris L umber Co., W. H..ef 33] Phoenix Lbr. Co.. “mo 
pert te & Co. i a 9g| Ouachita Lbr. Co.. ...@ 22!Potlatch Lbr.Co......... o 10 
Seeite 1006 Win - °° ~— 96 | Pearl River Lumber Co....e 34|Somers Lumber Go... -.- o 
Srauette Co., Wm Hi o-c:-2& 36 | Pickering Lbr. Co., W.R....e State Lbr. Co..........-... 
S nL seat +. “g ehee Riggs Cypress Co., Ltd. ..fm 163 
Standard LumberCo...-..a | Riner Lumber Co., The..ehz © — MONTANA, IDAHO, 
ppcereptony 1 aaa: < oe ce, hah EL 
Stearns ey Co., aes ‘. am 130) Ruddock Orle "ans Gyp. Co. 5 39| WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
Stephenson Co'The i. ac 6] Sargent Lbt. Co... ss. i 95/CALIFORNIA and NEW 
3 +1 .," ae vere Saunders Lbr. Co., D.G....f 117 q 
seomees Ae. Oo., Aine ry a Sawyer & Austin Lbr.Co...e 166 MEXICO PINE 
T ane fn Lor r ot a aa BcHUlte BLO... 2006. os.0:0% ef 166] Barber Lbr. Co........... 
Week I b ry 20. Tot - BE! Sea Coast Lumber Co. .....f Big Black Foot Milling Co. .o 
Well ;L a ee C - em Ww. g| Southern Lumber Co...... e 27] Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co... ..0 
White — Wm ii i g| Southern Pine Lbr Co. .....€ Calif Sugar& v P. Agency mo 17 
Ww = Bese i oS Restos 2g] South’n Pine Co. of Georgiae 115] Cascade Lbr. 
Ww hite Ri md oe t "Co....a - | Southern Saw Mill Co. _~ 121] Day-Luellwitz ‘his Gohl: 242 76 
Ww hiti a rs nber Co. “ack | Stevenson-West Lbr. Co... € 117] Dover Lumber Co. ........0 
‘Whismased: Gane Wi tnecanel Sumter Lbr. Co., The. ~ «2. .€ 166] El Dorado Lbr, Co... .... 0 16 
ee ees gy |Butheeiond Oo..6.J... -...- e 164] Falls City Lbr.Co.,Lta. 85 
Wis. band @ Lhe Go aGhiie 36) Stout-Greer Lbr Co., The.. 8 Humbird Lbr. Co......... 
wins end hilt & Go, . Ten Mile Lumber Co. . .€ 164) Hume- Bennett. Libr. oo “h3o 6 
Worcester Co. C. HL ‘ed 95 | Tremont Lbr. Co. e 169] Jordan Lbr. Co., A. L...... 0 
t stances & oer LbrG qd Turner Lbr. Co., J. C.. f 117] Kalispell Phy Co.” eS 
a or. Co. Union- nna olis Saw Mill... Klickitat Pine Lbr. Co. . ‘0 84 
alworthé NevilleMfg.Co.eg Laclede Lbr. Co., The. = 84 
CEDAR POSTS AND Werner Saw Mill Co.. Louis. ei Pears Ty R, 
POLES—D. White. J.J... ih . oo -8 95] McCormick Fie Go. . R:ho- 3 87 
’ +t Tie & Post C 2 isconsin & Ar or <9} McGoldric or. “2 licmiguesiers 11 
Cloquet Tie & Post Co. ....d 31] Wood Lbr.Co.. W.C......-€  |MeKee Lbr. Co. 0 89 
can he teh esha a MusserLbr.& Nite. co:, Wm.o 85 
Gillis & Moulton........ dei 84 G—NORTH CAROLINA aoe eg Co. eae ae 10 
— Switchboard & “—-, ‘ii PINE. Proudfit-PolleysLbrCohol2z 84 
McCormick & Go., 6. Ridho3 _87|Camp Mfg Co. ...... .g¢ 1148. H. L, Lumber Co... .h-1-o 
Roper Lbr. Cedar Co. .....d_ 170| Dill & Co.. Lewis... 12... eg names 2 Lbr. & Pole Co...0 
Wis. Land & Lbr. Co..acdijz 36] Ellington & Guy. .... 212! eg 115 - sn Lbt Co Dow ecccee > 84 
Flint, Erving & Stoner Com- PORSNC 2:08. SIO...» oo 20 - « oO 
IDAHO CEDAR pany. abcegz 97| Standard Lumber Co.....om 30 
meena St corti A Washington Mill Co... -mo 81 
ul Fosburgh Lumber Co...... g 114 Ww Lb 
umbird Lumber Co. ..... ° Johnson & Wimsatt. ..._.. g 114] Wendling Lbr. Co. “h-3-0z 
jaa Bros. Co., The. . Lippincott, Robert C...acgj 170 Wiwtenet, TOs. .....:. 5. 00 ho 
Sand Point Lbr. & Pole Co., Richmond Cedar Works. 8 130 
tT eT re ree Roper Lbr. Co. - John L, és, ‘g 115 I—HARDWOODS. 
oanoke oT. -£ 164] J—HARDWOOD FLOORIN 
E—YELLOW PINE. Schuette Co., Wm. ag 9 S 
F—CYPRESS. Sloan & Bro. Geo. k , cam 115| “COTTONWOOD. 
; iley, Harker & amp 0.8 - =~ 
Alabama & Florida Lbr. Co.e 130} Willson Bros. Lbr.Co...agz 97 oe ES. mes 116 
Alger Sullivan Lbr.Co.,The.e 22 Am. Lbr. & Mfg. Co... aceik 
pop yay, Ce oamamer ie H—PACIFIC COAST Arpin Hardwood Lbr. wee aci 162 
Amer. Lbr. & Mis. Go.” aceik WOODs. a oo go Co., The ‘5 36 
Angelina County Lbr.Co...e 33 eckers + de ssicees 
Anguera Lumber Co.... ei 131} 1—Fir. 3—Redwood. | Beidler & Co., Francis... .aei 36 
Arend & Co., Frank A > 94 Belcher-Stine Lbr. ween ia2hj. 
Arkansas Lumber Co. « ae ‘e 32 aves Cader. Spruce. Bemis & Vosburgh. .. .abciz 
Babcock & Co., E. V....acek _96| AtlasLbr.&ShingleCo.1-2-3-2 82 Berthold & Jennings... - efi 164 
Baker-W. skeneliGy pressCo.f 163| Bennett Lbr. Co., J. S.h124z Bliss & ay Spee 
Beidler & Co., Francis . ...aei 36] Big Falls Lbr. Co......... hl 12/5 fal Hard ne | Lbs.’ J 
Benedict & Co., -€ 115] Bolcom Lbr. Co., H.C....hz 23] RUaaiO Manic FI T. CO..1 
Bennett Lbr. Co., Alf. ......e 22|Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co. . .. -h-l Chout Rive Eb “wee Co. .j 89 
Berthold & Jennings. ieee efi 164| Bonds- FosterLbrOoh- 1224-2 83 pe Riv B LJ “A Libr Oa 9 
Betts Co., Inc. J.S........ Botsford Co.. -b-l 80-170) Gaetty Bay Some Lbr.Co. » Rae 
Bolinger & Co. itd. S. H..ei 130] Bridal Veil Lor eC. seve bel 88) GO9 . <M. tche Biaoks oss 
Brooks Scanlon Co. ......- e Central Lumber Co.......h-l_ 78 ooo — T.Co aciz 99 
Britton Lumber Co....... e 117|Chic Lbr. & Coal Co....efdihz ay d& Lb we 
Bury & Noble........ acefh 98/Clatskanie Lbr Co. ...... h- C e 23 r. Co. i. 
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(Continued from Page 121.) 
something wrong with business, for the idea is 
the building operations will be resumed as soon 
ie weather permits. Reports from the Pacific 
eoo-t are somewhat conflicting as yet. 





oston, Mass. The demand for shingles is moderate 
| rices are held with firmness. Several dealers look 
{ firmer market before the spring trade is far ad- 
va ed. The best mills are asking $4.10 to $4.25 for 
t] vest cedars and sales have been made at the out- 
s Clears are offered at $3.50 to $3.60. Lath 
are not very firm in 


sj figure. 
are still in quiet call and values 


m cases. For 15-inch the asking price is $3.30 to 
$3 and for 11-inch $3 to $3.25. 


—_—eeererer 
Toledo, Ohio. White cedar shingles are strong al- 
though there is not an active market. The rural dis- 
tri-ts are not buying as heavily as usual at this season. 
Prices still range around $3.80, with some concessions 


being made in special instances. Red cedar shingles 
are very. quiet, but prices have not declined. The 
lath market is still chaotie except white pine. There 


stocks of all kinds on hand with few sales. 


eee 


art rge 


Columbus, Ohio. Little change is reported in the 
ms t in shingles. Prices are about the same as the 
previous week and the demand is limited. It is be- 


lieved that the same condition will prevail until the 
star'ing of the mills. Lath are still weak and little 
or uo business is being done. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . ° . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - . - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Too fate To Classify | 


as ACCIDENT AND DAMAGE SUITS 
Cc e avcided and time and material saved by using a 
Kans:is City Shaper Guard and Chip Breaker. Sent on 
tris Write us. 

KANSAS CITY SHAPER GUARD CO., 











Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—WAGON STOCK, BASSWOOD, 








Dimension maple a” soe elm. 
ddress 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED, 
A rty with experience and capital wishes to locate a 
cits ce for some large legitimate yellow pine firm whose 





out is large and who is located to get prompt and 
effic t — d service. Would entertain a proposition, if 
mut ly agreeable, to take interest after one season's prac- 
tics coeehnen. 


If. inte rested, 
ldress “J. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 
I to ten million feet, with or without saw mill. 
F. E. ADAMS, 118 Honore St., Chicago, Il. 














WANTED-—A POSITION AS FILER. 

] had 20 years’ experience on band, rotary and gang 
n mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al refer- 
en 38 years old; strictly sober and married. Can come 

E. SWEANEY, 


“ANTED—A LUMBER MAN’S HAND BOOK 


1814 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 





OI ding and inspection published by the Northwestern 
Lu man, Chicago. Will pay a reasonable price for a 
co} t the book. 


THE J. B. DOPPES’ SONS LUMBER CO., 


1266 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VYANTED-—POSITION BAND SAW FILER. 
ience, single or double cut. Prefer position in 

\ or North Carolina. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

1 “J. 326,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 





iress 








[ Too fate To Classify | 





FOR SALE 
Two lumber yards. One in town of 4,000 with two other 
yards. The other only yard in town. Real estate and stock 
will total about $32,000. Will sell together or separately. 
Will take land in trade for part of proposition. Splendid 
business opportunity. Central Iowa. 
Address “J. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CHICAGO RETAIL YARD. 
Have $25,000 to $50,000 to invest in good yard, northwest 
side preferred, whole or part interest. Address 
“CONFIDENTIALLY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE-LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In northeastern Missouri ; 1,200 population; a fine business. 
Address “CY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By German-American [24] as assistant manager in a large 





lumber house. Practical and theoretical experiences, espe- 
cially in foreign trade. Salary no matter. 
Address “J. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A PROCESS FOR BENDING 
Oak timber into plough handles. 
H. C. SIGLER, Brookshire, Texas. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LONG EXPERIENCE © 
On plain and high grade mill work. Can estimate from 
plans, make details, and architectural drawings; a gvod 
systematizer. Best references furnished. ~ 

Address “J. 43," care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 


FOR SALE-—100,000 FT. POPLAR LUMBER 
In log, f. 0. b. Tehula, Miss. Bids invited. 
TCHULA COMMERCIAL CO., 











Tchula, 
FOR S SALE OR | EXCHANGE 


A 25,000 capacity soft mud brick mill and land in a 
county seat of 2,500 inhabitants in Alabama. Fine schools 
and healthy place. No other mill in twenty-five miles. 
Machinery practically new and in good condition. Will 
exchange for some good logging outfit, either traction engine 
or small locomotive and r: ils. 

Address “J. 44,” care 


Miss. 






AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ‘TELECODE 
Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade. of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE work. By 
using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
your message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
bills. 

Prospectus free for the asking. 

Are you interested? 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
Chicago. 


[ Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-—COMBINATION BOOKKEEPER AnD 
Timber salesman for retail yard. Write, stating age, expe- 
rience, when and where and salary required. Address 

ww. &. BORL AND, Oil City, Pa. 


315 Dearborn St., 








Wanled:Employees | 


WANTED- FOREMAN 

For job shop planing mill. Must be experienced, sober and 
No. 1 man. State wages wanted by the year. Reference 
will be required. Address 

SNYDER’S PLANING MILL, Hutchinson, Kan. 
WANTED-—COMPETENT SAW MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of three-band saw mill operating in Michigan, 
hardwood and hemlock timber; running days only. 

Address “J. 42,” care AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR. 
Mill estimator and plan man. Do not 
experienced. 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE 








apply unless 


LUMBER CO., Riverdale, Chicago. 
WANTED—APRIL FIRST 


Two first class gang edgermen. Address, stating refer- 
ences, LOCK BOX 145, Williams, Ariz. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
In lumber office. Must be competent to handle invoicing 
and must also be competent stenographer. 

Address LOCK BOX 145, Williams, Ariz. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER & INVOICE CLERK 
To do general work in office of sales manager. Must have 
lumber experience. Steady and attentive to business. Ad 
dress 
THE COTTON STATE LUMBER CO., Meehan Junction, Miss. 
WANTED—-MANAGER FOR SMALL YARD 
In northeast Missouri. Must be good mixer and able to 
hold own against strenuous competition. 
Address “H. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED— MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Good Oklahoma town. Must furnish best references and 
be able to give bond. 
Address “H. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 


Of 35 M circular mill. Would have to file and hammer cir- 





culars. Would prefer man who was also a sawyer. Steam 
feed, steam nigger, electric light. Day run only. Start 
May 1 to 15. Pine stock. fare from Duluth, $3.60; Minne- 


apolis, $7. Also millwright who could do blacksmith work 
and file small saws. Only sober men need apply. 
R. LOCKHART & CO., Fort Francis, Ont. 


WANTED— A MAN COMPETENT 
To take charge of a small box shook and crating factory, 
to be run in connection with our band mill operation; mill 
to start March 2. State experience and salary. 
Address THE WESTON LUMBER CO., Weston, W. Va. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
For one of our retail lumber yards in Seattle, Wash. Must 
invest about $5,000. We have our own mills and do both 
wholesale and retail business. For particulars 

Address “G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLENTY OF WORK 

At Manchester Mills, Jasper, Walker county, 
experienced lumber stackers, cant hook men, 
team, drivers and pond men; white 
Address ‘F. 12,” care 














Alabama, for 
log loaders by 
and colored 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED, 
Competent planing mill and lumber man to manage for large 
company in growing Illinois town. One who can take finan- 
cial interest preferred. 
Address “J. 5,”” care 


MANAGER WANTED WITH $5 000 TO $10.000 
pe buy whole or controlling interest in retail lumber yard in 
California suburban beach town doing annual business $100,- 
000. Will make good proposition. No real estate included. 
Address “YARD,” 530 San Fernando Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SALES MANAGER 
For wholesale firm in southwest Texas. Must be competent 
to handle salesmen, familiar with southern mills and a 
hustler. Salary and liberal commission. 
Address “F. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—SUPERINTENDENT 
For shingle mill, also superintendent for shipping depart- 
ment, timekeeper, chief engineer and machinist: in each 
case in position to invest some capital in large lumber plant. 
Investigate this. Address “LUMBERMAN,” 

124 Eleventh Ave. E., Mt. Pleasant, Vancouver, B. C. 








WANTED ENGINEER AND EDGERMAN 
In 35 M band mill. Will start about April 1. Engineer must 
have first class license. Only sober men need apply. 
BOORMAN LUMBER CO., Kalispell, 


WANTED-—HIGH CLASS MILL FOREMAN. 
Refe poe required. For particulars apply 
Ww . RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED-SALESM4N 
Experienced and with established trade in Indiana and Ohio, 
to sell sash and doors. 
Address “J. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-PLANING MILL MAN. 

We operate a retail yard with small mill in northern 
Indiana and want a man who is thoroughly familiar with 
that class of work to take charge of the mill end. We want 
a man with executive ability who can work in overalls as 
well as look after the clerical end. Would prefer a_ man 
with practical building experience capable of taking off and 
billing millwork from architects’ plans. State full particulars. 

ddress “J. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Mont. 














WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 

Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,’ which shows 
what others have done. Address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 





WANTED 
Commission men to sell Michigan white cedar shingles, 
hemlock lath and hemlock lumber in middle west and east. 
Address “MANUFACTU? ER,” 
Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT 
Competent mechanic for modern circular mill, 50M cap., 
in northern Idaho. State experience, wages expected, etc., in 


first letter. Address 
H. W. WALTHER, Idaho. 
WANTED-A FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Millwright with references. Capacity of mill 50 M per 
day. Duties to commence March 1. State salary wanted. 
THE FORT FRANCES LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Fort Frances, Ont. 











Rose Lake, 








WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take an interest in a manufacturing plant; also to take 
a position as office manager. We manufacture bank, store 





In w pine mill in Louisiana or vicinity. 
J care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


lress “J. S38, 


WANTED—INFORMATION. 
Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 


for circulars. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 





and office fixtures and all kinds of interior finish. We are 
incorporated for $100,000, $60,000 paid up. 
Address “J. 3." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Chicago. 
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Car F s} Sait 2\ . . Co. N.Y... _ | American C yon Co...... y 132} General Electric Co... 139\ Lumber Underwriters. . . . y 170 Co.... eV Ki 
Int ——. The ss eS. Pte Bank. . ee oe Paving Co.y 132) Gillette Roller Bearing Co. iy 163, Lunham & Moore. . y 130 Roth Bross. & Co........ y 
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IMBER LAND Con’t Nat. B’k of Chicago.. 91 Blakely & Co.. Ltd., A. "R..y 113} Huttig Me TE, 55 a0 aU 136 turing Co ieee Stephenson Mfg. Co. ae .y 
a S. Devitt, Tremble & Co...... 90 Burton Co., The W.J....-.y Ke loge Switchboard & “~ | Monarch Grubber Co. .... +Y : UnitedCement Mc h Mite. .Co. y 
Est dey rid Ward..... 2 Exchange Nationa! Bank .. 91) Chicago Portland ‘Cement eae , , 162| Morgan Co., H.B. 136 United Rectang & Mig. Co. y 
Ey 93 Fort Dearborn Nat’l Bank. 91 ibs -~ pepe Ra 170 Klee & Son, Abe ; 54 4| Northern ElectricalMfg.Co.y 139 Union Ban ote Co... ...¥ 
Mak ton Oe) ce. | Lumberman’s Credit Assn.. 91] Childs & Co.. ara y 130| Koppel Co., Arthur..... ‘Ty 142) O. K,. Mfg. Co., The. y 96 Univ. Portland Cement Go y 170 
La n, ga ae 93 | Peabody Houghteling & Co.. 90 Chute, H. O.......-.-+++3 , 131| Leaver, James ee es Pate nt Vulcanite Root. Co.y 134 vee Se —*% pene rs eee y 1 9 
Mit « Co., Jas. D....... 221 Poole & Co., Clark L...... 90 ee ee Hotel. ...y 96 Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. Penna Lumbermen’s tutuial te bps f ee ‘Y v4 
Ro Co., F. W. ...+--- 93 Cumberland Hotel........- A a ee ee y 161 Fire Insurance Co.......y 36 Wiggins Co., The Jno. y 132 
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Ryder-Gougar Co......... 93 Y—MISCELLANEOUS. Evses & Howard Fire. 6 Loetscher, A. A. - Pitkin Co., Geo W.... -y 86) Zelnicker Sup. Co., W. A..ry 
- SG Wet ee eennee > ~ ~ 
lattery, Edw. L........+. 116} American Air Cleaning Co.y 130! Company. ...-.-------- Lumber ey Gen. Agiy. ....Y Pratt, Wallace. y 
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| Wanted: fumber Salesmen | 





[ Wanted:Employment | 





WILL WANT SALESMEN. 

New mills; Idaho; 490 million day run western white pine ; 
large percent shop and better. Also larch and fir. Mixed 
car business. Everything up to date. Wide awake, bright, 
energetic salesmen will be wanted, east and middle west. 
Write full particulars, age, experience, average sales, average 
daily traveling expenses. Must furnish unquestionable refer- 
ences. 

Address “Hl. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SALESMEN TO SELL 
Shingles and —— for Pacific coast manufacturer. 
Address G. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
First class traveling salesman to cover Texas. Salary and 
liberal commission to hustler. 
Address “F. 22,” care AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


| Wanted: Cmployment 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT WANTS POSITION. 
Capable organizer and disciplinarian, able to get results 
and who is thoroughly experienced in office and cost ac- 
counting practices, is open for engagement in confidential 
capacity or as secretary, auditor or manager for large con- 
cern willing to pay good salary. Would engage to make 
audits, examinations or execute special commissions for 
companies or individuals holding or operating lumber or 
other interests in the south, but will go anywhere. Highest 
references. Address BENJAMIN MOORE, 
311 East 45th St., Chicago. 


DO YOU NEED 
The services of an energetic and experienced yard manager? 
(Now employed), one accustomed to and capable of success- 
fully managing a retail lumber business of $150,000 to 
$200,000 per annum? City of the middle west desired. 
Good salesman, credit man and a pusher. A "=. 1 refer- 
ences, touching character and ability. 
Address “H. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND OR CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
Wants situation. Have had long experience. References if 
required. Address “E. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GENERAL OFFICE MAN AND BOOKKEEPER 
Who has managed the office of a large southern lumber com- 
pany with commissary is open for a position. Thoroughly 
experienced and can furnish best of references. 

Address “J. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LADY 
Combination bookkeeper and stenographer desires position. 
Now employed by large lumber firm. References. 
Address “J. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position in south with first class yellow pine concern. 
Two years’ experience. A1 references from present and past 
employers. Address “J. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR OR SUPERINTENDENT 


Of millwork desires change: drafting and practical experience. 
Address “J. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. , 


WANTED—POSITION AS FIRST CLASS 
Tiardwood lumber inspector, also yard manager. A1 refer- 
ences. Address “D. 35,” care AMERICAN “LUMBE RMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BAND SAW FILER 
Of long experience and expert, all kinds saw work; guarantee 
satisfaction or no charge. 
“EXPERT FILER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED—ASSISTANT DRAFTSMAN. 
Age 31; have thorough knowledge of interior woodwork ; 
west or southwest prefe rred. 
Address “J. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
All around retail lumber and planing mill man. Can handle 
correspondence, books ete. Good estimator and draughts- 
man. ‘Thoroughly reliable in every way. 
G. LOEBER, Sta. N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By experienced millman as superintendent, or detailing and 
billing trim and millwork. 
Address “EF 


















































30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER OR SALESMAN 
Ten years’ experience ; best of references. 
Address J. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Open for engagement; single or double cut. 
Cc. R. JACKSON, No. 51 W. Third St., Williamsport, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By experienced lumberman; am thoroughly familiar with all 
retail yard work, having been a yard manager, salesman 
and estimator for 26 years; can make out bills from drafts ; 
best of references; am sober; good habits: making friends 
with all. Address “J. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION AS AUDITOR OR 
Manager of a good yard by man of years’ experience in 
either position; can furnish a clean record and can dem- 
onstrate ability to employer; satisfaction if given the oppor- 
tunity. Address “J. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of mill manufacturing inside trim and general millwork, or 
with builder manufacturing his own trim. Twenty years in 
the business. Good references. 

Address “J. 19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SITUATION. 
Iiave had several years’ experience as manager, buyer and 
auditor for line yard companies; am thoroughly conversant 
with lumber business in every department. 

FLAT C, 2206 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-—SITUATION BY SALES MANAGER. 
Now employed with large hardwood flooring company. Would 
like to hear from a large manufacturer of hardwood maple 
flooring who can supply from four to six million feet in a 
southern city. 

Address “a. o" 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREE TO WOODWORKERS 


Sample pages of the Wood Workers’ Manual, just issued. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Seattle office for concern handling fir, cedar etc.; am 
now operating mill and know the business; references. 
Address “J. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Ilaving been salesman in retail lumber business for over 25 
years, being familiar with all grades of lumber, wishes to 
make a change, having decided to go on the road represent- 
ing the lumber business, wishing to sell yellow pine, cypress, 
Pacific coast lumber and shingles, hardwood, cedar posts 
and poles. Wholesale lumber companies wishing me to 
handle and represent your goods, write me, giving your 
best terms. I'll sell your lumber after first trip. Cuan give 
the best of reference as to character and ability. 
Address “J. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And stenographer —— reference, Pigeon River Lumber 
Co., Mt. Sterling, } c. E. PULI 








1327 W. North Ave., "Baltimore, Md. 
WANTED-—POSITION. 


Combination man, filer and millwright; band or circular. 
No. 1 references. mm 2d. BAXTER, Stanley, Wis. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BUYER & INSPECTOR. 
Seven years’ experience south. Salary or percentage of 
business. D. REID, 409 Alma St., Austin, Chicago, III. 











WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class sash and door maker and machine man. 
Address “J. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION 


At once in yard. Address BOX 23, Yukon, W. Va. 


LATH MILL MAN STRICTLY UP TO DATE 





Wants nee. Fifteen years’ experience. Age 37. Strictly 
sober. Can guarantee satisfaction. Al reference. 
Address “J. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION. 

Young man. 
and general office man. Salary reasonable. References. 

Address “J. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
References given. Address 
5717 CODY ST., W. Duluth, Mina. 


WANTED-—POSITION AT ONCE 
As band saw filer. Can furnish reference if required. 
Address “H. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT SITUATION AS YELLOW PINE BUYER. 

Al opportunity to engage services of experienced lumber- 
man. Located Mississippi. Fine connections north and 
south. y sete for wholesale concern or line yard company. 
References. Address “H. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Or manager of branch for sale of hardwoods and yellow 
pine. Long and valuable experience. 

Address “H. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Salesman or office. Experience as manager and book- 
keeper retail yard, yard work at mill. Now mill inspector. 
Address . 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITIONS 
By two experienced lumber stenographers who prefer small 
town. Can furnish best references. Salary, $75. Apply 
M-M., No. 412 Dickinson St., Charleston, W. Va. 


DESIGNER, DETAILER AND STOCKBILLER 
Young man of training and experience; German; references 
furnished. Address “H. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN EXPERT BAND FILER 
Wants position filing band saws. Address 
L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Experienced. Good reference. 
Address “HA. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
On band mill or resaws; twelve years’ experience in all 
kinds of woods; I am looking for a position and can come 
at once; references as to habits and ability. 

Address “H. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED 
Office and storeman. Competent and experienced in both 
departments. Rapid and accurate in office. Can get results 
from commissary. Strictly sober. Willing to prove worth. 
Reference last employe 's. 
ddress “G. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By steady, capable and reliable man. South preferred. Al 
reference. Address P. O. BOX NO. 3, Prichard, Ala. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of sales office or assist manager of machinery manufacturing 
company. Experienced in handling sales, men and corre- 
spondence. Address “G. 29,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO OPEN A BRANCH OFFICE 


For some good southern pine or hardwood company. Or for 
west coast mill. Central west preferred. 
Address “G. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


Right or left hand mill;,can come at once, with best of ref- 
erences. Address 
E. L. SLEEZER, Northampton, N. Y. 
WANTED-POSITION 


As assistant to manager or sales Manager with some good 
lumber company. Have had experience handling sales and 
salesmen. References. 

Address “G 

















. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—SITUATION 

In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work 
ete.; would as soon take a job filing for a band mill; sec- 
ond to none at this work; or to build a mill and operate a 
plant as manager ; will soon have large band mill plant com- 
pleted. Address “W. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Competent, experienced lumber bookkeeper - 





| Wanted: Cmployment | 


WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Band sawyer; good reference. 
dress “G. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU WANTING HELP? 
A small advertisement inserted in the “Wanted Emplo 
ees” column will get you experienced help. Send us yo 
ads. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANT POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “F. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-POSITION BY BOOKKEEPER. 
Ten years’ exper ience, Good penman. Best references. 
Address “F, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY A MAN COMPETENT 
To take charge of all kinds of mill and locomotive repai 
and steam plant. L. G. HOSKINS, Hammond, La 


EXPERIENCED STORE MANAGER. 
Position wanted by an experienced commissary man w 
gilt edge references as to character, ability and habits; 
open for an offer from some .good reliable lumber compa 
Can report on short notice. Address 
“STOREKEEPER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In hard or soft timber, single or double cutter. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425 Twelfth St., Rock Island, III. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
On single or double cut. Hard or softwood. A No. 11 
erences. Address “F. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERM 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once t 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


[ WantedTimer-Timber Lands 


SPRUCE TIMBER WANTED. 
Wanted, a tract spruce timber in Minnesota or Canada 
tributary Lake Superior. Give full particulars. 
Address ‘J. 28,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED— -PACIFIC COAST ‘TIMBER. 
Am in the market for a large tract of Pacific coast 
ber. Give details. 
Address “J. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


OAK TIE TIMBER WANTED 
In tracts 1,000 to 50,000 acres. Must have full des 
tion, showing location, quality and quantity of timber 
price. Address “J. 20," care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE TIMBER LAND 
In exchange for, or will sell my equity of $4,300 in good 
160-acre Yazoo Delta cotton farm. Price, $6,800. One hun- 
dred acres in cultivation; rented at $6 per acre. Twenty- 
five acres more soon ready for cotton. 

Address “H. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-TO PURCHASE TRACT 
Of 100,000,000 to 250,000,000 feet longleaf yellow ne 
stumpage. Must be close price. Prefer Louisiana or Missis- 
sippi. Address “H. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


1AM IN THE MARKET FOR 
Small timber propositions at rock bottom prices. 
Address “H. 9,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERM 
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WANTED-—FOR OPERATION 
Good tract of timber (2,000 to 5,000 acres) on railroad. Own 
ers only need reply. Give full geen 
Address P. O. BOX 223, Meadville, | 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
Would prefer pine, hemlock or spruce. Would also en- 
tertain proposition for purchasing a part or all of a run- 





ning operation. In reply give full particulars, st 
kind and quantity of timber, what the operation can be 
purchased for and rate of freight to the most advantageous 
market. Address “EB. 17,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERM: 





WANTED—AN ESPECIALLY NICE COMPACT 
Body of yellow pine, with 100, 000,000 feet of timber, st a 
close price. Address “R. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED-—LONG LEAF PINE. 
Owners of 250, 000, a feet (or more) will please adcres 
at once, K. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


|Wanted:fumber = Shingles 


WANTED LUMBER. 
Wanted, all kinds and grades of hardwood lumber. Send 
list of what you have and full particulars. 
DANIEL B. CURLL 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, | 


WANTED-CLEAR, TOUGH, WHITE ASH POLES, 
Straight grained, not bent, 314,"x414"x14’0". 
JAMES KENNEDY & CO., LTD., Cincinnati, O! 


WE SELL YOUR — 
Lath, shingles on commission. Wr 
STEVENS- RAYNES: “LUMBER co., 
238 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, ¢ 


WANTED, 
Five cars 2” log run ash, mill culls out. Address 
P. CANNON, Columbus, Obi 
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POPLAR AND.BASSWOOD. 
No. 1 and No. 2 common grades, 1”, 144”, 2” and 2%” 
thick. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky 





WANTED-—POSITION SOUTHERN AGENT 
Cypress and Pine. Best references and bond given. 
Address “G. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WE ACT AS BUYERS AND 
Southern representatives. Send us your orders to place. 
BREESE LUMBER COMPANY, Shreveport, La 
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